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PREFACE. 



So little IB known of the interior of Russian America, that 
I trost eren this imperfect and meagre narrative may prove 
not altogether uninteresting. A large portion of these* 
pages refers to a journey made in the Yukon region, which 
though containing one of the grandest streams on the North 
American continent, has hitherto remained almost unnoticed. 
Sir John Bichardaon, indeed, nhen on the Mackenzie, col- 
lected some information respecting it, hut never vidted any 
portion of it, whilst the travels of Zagoskin, of the Bussian 
Imperial Navy, have never been popularly known. 

This country has recently acquired some notice from its 
transfer to the United States Government, and within a 
few years we shall doubtless bear more of it. The natives 
have been hitherto so isolated from civilization, that perhaps 
in no other part of America can the " Ted-skin " be seen 
to greater perfection. In a few generations he will be 
extinct. 

" Alaska Territory " — the title by which the whole of 
KoBsiaii America is to be known in future— though as good 
a name as any other, is founded, apparently, on a mis- 
conception. It seems to have been derived from the title 
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of that long peninsula (Aliaska) with which we are all 
iamiliai on the map, but the title does not properly belong 
to the whole territory. 

I have before me a ' Report on the Beeources of Iceland 
and Greenland,* iBsued this year (1868) hy the State 
Department at Washington. It was compiled, at the desire 
of the Hon. W. H. Seward, by B. M. Peiree, Esq. From 
. that production I glean that the United States Govemment, 
so far from regretting the purchase of Alaska, are almost 
ready to bid for Iceland and Greenland! Mr. Seward's 
mania for icebergs and snow-fields seems insatiable. 

The opening chapters contain some earlier reminiscences 
of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, whilst in the 
concluding pages I have attempted to sketch California of 
our own time. I have also briefly recorded some viaits 
paid by me to the eastern coasts of Siberia and Kamchatka. 

Some of the most pleasant days of my life were spent 
with the two Expeditious with which I have been con- 
nected ; and of many of my old friends and companions I 
shall ever think with much kindness. To Colonel Bulkley, 
Engineer-in Chief of the Kusso-American Telegraph Ex- 
pedition ; to Captain Scammon (U. 8. Bevenne Service) ; 
and to my good friends Messrs. Wright, Chappel, and Lewis, 
all American gentlemen with whom it was a pleasure to be 
connected, I am indebted for courtesies which it would 
be difficult for me to sufficiently acknowledge. 
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To tbo President and Council of the Boyal Oeographical 
Society I am specially obliged for the nee of the map, 
flloBttating the course of the Yukon, &o., which is to appear 
in their 'Journal' in connection with the paper contributed 
by me. To Mr. Airowemitb, for the trouble he has taken 
to work out the crude material laid before bim ; to Mr. 
H. AV. Bates and Captain George; to Mr. Murray, and to 
my father and brother, for their constant and kind assistance, 
I cannot be too grateful. 

The iUufitrations are taken, with but two exceptlonB] from 
the original sketches made on the spot; they have gained 
considerably in the hands of my friends, Messrs. Skelton, 
Mahoney, and Zwecker. The portrait of an Aht natiTe 
(Yancoaver Ishind), page 53, has been copied from an ex- 
cellent pbott^rapb by Mr. Gentile, now of San Francisco ; 
and the picture of a Tchuktchi house, page 89, is from a 
photograph by Mr. Ryder, who was for the season of 1866, 
attached to the Telegraph Expedition. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 



TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 



CHAPTER I. 



TBE VOYAGE OUT. 



I^ttving England — Oni pusengen — Old Uo' — Freight for the matri- 
monial market — Storm on board — Mutiny — Volunteer coal-heaTing 
— Falkland Islands — Port Stanley — The Horn — Out of coal — San 
Frandsoo — The Straits of Fuca — Cook — Vancouver — JuandeFuca 
— Victoria — Cariboo minea — The gold — The discoverers of William's 
Creek — Jonnialism on the Pacific 

In 1862, the Pacific coast, and especially British Columbia, 
attracted mnch atteation at home. Having, thank God, like 
a good proportion of my countrymen, a little superfluous 
■ eaeigy — which was then lying fallow — I determlaed to see 
something of those coasts, and accordingly commenced getting 
together my traps for the Toyage. I need not say that I 
laid in a stock of things said to be "portable," essential, or 
absolutely " indispensable," and that the larger part of them 
proved to be exactly the reverse. Such, I take it, is the 
experience of most young travellers. On the 6th June of 
the above mentioned year — with some slight feelings of regret, 
it mast be admitted — we left the Thames; and on the 9th 
aaw the last of old England's shores, after a brief halt at 
peaceful, sleepy Dartmouth. A few hours later " the waves," 
to use an expression of Lamartine'a, when starting on a cruise 
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2 LEAVING ENGLAND. [Ohap. L 

in the Meditemmean, " liad our deetinies in their power," and 
made as aware of the &ct. 

" Wiodfl are mde in Buc&y'a aleepleaa luy : " 

at least we found them eo, for a breeze increased into a gale 
before we were clear of its outer waters. Our craft was a 
staonch iron screw-steamer, the ' Tynemouth,' which had won 
a good reputation during the Crimean war by weathering out 
that terrible storm in the Black Sea, in which so many vessels 
(including the 'Black Prince') were lost We were bound 
for Yanconver Island, via the Horn, and expected to call 
at one or two porta by the way. On board were some 
three hundred passengers, two-thirds of whom shewed a total 
loss of dignity and self-respect during these early days, and 
made our veesel much resemble a floating hospitaL But 
there is an end to all things ; and by the time we reached 
the tropics, oar friends had recovered their appetites, and, 
dad in light attire, lounged, smoking, chatting, and reading 
under the awnings, giving our decks the appearance of a 
nautical |HC-nio. Our passengers were a study in themselves. 
They included a number of young men, much too large a 
proportion of whom had apparently no profession, bosiness, 
or definite aim in life, to augur well for their future career 
in a new country. Still, most branches were represented; 
from fiumers, tradesmen, and mechanics, to lawyera, artista, 
and literary men. The greatest character on board was a 
venerable Jew, generally known aa " Old Mo'." He was an 
Israelite of the conventional stage type, and did not neglect 
turning a penny, by selling to the passengers stale lemons 
and bad cigars, or by organizing raflles and mock auctions. 
Towards the end of the voyage, be purchased all the odds 
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Oau-.l] OUR PASSENOBBS. 3 

and ends on whicli be ooold Uy hia hands, offering the 
"highesteh prislie for old doBhe and zhewellry;" and with 
theee he aftdrwards stocked a small shop in Viotoria. Moses, 
like Shylock, had much to stand in gibes and sneers, bat 
bore it " with a patient shmg." 

Our moat noticeable living ireight was, bowerer, an "in- 
Toice " of sixty young ladies destined for the colonial and 
matrimonial market. They had been sent oat by a borne 
Society, onder the watchful care of a clergycoan and 
matron; and they must have passed the dreariest three 
months of their existence on boaid, for they were iso- 
lated from the rest of the passengers, and could only look 
on at the fbn and amusements in which erery one else could 
take a part. Every benevolent effort deserves respect; bat, 
from personal observation, I cannot honestly recommend 
such a mode of supplying the demands of a colony. Half 
<^ them married soon after arrival, or went into service ; bat 
a lai^ proportion qoickly went to the bad, and, from appear- 
ances, had been there before. The inflnence of bat a few 
such on the more respectable girls coald not have been 
otherwise than detrimental To speak nngallantly, bnt tnily, 
many of these ladies were neither yoong twr beautiful, and 
reminded me of the crowd who answered the advertisement 
in the &rce of ' Wanted 10,000 Uilliners 1 ' Of course mncH 
might be said about giving the poor creatures a chance I htA 
the fact is, that the market would in the course of affaiiB 
more natarally sapply itself The prosperous settler would 
send for his sweetheart, or come home in search of one, and 
could always get suitable domestics sent out by his friends, 
and meet them at the port of arrival It will be readily 
understood too, that in a new country there is a floating 

B 2 
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4 MUTINY ON BOABD. [dsAP. I- 

population, among wliom Bome indiridoals by " cbance," or by 
industry, have acquired a little money, and are ready to 
plunge into matrimony on the slightest provocation ; whilst 
there ia also a large proportion of " black sheep," who are 
quite ready to amuse themeelvee at the expense of the poor 
girls. 

We were begiuuing to find life somewhat tedious, when 
a storm arose on board that altered the aspect of affairs. In 
common with a large proportion of ships — as far as my 
experience goes — we were considerably undetmanned, and 
the overworked crew rebelled. They came aft to the 
captain; and a scene ensued, in which very high words 
passed, and at length one of tho more daring mutineers 
" planted " (to use the language of the fraternity) a blow 
between the skipper's *' peepers," which brought the " claret " 
rery freely from his nose. In conseqnence, the fiat went 
forth — instantly and indignantly — "Put them in irons!" 
which was, however, a thing easier said than done. At last 
the officers — with the assistance of some of the passengers — 
succeeded in handcufBng the rebels, and they were then 
stowed away in a rather warm compartment near the engine- 
room, till snch time as mutiny should be melted out of 
them. 

Our captain was in a dilemma. We were almost becalmed ; 
OUT sails flapped idly in the wind, while the arrangements 
for the coals were snch, that with these men off duty, our 
engine must soon come to a standstill. The coal was chiefly 
in the fore-hold, and had to be raised, wheeled along deck, 
and deposited in the " bunkers." 

At this juncture a committee of the passengers was con- 
vened, and it was agreed that the more active of all classes 
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Chap. L] VOLUNTEER COAL HEATING. 6 

sboold be invited to Tolonteer, and act aa crew for the time 
being. All the yonnger men came forward readily, trere 
solemnly enrolled, and set to work at once, glad of an iuter- 
mption to the mobotony of the voyage. We scrubhed the 
decks, haaled at ropes, filled the coal-sacks, and hoisted them 
on deck, getting a fair taete of s modem sailor's life on board 
a steam-vessel. It is more than donhtful whether any of na 
woold hare echoed the words of England's sea>«ong writert 
who says — 

*■ Then, Bill, let nt thank ProTidence 
That yoa and I ore aulMra I " 

bat we found it good exercise, and worked with a wilL Did 
we not know that the eyes of sixty maidens were looking on 
approvingly, as we helped them on to the conannunatioD of 
their dearest wishes? We did, and even our parson credit- 
ably proved his " muscular Christianity," and soiled his irre- 
proachable garments at one and the same time. I tasted 
the dignity of labonr in the r6le of an amateur coal-heaver, 
and in the more sinecure employment of keeping the " look- 
ont" We cooled our fevered frames with libations of beer, 
and buckets of diluted lime-juice ; in this matter having an 
ondoubted advantage over the old crew, who didn't get much 
of snch luxuries. At last the tropical heat, superadded to 
that of the furnaces, brought the men to their senses, and 
the latger part of them went hack to work ; three, however, 
held out, and were kept in irons. 

After some rough weather off the Rio do la Plata (known 
familiarly by sailors aa the Biver Plate), in which we stove 
in oar bulwarks and lost a boat, we at last made the Falk- 
land Islands, and came to an anchor in Stanley Harbour. 
This is a land-locked basin some six miles long by half a mile 
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6 THE FALKLAm) ISLANDS. [Chap. I. 

or so wide, and is on East FoUdaod. We arrived there eariy 
in August, bat it was the end of their winter. The sbow hod 
just disappeared from the low hmds, leaving them in places 
very swampy. The island was thick with peat-moes, which 
affords the inhabitants their only fuel, no timber except a 
very limited amount of drift wood being attainable. There 
are no trees whatever on the Falklands, and it is said that 
attempts to introduce them have been nnsuccessAil. It was 
from these islands t^t Col. Moody, when Colonial Governor, 
brought the " Toasac " grass. 

The Falklands had been in the hands of both the Spanish 
and French before we obtained possession of them, and they 
were not formerly valued as they are now. Port Stanley is 
a pretfy little town of 700 or 800 inhabitants, with a church, 
government buildings, and school-housa Vessels retoming 
from Cihina, Australia, or California, find these islands directly 
in their course^ and often pnt into Fort Stanley for repairs, 
water, coal, or supplies. Y^etables and fresh meat are 
abundant, the latter seUing for twopence or three-pence a 
pound. The cattle on the islands are very numerous, and 
feu: the most part wild; they were introduced by the Span- 
iards. Stanley was a tree port at the dat« of our visit; and 
our passeugers took advantage of Ulo fact to lay in stocks of 
hollands and brandy, mnch to the disgust of our steward, who 
firmly believed in monopoly. 

As OUT ship's cow had given up the ghost — frightened to 
death in a storm — and the fowls were things of the past, we 
were all glad to get ashore, luxuriate on Tni)V and fr^h 
provisionB, and stretch our legs. An English company had 
— and I presume has — a large store there, and exported 
hides and furs, employing some 150 persons directly, and 
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a laiger number indirectly, in tiieir ooUection. Our Teesel 
coaled at this setUement. 

We spent several days in excursions from the ^p, shooting 
wild-fowl, and amnsing onrselves with watching the penguin, 
which were very abundant On the beach, when waddling 
away from ns in a hurry, they suggested ihe idea of old 
women tripping orer the stones with many a fall I We 
visited the excellent lighthouse at Oape Pembroke, the 
easternmost point of East Falkland, about eight miles from 
the port. Here we found the keeper's wife, with a family of 
youngster^ some of whom bad never seen even the glories 
of Port Stanley, and yet were happy. The liglithonse, 110 
feet in height, stands at the termination of a barren sand waste, 
and the beach near it is everywhere strewed with kelp and sear 
weed of the most enonnons growth, resembling in fact tea treet. 
Kelp is so thick in some parts of the harbour that it is next 
to impossible to row through it 

Onr mutineers were tried in due form, and sentenced to 
a spell of hard labonr, which in this case consisted of 
amateur gardening, and sanding the floors of the govern- 
ment bnildingB. They were apparently ratlier glad' than 
otherwise of a brief residence in a place where fresh 
food was so abundant, and knew moreover ihsX the next 
vessel touching there short-handed would probably be glad 
to take them at higher wages than those ruling in the port 
of London. 

We were detained — partly by bad weather — for twelve 
days, but at last the favourable moment arrived, and we 
steamed ont in good style. In the evening of the same day 
we passed Staten Land, over the ru^ed shores of which a 
canoj^ of mist hung gracefully. In the valleys a lace-work 
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8 CAPE HORN— SAN FRANCISCO. [Chap. I. 

of snow still reiDEuned. Next moniiiig we were in the Pacific 
in sight of the hroken jagged coast of the lamed and dreaded 
" Horn." The weather was superb, the sea almost a lake 
and the regulation terrors of the passage were nowhere ! For 
the reader's sake, this was a great pity, but onr passengers felt 
a kind of relief from the lingering dread of the more usual 
bad weather of the Cape. We soon got the " trade winds," 
set all sail, and knocked off steam. 

Before we made the Califomian coast, the wind died out, 
and having again to steam, oat coal got reduced to the last 
gasp. All loose wood on deck, and even some valuable 
spars, had to be cut up for the furnaces, and the day before 
our arriTal in San Francisco it was serioiisly contemplated 
to strip the second and third cabins of tbeit berths and fur- 
niture! 

But if we had been glad to go ashore at the Falklands, 
how much more so were we to land in San Francisco, to 
walk about its handsome streets, and enjoy its good things. 
Some of our passengers were so well satisfied with it that 
they abandoned all idea of going any further, and others, who 
could not imagine that our captain would start from it in 
such a hurry, were in consequence left behind. Of San 
Francisco, I shall speak in my concluding chapters. I have 
watched its growth for five years, and believe its history to 
be almost unexampled among cities that have arisen in 
modem times, and that its future teems with the greatest 
promise. 

Kesuming our trip, we at length reached Cape Flattery 
and the Straits of Fuca, and obtained a first glimpse of the 
interminable forests on Vancouver Island, that were to be the 
home of some of us for maay a day. As late as the days 
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<i Cook, it was beliered that YaDcoover Island was a part of 
the mainland, and it wa8 so laid down in the atlas accom- 
panying hi9 great work. The Straits of Fuca were in effect 
80 named in 1792 hy VanconTer, after their real discoverer, 
(7uan de Tnca, an old Greek sailor, whose pretensions, in re 
gard to their exploration, were long scoffed at by geographers. 
Cook sailing np the coast of Nem Al&ion, now known as 
Oregon and Washington Territory, reached the promontory 
whicli has always since home the name he gave it — Cape 
Flattery, " It is in this very latitude," saya he, " where we 
oow were, that geographers have placed the pretended Straits 
of Juan de Fuca. 6uC we saw notiiiDg like it ; nor is there 
the least probability that ever any such thing existed." 
Tolerably positive language! — more especially when we know 
the real facta of the voyage, as later given to the world by 
Captain James Bumey,* who served with Cook on this iden- 
tical voyage. He says, "After making the coast, unfavourable 
winds and weather forced the ships as &r south as to 43", 
and when we again made way northward, blowing and thick 
unsettled weather prevented our tracing a continnation of the 
coast, so that between a cape in lat. 44° 55' N., named by 
Captain Cook Cape Foulweather, and a point of land in 
48° 15' N., which he named Cape Flattery, because the 
prospect of the land near it gave it a doubtful promise of a 
barboDT, we obtained only now and then a glimpse of the 
land. 

" We were near the last-mentioned point on the evening of 
the 22Dd (March, 1778), and a little before seven o'clock; it 



'A Chronological History of North- Ewtern Voy»g« of Discovery,' 
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10 STRAITS OF FUOA. tCHAP. I. 

groving dar^ Captain Cook tacked to wait for daylight, in- 
tending to make closer examination ; bat before morning a 
hard gale of wind came on witb rainy weather, and we were 
obliged to keep off from the land. At this time a port was 
neoeesaty to both shipS) to repair the lower rising, as well 
aa to recrait their stock of fresh water. On the 29th, in the 
forenoon, we again made tJiie land. At noon, the latitude was 
observed 49° 28* N." The reader who has followed me thns 
far, will see that Cook missed the entrance to the Straits of 
Fnca. There is nothing sarprisLng in the fact, though there 
is ii) his hasty conclusion with regard to the existence of a 
strait. The last latitude is approximately that of Nootka 
Soond, Yancouver Island, of which both Cook and Bumey 
give ns full descriptions. 

Between 1787-9, Captains Berkely, Duncan, Meares, and 
Kendrick — ^the three firBt-named English, the latter American 
— all confirmed Fuea's discovery by visits which they paid 
to various parte of the Straita; and one of the objects of 
Vancouver's great voyage was to determine the truth of their 
statements. He arrived in the Straits — the supposed Straits 
of Fuca, as he terms them — on Sunday, the 29th April, 
1792, and from that date commenced the survey which has 
immortalised his name. On the day of his arrival he met 
Captain Grey, an American, who had made a trip up the 
Straite, and had been wintering on the coast. 

And now let us speak of Fuca, who seems to have been 
in his own day neglected and misunderstood, as he was after- 
wards doubted and ignored. His real name was Apostolus 
Talerianos ; and all that we know of him is recorded in the 
celebrated work entiUed * PurcAaa kit PUgrimet^ — first pub- 
lished in 1625 — under the title of " A note made by me, 
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Michael Lok the elder, touching the Strait ef the Sea, eon^ 
monij/ caUed Fretum Anian, m tM Smtth Sea, tlirongli tlie 
North-west passage of Meta incogoita." 

In aufastance the narrative is as follows: — ^Lok being in 
Venice in 1596, was introdnoed to a Greek pilot — an old 
man of " three-score yearee," commonly known by his com- 
panions as Juan de Fuea, although his real name was that 
recorded above. He said that he had been in the Spanish 
service "fortie yearea" and that, on one of hia voyages, he 
had been in the galleon taken off Gape California ( ? Gape 
St Lucas), by " Gaptaine Candlith IhtgUthman, whereby he 
lost sixtie thousand Buckets, of his owne goods." 

In 1592, the Viceroy of Mexico sent him on a voyage of 
discovery to the Straits which now bear his name. He 
followed the coast of Galifbmia and Oregon, &c^ "vntill 
hee came to the latitnde of fbrtie-eeuen degrees, and there 
finding that the land trended North and North-east, with a 
broad Inlet of Sea, betweene 47 and 48 degrees of Latitude : 
hee entered there into, sayling therein more then twentie 
dayefl, and foond that land trending still, sometime North- 
west and North-east, and North, and also E]ast and South- 
eastward, and very macb broader Sea then was at the said 
entrance, and he passed by diners islands in that sayling. 
And at the entrance of the said Strain tliere is on the North- 
west coast thereof, a great Hedluid or Island, with an 
exceeding high Pinacle, or spired Bock, like a pillar tbere- 
Dpon. 

" Also he said, that he went on Land in diuers places, and 
that he saw some people on Land, clad in Seasts skins : 
and that the Land is very fmitfoll, and rich of Gold, Siluer, 
Fearle, and other things, like Notta Spasaia. 
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12 JUAN DE FUOA. [Chap. 1, 

"And also he said, tliat be being entered thus faire into 
the said Strait, and being come into the North Sea akeady 
(which means that he bad rounded Vancouver Island), and 
finding the Sea wide enough every-wbere, and to be about 
thiitie or fortie leagues wide in the month of the Straits, 
where hee entred, hee thought he had now well discharged 
his ofBce, and done the thing which he was sent to doe ; and 
that bee not being armed to resist the force of the Saluage 
people that might happen, hee therefore set sayle and r&- 
tiimed homewante againe towards Noua Spizma, where he 
aniTed at AcaptUco, Anno 1592." 

The Viceroy welcomed him with empty compliments, and 
recommended him to go to Spain, and lay his discoveries 
before the King, " which voyage hee did performe." The 
Kingreceived him courteously with " wordes after the Spanish 
manner," but did nothing for him, and giving up all hopes of 
reward, he went to Italy, where Lok met him. 

He there offered to enter the English service, hoping at the 
same time to be remembered in regard to his great loss to 
Candlish. Lok wrote immediately to Lord Treasurer Cecil, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, end Master Bichard Hakluit the geo- 
grapher, asking them to forward 100/. to fetch Fuca to 
England, he not being la a position to afford it. Answer 
came that the idea was well liked, but the money not being 
forthcoming, the matter was allowed to drop. Later, Lok — 
who had been English Consul at Aleppo — corresponded 
with Fnca, and when himself in tie island of Zante, wrote to 
Cephalonia, offering to take the old pilot at his own expense 
to England. But poor old Fuca was by this time — Christmas, 
1602, — dead, or at the point of death, and we lost the chance 
of making an early discovery of an important coast. 
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The Straits of Fuca have been often deecribed, and I will 
not enlarge upon the subject. Although the scenery is in 
parts very beautiful, and occasionally grand, there is a mono- 
tony about them inseparable from pine-forests, rocks, and 
islands. We soon arrived off Esquimalt, obtained a pilot, 
and entered the harboor, now one of our most important 
naval stations in the Pacific, as it is also one of the healthiest. 
It is, in effect, the port of Victoria, as only moderat«-sized 
yessels can safely enter the harbour of the latter place, owing 
to a bar at its entrance. 

Of Victoria, in which town I spent three winters, what 
shall I say P Its career has been a forced and unhealthy 
one, and it is at tbe present day suffering from the effects. 
For a time, indeed, tbe British Columbian mines gave it an 
impetus, and bad there been a really good ^ricultural 
country in the neighbourhood, it would have doubtless 
become a permanently prosperous settlement. But although 
Victoria has much in its favour, — a climate almost unsui^ 
passed, provisions abundant and cheap, and fair facilities of 
communication with neighbouring countries, — it has dwindled 
down to a very low ebb indeed. I may be excused for 
alluding to one fact well known in the colony, although 
most writers on the subject have persistently ignored it It 
is this: that men who have made lai^ fortunes in the 
mines, and other ways, — and there have been many such, — 
do not, as a rule, become settlers in that country. In 
AoBtralia and California they do become attached to the 
soil ; they find abundance of available and open lands, and 
end by becoming prosperous and contented residents. This 
point is of great importance. The discovery of minerals, 
however profitable to individuals, will not make a eounlrj/ ; 
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14 VICTORIA, VANCOXJTEB ISLAND. [Chap. I. 

but the disooTery of minerals and rich lands fit for (^cul- 
tural pmanits may do bo.* 

I spent many pleasant days in Victoria: it vas my resting- 
place in the intervals between many lengthened jonmeys. 
It is a Tery bright, clean, well-built litUe town, with all the 
latest improvements. There are episcopal, dissenting, and 
Boman Catholic churches, a mechanics' institnte, theatre, 
and gaa-worka. There are many private and public societies, 
masonic, national or charitable ; and the traveller can always 
be sure of much hospitality if he comes with good credentials. 
The naval gentlemen from Esqnimalt give life and tone to 
the society of the place, while the active or retired servaoto 
of the Hudson's Bay Company are its principal residents. 
This Company has in Victoria a very fine warehouse and 
wharves, and now does a miscellaneooa bnsinesB, in addition 
to the collection of fhrs. 

Our fellowpaBsengers, who had come to make a rapid and 
gigantic fortune in Cariboo, now for tiie most part awoke to the 
fact that the mines were yet some five buodred miles away, and 
out of our list of three hundred persons not more than 



* The nuioland of this now united colony, British Colninbia, has a fair 
■mount of good land. The QoTemor in a recent Blue Book sajs, " The 
most important advance made hy British Colnabia in 1866 was the mpid 
development of agricaltore occasioned by the inneanng number of wiggon 
roads and other oommnnic&tions. Home-mannfictnred flonr of superior 
quality is already taking the place of the imported article. TJae is beug 
mtdo of the magnificent timber covering the sides of the harbours and 
inlets ; and span and lumber of superior quality were exported in 1866 to 
the value of 10,0001. llie yield of gold in the year is roughly estimated at 
60(^0001., and, ss there were certunly not more tbui three thousand miners 
engsged, the avenge product reached 2001. per man, — for aceeding any 
avmge ever reached in California or Australia." 
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tweaty-flve ever reached the Northern El Dorado. When, 
in 1863, I made a sketching and pedeBtrian tear to that 
districtr I met gome of my fellow passmgerH already on the 
way down, disgusted and crestfallen. They knew nothing 
of mining, and their only chance of obtuning an interest in 
a company was in the same way as in Cornwall or Wales — 
by baying it This too was a rather shaky undertaking. 
If bonght on the spot, there was a great probability that 
the ground was " salted," a technical term for a well known 
rwte, that of scattering a few ounces of gold among the dirt ; 
the seller (tme in a double sense) re-discorering it there 
before the Tictim's eyes. He did not always get even this 
satisfaction ; fragments of brass candlesticks and dutch metal 
have sometimes done dnty for the precious deposit^ and it 
is said that Chinese miners are excellent at manufacturing 
fictitious nu^ets and quartz specimens. 

A friend of mine purchased in Yictoria a share in a Cariboo 
mine, and on arriral there was unable to find ot hear of any 
traces of it. It existed only on paper. On the other hand 
Cariboo was, and stUl a, a very rich field. A single com- 
pany once realized 180 lbs. of gold as the result of one 
day's work.' I have myself seen 200 oz. collected from the 
" dnmp-boi," as the proceeds of one " shift," or eigjit hours' 
work. Mncb of this kind of thing baa been already laid 
before the pnblic, but the deductions made therefrom have 
not been by any means correct The fact is, that in a large 



* Pot the week ending Juljr 9th, 1866, the Ericson Company took ont 
1400 OS. The following week reached still higher,— 1926 os., worth over 
60001. I well lemembBT the first gold "struck" in that claim, snd 
the general torpme that anything whatever was to be found in that 
locality. 
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number of cases the working expenses were very heavy, and 
one, two, or even three seasons' work had often to be first 
expended before there were any returns. The price of pro- 
visions, at the date of my visit, averaged all round a dollar 
(4*. 2(2.) a pound, and l&bonr commanded tea dollars a day. 
Even the hardy pioneers, men who had been " broken in " 
in California or Australia, were by no means universally 
lucky. The fete of the discoverers of " William's Creek," 
the richest valley in Cariboo, is a case in point One of 
them, William Dietz, a Grerman, broken down by hardship 
and exposure, was dependent on charity while I was in 
Victoria ; and the second, Bose, a Scotchman, died of 
starvation in the woods, and was afterwards found by horror- 
stricken friends. On his tin-cup he had attempted to 
record his sufferings, by scratching thereon a few broken 
words. 

Of my experiences on the grand Cariboo road, a work of 
great engineering skill, especially in the Canons of the 
Fraaer, of that great river itself, of lakes, foreste and torrents, 
" ranches " and road-side honseB, I could relate enough to 
fill this volume, but will say nothing;* for the very good 



* But I mnat mention one tact hitereatii^ in the hiatorj of joninaliim on 
the Pacific. In 1865 a Bmall newipaper was Btarted in the nines, and waa 
named * The Caribix) Sentinel.' It conriated of one (foolscap) i beet of foni 
p^es, and with an occaaional Bupplement, aold at one dollar (4«. 2d.) a 
copy I The editor, Mr. Wallace, whom I knew well, waa the all-in-all of 
the office. He waa hia own compositor, pressman, adveitisement agent, 
pnbliaher, and collector, and doubtless would have been bia own paper 
maker on tlie spot if tags had been less Tslnable I He was mj suocesaful 
in a pecuniary point of view, and afterwards sold the ooncem to some one 
else. He then commenced the pablicaticm of a paper at the town of Tale, 
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reason that the coantiy has already been admirably described 
in the work of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle.f These gentle- 
men went over exactly the same ground, and have presented 
a faithful picture of the whole, as far as the subject can 
possibly interest the public. The succeeding chapters contain 
some account of my trips in other and less known parts of 
the same country, while the bulk of this volume describes 
visits paid to mnch more northern climes. 



ID the CaSoas of the Froeer, and has since returned to EngUnd, hnTJng 
retired with a competency. 

t Capt. Uayne's ' Four Yeara in Britiah Columbia,' a very reliable and 
intereeting work, touches on the aame nibject. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

THE QLA.CIEBS OF BOTE INLET, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Mountaiug of British Columbia xaA adjacent coaats — Bute Inlet — 
Cbilicoten Indiana — A "blowup" — Indian packeri — Route through 
the ftseats — Indian guide — Chinook jargon — Trackless foreata — 
Loet in the woods — The glacier streams — Camp — Great glacier — 
Dcacription — Return Joumef — Second glacier. 

A OLANCE at the map of Britiah Columbia shows ns one of 
the most broken jagged coast lines in the world, with ariua 
of the sea innumeiable, into each of which some rirer, small 
or lai^e, finds its way. These streams, fed by Damerons 
tributaries, bora of - the snow and ice, pass through the 
valleys of tlie Cascade and coast ranges, bordering on the 
Gulf of Geoigia, Straits of Fuca, aad adjacent coast. 
The general character of these mountain ranges is Alpine ; 
perpetual snow reigns in their upper regions, and glaciers 
exist in their valleys. Such are known to exist at the 
Stekine Biver in particular. 

A direct route from the coaat into the Cariboo mines by 
the way of Bute Inlet had been projected and partly carried 
out in the year 1864 ; and in consequence the writer was 
induced to visit this otherwise inaccessible country. A 
schooner, with men and supplies on board, left Victoria 
Vancouver Island, on the 16th March of that year; and he 
then took the opportunity, kindly given him by the pro- 
jector of the road, Mr. Alfred Waddington, of paying the 
glaciers a visit 
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Omitting aU details of a tedious passage, we arrived at 
Bote liilet an the 22ad March, and getting a fair breeze, we 
made the month of the Homathco BiTer the same day. On 
entering the inlet, the transition irom the low rocky islands 
of the Gnlf of Greorgia to the precipitpos snow-capped 
mountains of the mainland was very marked. The skipper, 
who knew the Norway coast, said that it exactly resembled 
the scenery of the ** Fiords." The snow, then fast melting, 
yielded many a streamlet which glided peacefully through 
the forest to the sea, and many a thnndering cataract which 
fell over bare and abrupt clifls. Near the river some Chil- 
icoten Indians paddled out in their canoes, and came on 
board to get a free rida Tbey had rings through their 
noses, were much painted, and wore the inevitable blanket of 
the coast For the rest, there was nothing very characteristio 
in tlieir costume ; some having a shirt without breeches, some 
breeches without a shirt Two of them were picturesque 
with wolf-skin robes, hair turned inwards, and the outer side 
adorned with fringes of tails derived &om marten or squirrel. 
Among them one old hag attracted some notice, from her 
repulsive appearance and the short pipe which she seemed to 
enjoy. 

On nearing a small wharf already erected at the mouth of 
the river, a solitary white man, Mr. C , made his appear- 
ance, and was evidently glad to see us. He had been left 
in charge of stores, mules, Ac, daring winter, and the 
Indians had at times threatened his life. 

An amusing incident had occurred during his stay. Ho 
had missed many small things &om his log house, and could 
not catch the thief, whoever he might be, but who be bad 
reason to believe must have entered the cabin by the large open 

o 2 
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ohiiuney. At last he got a friend to go inside with a quarter 
of a pound of ganponder, and locking the door, made pre- 
tence of leaving, but crept back near the house to watch the 
result Soon, an Indian came stealthily along, aana culottes, 
tata everything. He climbed on the roo^ and got nearly 
down tiie chimney, when the man inside threw the powder 
on the smouldering aafaes, and off it went. The Indian went 
off also I and with a terrific yell ; but over hie condition a veil 
mast be drawn. He afforded for some time afterwards a 
very wholesome warning to his tribe, being unable to sit or 
lie down. 

These people appeared to be very bare of provisions, and 
disputed with their wretched "cayota" dogs anything that 
we threw out of our camp, in the shape of bones, bacon rind, 
or tea leaves, and similar luxuries. Many of them were 
subsequently employed in packing goods on their backs, 
always carrying their loads fixed to a strap which came round 
and over ihwT fvreheada. As they would pack 100 lbs. and 
upwards this way, their heads must be regarded as tolerably 
strong and thick! Some of them were also employed in 
building the road. 

After making sundry arrangement^ we started up. The 
route lay through a magnificent forest of cedar,* hemlock, 
and Douglas pine, individual specimens of which almost 



* Cedar, as it is popularly known on tbe coast, is the Thaja gigantea of 
botaniBts. Douglas Pine, Ahiei Doiiglasii, aod Hemlock ^Abie$ Bridget, 
'Proc, California Acad. Natural Scipncep,' Vol. 2.). Maple {Acer macro- 
phyUam), Alder (^Alniu Origana), White Pine (Ptnui itrobutt) and 
Spruce (_Abie> Metizieiii), are also common trees of the coast. For theee 
scientific nomra I am indebted to Mr. Brown, with whom I was after- 
wards asoociated on the Vancouver Island expedition. 
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rivalled the " big trees " of Califomis. One of the cedars 
measured forty-five feet in circumference at the butt (about 
the height from the ground of a man's chest). Although the 
snow lay on the ground so thickly, that the heavily-laden 
pack-train of mules could hardly proceed without a path 
being cleared fur them, the moBquitoes were already out in 
full force. So abundant were they that the writer took nine 
from the back of bis hand at one pinch between finger and 
thumb. They bit through anything from blankets to cord 
unmeDtionables, and against their infUctioos there was liter- 
ally " nothing like leather." 

The road followed more or less the river valley, the scenery 
of which was not seen to advantage till, after crossing the 
stream by a rope-ferry, we commenced the ascent of a moun- 
tain hj a zigzag trail, in order to avoid the passage of a 
rock-girt canon. From this the views were superb. Purple 
cliffs rose — pine-clad and abrupt — ^whilst below the Homathco 
made its way to the sea, realizing the words of our Laureate, 

" Wateis batwMn walls 
Of Bhadowy granite, io a gleanung pan." 

A&r off, snow-crowned peaks and blue valleys completed 
the picture. 

On the Idlh April, having arrived at the fiirthest camp of 
the constructing party, I engaged on Indian who was sup- 
posed to know the country well, and started with him for the 
Great Glacier. The Chinook jargon, the only medium of 
converse with these Indians, has no equivalent for " glacier." 
It could only be expressed by h^ ice, hyu gwiw, — " plenty of 
ico and snow ;" and I was very much in the fix of a dignitary 
of the Church on that coast, who began an address to the 
Indians with "Children of the forest," butwasratherdisgusted 
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to find his iDterpreter conid only render it, Ifyu tenata man 
eopa stick — "Manylittie men among the sticks (orstumpB)!" 
I could not make the man thoroughly nndeistand, and after 
two days' wandering it became obvious that it would be better 
to retnm and seek another guide. We acconlingly retnmed, 
and, haring secured the aervicea of an Indian of some intelli- 
gence — Tellot by name — an old chief, I again started ; this 
time, as it proved, with more success. 

Few can have any conception of the old forests through 
which our course lay, who have not themselves seen such. 
Thick with living vegetation, they were equally so with decay 
and death. Now an immense fallen trunk, over which we 
had to climb, blocked the path ; now one under which 
we were obliged to creep ; and now and again, an accumuU' 
tion of the same, the effect of some wintry storm or natural 
death. Here, as the tree falls so it lies, and has lain undis- 
turbed for ages. Hence, a log, gteea with moss, suddenly 
collapsed as we trod on it, and we were half-buried in tinder. 
Prickly thickets were common. 

Men have frequently been lost in the woods of this country 
for long periods ; and some, unable to discover a way out from 
them, have suffered protracted and painful deaths. 

In 1S65, a merchant of Victoria went out on an excursion 
trip on the occasion of the Queen's birthday, and landed with 
others at Sooke Harbour — a place sixteen miles from the 
town, and where, as is common on Vancouver Island, the 
forest is extremely dense. Being rather short-sighted, he 
wandered off a trail, and was six days in the woods without 
food. 

A party of sixty men, among whom was the writer, volun- 
teered to go in search of him, and made a detailed examina- 
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tion of the locality, proceeding in tte maimer of riflemen 
vhen " extended," with aa mucb regularity as was poesible in 
that broken country, thick with timber and underbrush, and 
where yon often could not see the next man ten feet off. 
But these efforts were entirely noenccessful, although con- 
tinued for several days; and eventnally this gentleman 
wandered out again on the ill-defined trail, and was found 
there — in tot^ ignorance of the fact — by some hunters pass- 
ing by. It need not be said that he Fas iu a very exhausted 
state. He had heard the bugle-calls and shouts of the 
searching party, but was at the time in too feeble a condition 
to make himself heard. On the fourth day he had made his 
will, and having no paper, had written it in pencil on his white 
handkerchief ! 

Later the same year Mr. Butler, an explorer, in a different 
branch of the same service as the writer — the Busso-Ameri- 
can Telegraph Expedition — was lost for nearly two weeks in 
Korthem British Columbia, near the Upper Fraser. He had, 
when in pursuit of a Garibceuf deer, wandered far from the 
camp of bis companions, and attempting to retrace his steps, 
found that he had lost his reckoning entirely. In order to 
try and discover a way out of the forest he climbed a tree ; 
bat a branch gave way, and he was unfortunate enough to 
&U from it, remaining at its base stunned and balf-uncon- 
sciouB for two days. At last, partially recovering his strength, 
he managed to reach Fraser Biver, and to construct a raft of 
small logs; but from his weakness, and from the rapidity 
of ihd curreut, he was unable to manage it, and it left him at 
last stuck on a bar of the river, with the pleasure of seeing 
it float away in the distance. He, however, reached the bank, 
and took to the slower but surer mode of following the course 
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c^ the riTer by land through the woods end thickets. He at 
length reached a small " clearing " owned by Chinamen, who 
treated him kindly and took him to the " city " (a board and 
shingle one) at the Mouth of Quesnelle. He had snbsiBted 
for twelve days on fern and " gamass," or Hly roots, and a 
few berries. 

To retam to our nairatiTe : — we found that rotten snow 
covered the ground, logs, and nQderbmsh, to a depth of 
several feet, and travelling with the loads we carried was 
hardly pleasurable. We, however, pushed on, and, after fol- 
lowing the Homathco River more or less closely for the greater 
part of a day, we reached the first glacier stream, and soon 
obtained a distant view of the great " frozen torrent " itself, 
with the grand snow-peaks behind it. 

This stream, witJi several others derived from the same 
source, ran with great violence, and had to be waded ; it was 
as much as I could possibly do to cross them, aad I thought 
that but for the additional fifty pounds on my back I should 
have been taken off my legs. 

To this point several Indiana had accompanied us, and I 
was not over-grieved to see them continue following the main 
river ; they were bound for Tatla Lake. They begged for a 
" potlatch " or gift, and, glad to get rid of them, I acceded to 
their request for a little floor, tobacco, &c. To one of the 
children I gave a sixpence, expluning in donbtfnl Chinook 
that her Majesty, as thereon portrayed, was Victoria, Klootch- 
maa tyhee eopa Kif^ George iUi-he, — or " Woman-chief of the 
King George Land " or England,* and he immediately sug- 



■ " »[ing George niaa," in the Chinook jargon (a mixture of English, 
French, ind IndiAn, used ai a tncans of converse aoUMig most of the white 
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gested by motdons that he intended to hang the coin from 
his nose! 

We pitched our camp in on open space &om which the 
snow bad melted, on the flat of land extending for several 
miles below the glacier. On the next morning (24tb April) 
after onr simple repast, and one pipe, I left Tellot in camp 
to look after the traps, as he was unwilUug to take any more 
tronble, and struggled up by mysel f to the base of the glacier, 
a distance of about two and a half miles, through very deep, 
but rotten and thawing enow. The flat was strewed with 
boulders and drift-wood, with here and there a sand-bar, and 
covered with enow so soft, that I frequently slipped in 
between masses of rock up to my chest, or higher, and occa- 
sionally jerked down, without any warning, into a streamlet 
that had undermined it The streams were large and swift ; 
one of them in fact was a small river, too deep and strong 
to be waded. Fiue and alder woods enclosed this open space 
on eitiier side. 

On reaching the glacier, its presence was rendered very 
obvious, by the cracking of the ice, and the careering of the 
stones from its surface. This was incessant ; now a shower 
of pebbles, now a few haudredweight of boulders, and now a 
thimbleful of sand, bat always something coming over. The 
ice — very evidently such, at the cracks where you saw its 
true colour, and its dripping lower edges of stalactite form — 
yet appeared for the meet part tike wet smooth rock, from 

men aod nativea oT the coast) aimplv means an EDgliahmaD, and was 
originated hj the fact that oar fint acquaintance with tbem was made in 
tbe Oecirgiaa em. "Boston man," or "Boston" simplj, stands for an 
American ; the first vessels bearing the stars and stripes, hailed from that 
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the qTiantity of dirt on its Biuface. At its tenniiiatioii the 
glacier must have been three^aarters of a mile in iridth; 
it was coDBiderably wider higher up. Whilst sketching it, 
all aroond was so supremely tranqoil, that its action was 
rery noticeable. Bocks and boolders fell from it sufiBcient 
to crush any too eager obBerver. A great quantity of enow 
was on its surface, but fast melting and forming streamlets 
that glistened in the sun, whilst &om innermost icy caToma, 
torrents of discoloured water poured. The day was extremely 
warm, and the glacier in full activity. It ran east and west, 
the son setting behind the grand peaks, from whose snows 
it derived its existence. 

The terminal moraines were yery distinctly marked by 
pyramids, islands (between the streams), and heaps of boul- 
ders, some of them a quarter of a mile in advance, on the 
flat. That these pointed to a former period when the glacial 
mass extended thus iar cannot be doubted. The green pine 
woods came almost to the glacier in places. Its surface was 
strewed with boulders, and both the lateral and medial 
moraines were strongly marked. Here aud there a sapling, 
either detached from the side precipices, or possibly sprung 
from a waft^ seed, was peacefully moving on to its destruc- 
tion. The crevasses were large and yawning. Square 
hummocks of ice, forced up by the closing of crevasses, 
existed in many places on its surface, whilst at the western 
or upper end, pinnacles, peaks, and pyramids of ice were 
seen in the distance. I have httle doubt that nearly all the 
features usually observable in connection with glaciers were 
to be found there. 

The mountains behind were lofty, and one peak was 
slightly homed; whilst one immense black mass of ruck. 
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with precipitous sides, reared itaelf from the sorroundiug 
purity. Aftet spending. the day in such crude examination 
as my time would permit, I returoed lata in the erening 
to the camp, whe^e Tellot had remained all day. From his 
manner, I should suppose that he thought me a fool for my 
pains, altbongh he showed some little interest in my sketches. 

After joining once more the camp of the road party, and 
resting there a day or two, I tamed my face coartwards — 
proceeding leisurely to the Ferry station, and sketching in 

the neighbourhood. There I stopped two days with S , 

^e man in charge, and later with the Superintendent, and 
some of the workmen who came down for supplies ; I then 
started down for the coast with a pack-train then returning- 
When within eleven miles from the sea, I left tiiem ; and this 
time proceeded entirely alone to risit a second glacier, which 
could be seen from the trail, and very much resembled in 
general appearance the Mer de Glace. This was less trouble- 
some to reach, but the streams had to be waded constantly. 
Oiten an accumulation of drift-wood on a bar or " rifBe," as 
it is termed on that coast, would assist me in crossing ; but 
the principal stream from the glacier could not be crossed at 
all, and so turbulent was it that it had swept agfay a sub- 
stantial bridge, formerly built oyer it (at the crossing of the 
road). 

The ice of this glacier, and the water from it, were com- 
paratively pure, and it was really a very beautiful sight. 
The mountains behind it seemed of less height, and more 
rounded in form, than in the case of the other glacier. One 
immense slope of dazzling purity was very striking. The 
cliflfe and hills, by whidi it was shut in, were more pre- 
cipitooB. The woods almost extended to its base. The flat 
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in front was Btrowed with treeH swept from the river's banks 
at times when its waters were unusuBlly swollen, or in some 
instances doubtless brought down on the glacier itself. The 
boulders )iere were neither so large nor bo abundant, but 
there was more sand. 

As 8 canoe was to leave Bute Inlet' the following day, and 
it was getting late, after sketching the glacier, I reluctantly 
made my way back to the trail, and followed it through the 
woods to the station at t'he mouth of the river. 

* In a paper read before the Boyal Oeographical Society last sessioD 
(1868), BuU Inlet was mentioned as the termlDal point on tiw Pacific 
of a proposed railway and atcam-boat roat« from t^e Atlantic eea-Tx>ard. 
See Appendix (I.). The nme scbeme haa been more recently laid before 
tbe Britiah Association. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE TBAOEDT AMONQ THB OLACIEBfl. 

Reported mardtr — Canoe trip on the hs — Dodd'a Narrows — Island on 
file — The maKMsre at Bute Inlet — Reports of survivon — Seoraid 
massacre — Ezcitement in tlie Colony — Expeditions in search of the 
Indiana — Capture of & port of the mnrdereiB — The ideal aitd real 
Indian — liis ultimate extinction — Reason* for it — Indian traders — 
Proposed semi-aecnlar, semi-missionary settlements — The misuon at 
Hetlakahtla. 

I BEACHED the station kte in the evening, and, after a little 
refreshment, tnrned into my blankets immediately, and was 
soon fast asleep. Early next monuDg, whilst I was yet 
sleeping soundly in company with the packers and two of 
the workmen who were aboat to leave the party, some 
friendly Indians broke ioto the room without warning, and 
awoke n^ saying, in an excited and disjointed manner, that 
the man in charge of the ferry (thirty miles higher up the 
river) had been mnrdered by the Chilicotens for refusing to 
give away the provisions and other property in his care. 
We simply laughed at the idea, knowing that although 

S , the man in question, was sometimes living alone, 

the working-party was near him, engaged in blasting rock, 
bridging, and otherwise building the road. Moreover, con- 
stant commonication was necessarily held between them, — 
bis station being a temporary depdt for provisioos, toohi, 
and blasting-powder. The pack-train from the mouth of' 
the river made a regular trip to him about every six days, 
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and we believed tHat he and the party generally were well 
armed. 

The Bupermtendent had gladly entrusted letters of imptnt- 
ance to me, and had in fact rather harried my departure 
in order that they should reach Victoria by an early date. 
I therefore, od the nooB of the same day, the 30th April, 
left the river by canoe, in company with two of the work- 
men, and one Clayooeh Indian. The latter being the owner 
of the canoe, proved an inexorable tyrant, and kept ub 
paddling . for three days, from early dawn to dewy eve. 
Although these " light kanims," bnilt of cedar, appear too 
&ail for the sea, we came down the inlet, and crossed the 
Gnlf of Georgia to Nanaimo Point, Vaoconyer Island, in 
perfect safety, getting then a fair breeze till the end of oar 
trip. 

I have many times seen the Indians of that coast, when 
migrating from one village to another, employ two canoes, set 
a little apart, but parallel to each other, and covered with 
planks. Their household gods, their strings of dams, and 
dried fish, are piled on the top of this arrangement, and a 
man seated la one ot the canoes can steer it. It is a capital 
contrivance for use on the sea: a small sail is often hoisted 
on the top of the planks. 

As long as the weather is moderate there is nothing more 
pleasurable than lying at the bottom of a canoe, smoking or 
dozing, whilst it cleaves through the water, but in a rough 
or chopping sea one's time is occupied in keeping it baled 
out, and the Indian's in steering, — a careful and difficult opera- 
tion. We camped on some of the numerous islands of the 
Gnlf, and had capital weather. Whilst passing through 
"Dodd's Narrows" we had a near tussle with fate. The 
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water there at ebb or flow comes wiUi the whole force of 
the tide through a small rocky passage in eddies and conents, 
and om Indiaa, usually so impassible, iros evidently scared, 
as we passed between two opening whirlpools, and within a 
few feet of them. We paddled for life, and got through 
safely. Be afterwards told us, pointing back to the place 
with a sbndder, " ffyu n-wasH kyack cUUtawa keekm^ 
ya-tDal" — "Many savages (Indians) had quickly gone to 
the bottom there," or had found a watery grave. 

At one of our mid-day halts for tea, &c., we set a whole 
island on fire. Our camp-fire being built at the base of a 
shelving diff, set light to some dry grass, which in its turn 
commomcated the flame to the underbrush at a short distance, 
and in a little while the forest itself, covering the whole 
island, formed one immense conflagration. The last we 
saw of it was a cloud of smoke on the horizon some hours 
afterwards as we skimmed away from it with a favonring 
breeze. These forest fires are often very grand sights, and 
bom for weeks. New Westminster, on the IVaser, has had 
some very narrow escapes from total destruction from them. 

We arrived safely in Tictoria without meeting with any 
fiirther incidents of special interest, and were generally con- 
gratalated by persons of experience on having made s very 
quick trip. The distance, 185 miles, had occujaed us five 
days, camping every night. 



But a week after our arrival — on the morning of the 12th 
May — the writer, in common with all Victoria, was startled 
and horrified by news just arrived from Bute Inlet vii 
Naoaimo. Fourteen out of seventeen men of the working 
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party had been massacred by the Cbilicotens under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, on tie very morning (the 30th 
April) that the IntSans had awoke us at the station (forty- 
three miles distant), with the reported death of the ferry- 
keeper. He, poor fellow, had indeed beeQ killed the day 
before, but they had not been satisfied with his blood. On 
the early morning of the day following bis murder, whilst the 
workmen were yet soandly sleeping, the Indians had sur- 
rounded the camp, cut the tent-poles, and dropped the tents 
on their victims, firing into them with tbeir muskets, and 
running knives into their bodies till all but three were 
despatched. 

One of the survivors, Petersen, a Dane, told the writer that 
hearing the shot^ he jumped out of his blankets, and was 
immediately struck at by an Indian with an axe ; bo stepped 
aside just to see it Ml heavily on the ground, and a few 
seconds after this was shot in the arm. Faint, and bleeding 
copiously, he plunged into the river hard by, and its swift 
waters carried him down half a mile over the stones and 
"snags," bruising him niuch. He managed to reach the bank, 
sjiA was soon after rejoined by Mosley, a man who had 
escaped almost unhurt, although he had, whilst struggling to 
release himself from the fallen tent, seen long knives, 
on either side of him pierce the prostrate bodies of his com- 
panions. The third man, Buckley, an Irishman, who 
afterwards joined them, bad been stabbed repeatedly by tbe 
Chilicotflns, and fell, &int from the loss of blood, remaining 
nnconscious for hours, and they left him, imagining he was 
dead. These men, sick and down-hearted, on arrival at the 
rope-ferry found that the boat or "scow" bad been cut 
adrift, and the swift current had carried it away. In their 
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weak condition, they had no means of crossing till Buckley, 
who had been s sailor, managed to rig up a " travelling loop," 
as he termed it, and succeeded in hauling himself over on the 
cable stretched across the river, which was 200 yards wide 
at that spot. He then sent over the " travelling block " 
(formerly attached to ropes fixed to the boat), and Petersen 
and Hoeley were at length brought over safely. They 
eventually reached the coast, and leaving the river's mouth 
by canoe, travelled slowly to Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, 
where they got the mail steamer for Yictoria. The superin- 
tendent, and two others who on the morning of the attack 
were camped a little way a-head of the main party, had risen 
early, and were at work "blazing," i.e. marking the trees 
with an axe to show where the trail should go. They were 
attacked and shot before they could offer any resistance. It 
is said that the In^ans, glutted with blood, tore the heart 
out of one of them and ate it ! With these poor fellows I had 
just been stopping ; with three of them, indeed, I had cunped 
as late as the 2Sth of April, or but two days before this 
brutal transaction. I had reason indeed to be grateful for my 
escape. The Chilicotens were well provided with fire-arms. 
As it afterwards appeared, a number of guns, sent for the 
protection of the workmen, had been paid away to these 
natives for various services, and it was therefore true that the 
party was killed by its own weapons. On the other hand, 
the men were virtually unarmed, having, as it was afterwards 
shown, but one gun and one revolver among them. These, 
from the sudden and treacherous nature of the attack, do not 
appear to have been of the slightest assistance. From tiie 
apparent friendliness of the natives, a &ital security had 
reigned among the party, nor could any of us detect the 
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slightest ground for alurn. I was myself, also, totally 
tmarmed, but got at that time a lessoD which I have taken 
to heart I have always since carried a toruBty revolYer, and 
have found that except in those rare cases where pistols 
hftTe been traded to natir^ they have a wholesome dread 
of it 

Alas! the story is bnt half told. Three weeks later a 
large party of packets, with a train of well-laden mules, were 
attacked by the same tribe on the Bentinck Arm trail,* and 

* Bentinck Arm is on ths northern coast of British Colombia. A Beomd 
route b; a trail exista from the head of this um of the sea to the C&rihoo 
road. The particuIaTB of the aecond massacre were as followH :- — " On the 
17th of Mb7 H'Dooald and his party started &om New Aberdeen, at the 
head of Bentinck Arm, tor Fort Alexandria on the Pnser. They had for^- 
two pack animals, twenty-eight of wtuch were loaded with goods for the 
mines, valued at between foor thousand and fire thonsaod dollars. On 
Bniving at Nancootioon Lake, about serenty-five miles from the Arm, they 
met with a party of Indiana, composed of the Chiliooten, Tatta, and Sitleeoe 
tribes, among the number beliig two of the murderets of Hr. Waddingttm's 
party at Bute. H'Dougall's squaw, who was a daughter of one <rf the 
Chilicoten chiefs, here learnt from one of her old tiOieumt (friends) that 
the Indians intended to rob and mnrder the whole parly, and at once 
'nformcd the packers, who, beoomii^ alarmed, b^an to retrace thdi steps, 
when they were attacked by the earages. Two of the number, H'Dougall 
and Biggins, fell fiom th«r horses at the first Rn, the latter shot through 
the breast ; M'Donald's horse was shot under him, on which he at once 
mounted another, which was also shot down ; he then took to the bnsh, 
and when last seen was standing behind a ties, shooting at the Indians with 
his reroWer. Barney Johnson was badly wou&ded in the face and breast 
by heavy shot, and a ball passed through his horse's head, killing the 
animal and tearing open the rider's cheek. HaLoolm U'Leod was wounded 
with shot, aad his hand badly torn by a baU. Grant got a ball through 
his arm, and his side filled with shot. Frederick Hanison was also con- 
riderably cut up. Farquhanon was the only one who escaped unhurt, 
although his horse was shot under him. Be escaped into the bush, where 
be was four days wandering about without food, except bsrries, not daring 
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most of these men were also murdereii It need hardly be 
said that intense excitement prevailed in the colony ; many 
settlers having relatives and friends in isolated spots of this 
thinly settled conntry, and being apprebensiTe of further 
danger from the natives. Great sjrmpatliy was naturally 
expressed for Mr. Waddington, who bad, in an almost un- 
paralleled manner, nndertaken a grand work at his own 
expense,— one which, if completed, would have been of great 
value to the country. The Colonial Government acted with 
great promptness. A force of marines, an additional selected 
and paid body of men, and the New Westminster Yolanteers, 
with the assistance of friendly Indians, endeavoared to catch 
the mnideiera. Parties proceeding ftom the coast at Bentinck 
Arm and Bute Inlet, and from the interior, attempted to 
hem them in from all sides, and Governor Seymour himself 
took a prominent part in these undertakings ; but, from 
the inaccessible natme of the country, a part only of the 
Indians concerned were ever captured, and that with the loss 
of an excellent and well-known Hudson Bay Company's man, 
— Captain UacLean. He was shot by the Chilicotens whilst 



to retain to the tnil for fear of being Been by the Indiana. He at last 
made hia way heck to the head of the Arm. M'Dongall'a aqnaw was abo 
■hot by the Indiuu, and all the horaea and property carried off. Grant 
foond hia way to Hr. HamiltoD's ranch, about twenty-five milaa above Uie 
■ettlement, at the head of the Ann, and burst in upon the fomily, bia face 
and body Htreamini; with blood, telling tbein of the mnssacre. Tbey at 
onoe packed up a few Tsluablea, and, taking tlieir arms and anunnnition, 
hastened down to the river and embarked in a canoe. Tbey had hardly got 
afloat when the bloodthiraty villaina appeared on the high bank abore 
tbem. They did not Qre, however, being intent on plundering the hoaxe, 
and the little party fortunately made their cacape unhurt." — ' Britiah 
Cobniat,' June 28th, 1864. 

D 2 
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incanttonsly riding in advance of his party. The Lidiana 
taken were afterwards tried in dne form, and hanged, and 
amcmg them was old Tellot, my companion to the glacier. 

It may very naturally be asked, What motives led the 
natiTCA to perpetrate this crime? 

I helieTB the answer is a simple one : a strong desire for 
plunder, accompanied by the knowledge of the improbability 
in that conntry of ever being taken and brooght to jnsUce. 
That any provocation had been given them I do not 
believe ; Ur. Waddington was well known to have been 
speciaUy indulgent to them. 

The Indian is to this day but little understood. By some 
he is looked on as an animal, by others as almost a hero 
of romance. The ideal Hed-skin, the painted and much 
adorned native with lofty sentiments, is certainly, as far as 
my experi^ice goes, a very rare being at the present day, 
if indeed his existence at any time is not to be considered 
mythical. A creature, half child — half animal, a mixture of 
sunplicity and ferocity, certainly exists ; bat though a partial 
civilization may have varnished his exterior, beneath the thin 
cmst the savage nature IutIcb, ever ready to break forth, like 
those volcanic mountains whose pure snows only hide the 
molten lava within. 

It is easy enough to find natives who have abandoned that 
simple costume — a blanket, for more decorous clothing, who 
can swear in broken English, sing " Sally come up I " and drink 
all the eamphine * whiskey they can obtain, but it is very rare 

* !□ Yictaria, V. I., & oompuadvely tauXX tawu, there were between 
1868-64, inoltuiTe, no lesa than 386 ." wbiakej casea," i. e., men taken 
up on anapicion of htTiog add aident ajuritt to nativea, ind 240 of 
the nnmher resulted in convictions. 
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to find those who are the better for interconise with the 
"pale feces." My experience ia decidedly this, that the 
least degraded Indians were those who had least to do with 
tlte white man. 

But the importation of " flr&-water " is not the only evil : 
diseases unknown, or little known before, are introduced, and 
the mere fact of the white man's presence among the Indians 
seems to foreshadow their nltimate extinction. This very cori- 
oub point is carefully discussed by a recent writer, Mr. Sproat, 
in his ' Scenes and Studies of Savage Life.' He had ezcel- 
leot opportunities for a detailed examination of the subject, 
at his saw-mill settlement of Albemi, Barclay Sound, Y. I. 
He was a large employer of native aa well as of whita 
labour, and from personal observation I can confirm his 
statements with regard to it The place was conducted on 
temperance principles, while no violence was used or per- 
mitted towards the natives. They were perhaps better fed, 
better clothed, and better tanght than they had ever been 
before. " It was only," says Mr. Sproat, " after a considerable 
time, that symptoms of a change, amongst the Indians living 
nearest the white settlement, could be noticed. Not having 
observed the gradual process, my mind being occupied with 
other matters, I aeemod all at once to perceive that a few 
sharp-witted young natives had become what I can only call 
offensively European, and that the mass of the Indians no 
longer visited the settlement in their former free inde- 
pendent way, but lived listlessly in the villages, brooding 
seemingly over heavy thoughts. " Their cmiosity had been 
8ati8%d, they had been surprised and bewildered by the 
presence of " machinery, steam vessels, and the active labour 
of civilized men," and they seemed to have acquired a 
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distraat, nay almost a diaguat for themselres. They b^an 
to abandon their old habits, tribal practices, and ceremonieB. 
" By and bye," continueB Mr. Sproat, *' it was noticed that 
more than the nsoal amount of aicknesB existed among the 
Indiana " and " a high death-rate continued during the five 
years I was there." "Nobody molested them, they had 
amjde sastenanoe and shelter for the support of life, yet 
the people decayed. The steady brightness of civilized life 
seemed to dim and extingoish the flickering light of savageiam 
as the rays of the son put out a common fire." 

Now sapposiiig these views to be correct, and the Indian 
to be aware of all this— as he must be if there is truth in it 
at all — can we wonder if he takes any chance, fair or fonl, to 
expel those whom, at the best, he looks upon as intnideis 
on his native soil ? 

There are few places more &voiirably situated than 
Albemi, placed as it is on a secluded canal or arm of the sea, 
and it was really a model settlement Yet — if the above 
statements represent the actual facts of the case, and it is 
my belief they do— how infinitely worse is it for the Indian 
in places open to every trader, and where there is no cheek 
on him but a half-sustained law. Great corporations like 
the Hudson's Bay and the Kossian American Companies did 
not osnally sell spirits to natives at all ; but private traders, 
from the large profits attached to their sale, did, and do it 
witJiout hesitation, and the mixtures sold would infallibly 
kill any ordinary person, — in tact ire^uently do kill them, 
For the Indian who has acquired a love of liquor there ia 
little hope, for with him there is no middle course. patUn 
concisely summed up our relations with the red men when 
he said, "White men — whiskey — tomahawks — scalpiog- 
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knives — gons, powder, and ball — aniall-pox — debaQchety — 
exterminatioiL" 

The Hnbject is a sad and wearying one, for the Missiosary 
can bope to do but little, in counteracting such inflnencea. 
Hr. Sproat snggesta tbe formation of half-flecular, half-mis- 
sionary establishments in native vilifies at a distance from 
irhite settlements. He considers that five white men — men 
of coinage, energy, and proved morality, and willing to 
foi^;o the nae of alcoholic drinks — might form such an 
establishment, and that at least two of them should know 
a trade. The leoder might act as a magistrate ; and, from 
the writer's observation, be wonld have enough to do in 
keeping white traders from the neighbourhood, and in pre- 
Tenting such men from overturning tbe very objects of the 
settlement. 

Saccess would depend purely on the earnest, onselflBh, and, 
in a word, Christian efforts of those employed in the work. 
In the United States, tbe "Indian Agencies, " something 
very similar in theory, have not been satisfactory in practice, 
solely owing to the greediness of those engaged, who nsed 
them as a means of personal aggrandizement, and left the 
Indians for whose benefit they were intended "out in the 
cold." 

The Missionary Duncan, at the Ketlakahtla village on 
the coast of British Colombia, has inaugurated snch an experi- 
ment. Among the natives there are now to be found expert 
carpenters, buildera, gardeners, and road makers. A port of 
them own a small vessel which takes their produce — oil, fnrs, 
and mano&ctnred articles — to Yictorio. On her periodical 
return to tbe settlement, dividends are declared: on one 
snch occasion, they termed her Ahah, '*the slave," signi- 
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fying that she did the work, and they reaped the benefit. 
The saccesa of this station is, donbtleas, due in part to its 
ieolation from any large white settlement, but ACr. Duncan 
must hare laboured earnestly and incessantly in his noble 
work. 

I think it is iair to allnde to one objection I have beard 
used — both in and out of the colony — to Mr. Duncan's work. 
It is this, that — fcff a missionary — ^he is " too mucb of a 
trader." I cannot say to what extent, or in what sense, this 
may be true ; I do not myself believe it in any ofiEensiTO sense. 
I^ however, Mr. Duncan, from a little pecnniaiy advantage 
accruing to him, should be induced to prolong his stay 
among the Indians, and follow out the work of civilization he 
is engaged in, no one can rightly complain. The majority 
of missionaries do not atop long enough in any one locality 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the native dialects, and 
this of itaelf must be a fatal hindrance to their efforts. 

If this gentleman, by giving up a large part of his life tor 
the benefit of these savages, can at the same time make » 
fortunCf may success attend him I 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

THE DTTEBIOB OF TAKCOCTEB ISLANB. 

Pkaaaies of Uboor — Unknown interior of Tanconver iKknd — Expedition 
OTganiaed — Cowichftn River — Scmienoa — Enkalatza aud hiabBt-boE — 
Travel up the river — Our campe — Ounp yama — Indian veraion of the 
Bock of Jonah — Cowichan Lake — Rafting azperiences — The "Rampant 
Baft" — Brown's Cunp — Acqnimtion of a canoe, 

Tbatelunq in the iaterior of Yanconver lalaiid exhibits 
litUe beyond an alternation of Tarious shades of monotony) 
BO that the natrative of one month's experiencoB is as good, 
or a good deal better, than the details of five. Notwith- 
standing tiie truth of this statement, I coont some of the 
happiest honiB of my life in the time spent there. Althongh 
io believer in the "dignity" of labonr, I can well believe in 
its pleasures. When a man can enjoy any diet, even one of 
beans — of a kind at home only given to horses — when he 
conEdders tea the best and most refreshing of drinks, it is a 
pretty good sign that he is in vigoroos health, that he sleeps 
well, and that life is no burden to him. Such was our expe. 
rience at timee when we carried on oor backs loads from 
. 50 to 120 lbs. in weight, through a. ru^ed country where 
rivers were mountain torrents, the woods almost a jungle, 
and where we rarely turned into our blankets at night, 
except in a wet condition. 

In 1864, bnt few of the settlers in this colony had pene- 
trated ten miles back from the towns and settlements of the 
East coast ; for although Captain Bichards (now Hydrogra- 
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pher to the Navy), Captain Mayne, and Messrs. Pemberton 
and Pearce liad already made Tery inteieeting jonrneyB into 
tlie interior, yet the results of their ezploratione were little 
known. Victoria had been built and sustained by the 
British Columbian mines, and fluctuated with them. In the 
spring of the above-mentioned year her citizens woke up to 
this fact^ and an expedition organized by a popular com- 
mittee, and endorsed by the Colonial Government, was 
immediately stttrted. A naturalist — Mr. Bobert Brown, of 
Edinburgh — was unanimously chosen leader. For astronomer 
we had Mr, F. Leech, formerly of the Boyal Kngineers; and 
the writer accompanied the expedition as artist. Our party 
numbered nine persons exclusive of Indiana, and was at 
a later period slightly increased. The men were selected 
for special qualifications ; many of them were miners by pro- 
iesEdon, and the Y. I. E. K had no cause to be ashamed of its 
members.* 

On the 7th June, 1864, after an address from Governor 
Kennedy,! ^'truwlf in truth the originator of the expedition, 
we left the Hudson's Bay Company's wharf in Victoria on 
board H.M. Gun-boat 'Grappler,' bound for Cowichan, a 
settlement thirty-five miles north of Victoria, on the east 
coast of the island. Her commander, Captain Vemey, was 



* Onr party comprised the following mea, in addition to those named 
above:— Mr. John Buttle, asmatant nBturalist ; Uesirg. Bamston, Mac- 
doaald, Lewis, Heade, and Foley, poneers and minerB ; and Thomas 
Antoine, and Lazatc de Bnacay, half-breed hnntets. At a later period 
Mr. Foley left our party, and Meaaia. Draw and Hoopar were added 
to it. 

t Now ffir Arthur Edward Kennedy, C.B., Governor of the West Africa 
Settlcoooits. 
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also an ardent promoter of the proposed explorations, and to 
him the writer is indebted for much kindly courtesy. 

On arrival at Cowichan Bay we landed at the pretty little 
settlement of Gomiaken, a place which boasts a Boman 
Catholic mission and several farms and settlers' houaes. 
In one of the latter we enjoyed so much hospitality that it 
was a serious question whether some of ns would not stop 
there, and let our travels end where they had begun I 

On the 9tb June, after a " hyas wa-wa " (big talk) with the 
Indians, Brown at length succeeded in hiring a canoe, and, 
putting the larger part of the stuff therein, sent it up the 
Cowichan Bivei in charge of one white man of our party and 
several Indians. The larger part of us proceeded by land 
direct to the village of Somenos, where we found several 
large lodges, or " rancheries," as they are termed in the 
colony. The natives were drying fish and clams on strings 
hanging from the ra^rs of their dwellings, and were by no 
means anxious to engage in our service. Th^e were two 
reasons for this reluctance, whidi was one of the main draw- 
backs of our journey. The first was simply that they lived 
so easily, getting sabnon, deer, and beaver meat in abun- 
dance and consequently were indifferent to anything but 
extremely high pay. The second and main reason was fear 
of surrounding tribes, especially those of the west coast, who 
were accustomed occasionally to kidnap " unprotected males/* 
and carry them off as slaves. At length " £akalatza," an old 
" tyhee " or chief, of grave but dignified appearance, and who 
persisted in wearing a battered chimney-pot hat, given to him 
by some settler, was engaged to act as our guide to the 
Cowichan Lake, but this was on the understanding that we 
allowed him to take his hat-box with him ; and every night 
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afterwardB he oatefuUy deposited his heaver in it, before 
retiring into his blankets. Kakalatza and his hat were 
inseparable. Here, too, a half-breed, Thomas Antoine by 
name, bnt known elsewhere as " Tomo," joined ns, and proved 
a great acquisition. He could apeak any oomber of Indian 
dialects, vas a good shot, though he bad but one arm, could 
travel or "pack" witib the best, and was reliable except 
when be got hold of some whiskey, when he was a perfect 
devil. Spirits seem to have even more attraction for the 
half-breed than fur the full Indian, and more influence upon 

The succeeding days much resembled each other, most of 
us proceeding through the forests with packs of no light 
weight, whQst the canoe was poled np the strong current of 
the river, — paddles being useless, and oars impracticable. 
The river was a succession of " riffles," or rapids, — small and 
large — alternating with comparatively quiet water. Some- 
times the canoe had to be towed, and sometimes carried 
bodily ; in several places all hands had to make a " portage," 
or carry the goods over the rocks, to a higher and better 
part of the stream. We found the banks thickly timbered) 
and where the Douglas pine, spruce, and hemlock had grown 
under favourable circumstances, the place resembled a beau- 
tifrd park ; bnt for the most part it was a tangle of underbrush, 
mingled with fallen logs iu all stages of decay, and woods in 
all d^reea of luxuriance. But if onr travelling was trouble- 
some the evening camp more than made up for all, when a 
good log-fire, a bed of fir-brush, and a pipe made ns happy, 
and where we could comfortably sleep — for the most part, 
with no canopy but that of heaven. There is no climate in 
the world, California not excepted, more delicious than that 
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of YancouTer Island. We were generally fortunate,' too, at 
this time in getting grousg or deer meat; and onr party 
thought nothing of polishing off a vhole deer at a couple of 
meals. We had to abandtm and leave behind many a rib, 
and even bannch of venison, it being impoBsible to carry 
any more than we already had on our backs in the shape 
of beans and floor, blankets, fiying-pans, pots, and instm- 
ments. 

And then the yams of those evening camps 1 Mac 
Donald's story — often b^^ and never ended — the narrative 
of his eventful life. Bom on Fraser River, the son of a 
Hudson's Bay chief trader, the tedious barter with Indiana 
for their peltries had proved distasteful to him, end he ran 
away, when quite yoong, to sea, got shipwrecked and de- 
tained a prisoner in Japan. Here he was closely confined, 
but on the whole well treated, till be was rescued from the 
Japanese by Commodore Ferry, U. S. Navy, when be called 
there on his wall-known expedition. After many wanderings 
Mac brought up in Australia, mined, made money, and 
spent it; had once kept a gambling-house and dancing- 
booth at the "diggings." Later the British Columbian 
mines bad attracted bim back to his earliest home ; he had 
" run " a ferry on Fraser River, kept a grog-shop at Lillooet, 
and played the " honest miner " in Cariboo, and now, hale 
and hearty as ever, was a member of the T. I. E. E. Or 
else the Indian yams of Tomo — many of them childish, 
some incomprehensible, but sometimes showing that the 
natives have inventive power and a sense of humour. Here 
is one of them, apparently a native version of the book of 
Jonah I " An Indian, paddling in his * frail kanim ' on the 
great ' salt chuck ' or sea, was swallowed^-canoe and all — 
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by a great fish, and lay down at the bottom of its belly, sad 
at heart, thinloDg it was all up with him, and that nerer 
more would he see his people. Bat in the midst of his 
affliction comfort came to him ; a brilliant idea flashed 
through his brain, — sweet revenge was at least possible 1 
and he proceeded to execute a hastily conceived project) 
He cot his paddles into Bhavings — 'wittled' them, as a 
Yankee would say — ^broke his canoe into fragments, and 
lighted a great fire on the floor of the creature's stomach. 
It was not long before the fish showed, by a tortuous uncom- 
fortable wriggling of hia body, that this operation did not 
agree with him, and he consequently attempted, by swallow- 
ing wave after irave, to cool his fevered body, but did not 
BQcceed in putting out the fire, though out hero was nearly 
drowned in the operation. Our Indian, avene to water at 
all times, appeared at this juncture to get in a very bad 
temper, and drawing his long hnife, stabbed the lining of 
the creature's inside, till the coats of its stomach were in a 
very dilapidated state. It was evidently expiring fast, and 
Bwam ashore on the beach. Here, while it lay in the 
agonies of death, our friend cautiously crept up its throat, 
and through its gasping mouth, just in time to avoid the 
collision of its jaws, which came tc^ther with a terrific 
crash, and the great fish was dead I " This formed part only 
of a long story, — ^many sach we had, and varied them by 
making the woods echo with the latest gems of "nigger" 
minstrelfly, or even more classical productions. 

The Cowichan Biver is about forty miles in length ; but a 
much shorter route to the great lake, its source, is possible 
by land. In several places it passes through caQons, — small 
rooky gorges, in which the water boils and frets in eddies 
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and rapids over eonken rooks. It was but a type of three 
parts of the streams on the isloDd. Erery locality on its 
banks had appropriata native names. One &esh Terdant 
spot near a deserted Indian lodge was iSaatlam, " the place 
of green leaves ;" another, an open {wairie in the woods, was 
QuoHt, '* the warm place." 

On tiie 15th June we lonnd the forest getting thicker, the 
trees larger, and the soil evidently richer, a sign that we 
were nearing the lake ; and later the same day we camped 
by its placid waters. One cedar near this spot meaanred 
thirty-five feet in circumference, at a height of five feet &om 
the ground. In this country very valuable timber is neces- 
Barily useless at the present time, from the &ct that there 
are in most cases no available means of transport to the 
coast, — the riven nsnally being tortnona, and blocked at 
intervals by accumulations of drift-wood. One occupation 
is alone possible^— so far as the interior forests are concerned 
— and that has hitherto attracted little attention on Van- 
couver Island: I ^ade to the mannfactnre of roain and 
torpentine. In forests in Oregtm, of almost exactly the 
same character, it has become a profitable employment, and 
the products are items of export from that country. 

The Indian name for Cowichan Lake, a very calm, 
beautiful sheet of water, is " Eaatza," and a long peninsnla 
stretching into it, and widening at its termination into a 
thickly-wooded knoll, is "Kanatze," "the island in tow." 
One considerable stream and several minor ones enter it. 

After making aandry snrveys and explorations, we divided 
our forces : one party, under Leech, proceeded in as direct 
a course as might be to Port San Juan ; while Brown, my- 
self, and four of the men, started for the Mittinaht Biver, 
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in the direction (aa we had learnt on Indian antbority) of its 
upper waters. 

Bidding then adieu to " Kakatatza " and his hat, we 
shouldered our packs, and, travelling through the forests, 
at length reached a stream flowing in a westerly direction, 
which we concluded was the one in question. Our supplies 
were down to starvation point; and we lost no time in 
commen<ung the construction of a raft. On the 26th June, 
this being finished, we started down, going smoothly enough, 
except when our hark was brought to a standstill on the 
shallow " rifSes." Then all hands lightened her by getting 
into the water, liiled her over the boulders, and then all 
aboard! and away we went, shooting some of the deeper 
tapids very successfully. But at length the distant, though 
unmistakable roar of a Ml, warned us that we must resume 
our travel by land. It was fortunate that we did so in time, 
for on examination of the rapid we found it to be one cd" a 
serious natnre, and, had we proceeded, it is questionable 
whether there would have been one left to tell the tale. 
We resumed our packs, and followed an Indian trail, which 
brought us at night to a deserted lodge, and there we 
camped. Near it on the bank lay an old cedar canoe, and 
we at once set t« work to caulk it, and make it as water- 
tight aa possible. Mr. Brown, who had planned the routes 
with care, knew that an inlet existed at the termination of 
the Nittinaht Biver; but it was a matter of uncertainty 
whetiier we had reached that stream, and it behoved as all 
to bestir ourselves on account of the state of our supplies. 

On the morning of the 27th, Brown and Bamston started 
down in this shaky old canoe, which leaked like a sieve; and 
an hour or so afterwards MacDonald and myself got on 
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board a raft of very limited dimensiotis, to follow them. It 
was composed of boards and I<^ mostly taken from the 
Indian lodge, and was held together by the ropes of our 
blanket packs, the necessary holes pierced in some cases by 
pistol bullets. We left our companiona. Battle and Lewis, 
to follow through the bush, and to attempt, as they fondly 
hoped it might prove, a " short cut" We tied our bundles 
to two upright posts fixed on the raft, poled into the stream, 
and oET we shot. 

We found the river a series of rapids alternating with 
silent and deep pools. These last gave us really harder work 
than any other part of oar journey. We could not usually 
touch bottom with our poles, whilst it was very difficult to 
keep the raft in shoVe. On the "riffles" it was pure fun 
mixed with a dash of danger. The current acting on the 
stern of our craft with 300 lb. — MacDonald's weight, as steers- 
man — took it under water several feet, while ihe bows were 
elevated in the air. Several times a curious sight might 
have been witnessed, that of a raft shooting past at the rate 
of six or eight miles an hour, and, atandinff rwarltf upright in 
the water, a " raft rampant," as it were, with a couple of half- 
drowned explorers hanging on with comical desperation. It 
need not be stated, that on such a river our bark whirled 
round in the eddies every few minutes, and the stern became 
the bows and vice vered. Twice we were directly spilt in the 
water, and once sucked in beneath a number of huge logs, 
nnder which the current swept violently, but we escaped 
with a few bruises. Accumulations of drift-wood occurred 
constantly on the river, and made navigation an affair of con- 
stant watohfulness. 

We often as before brought up against boulders in the 
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mer, and had to lighten her, the water meantime rushing 
past with fury, and then had to scramble on again, or we 
should have been left behind, A few moments after this 
the cry, a very constant one, was " Duck your head ! " as we 
shot under OTerhaoging banks, branches, and half fallen 
trees. I was reminded ever and anon of early experiences 
in donkey-riding, when that patient bat vicious animal would 
bruise my legs against every wall, and vmUd run under trees 
that Just allowed him to pass completely, but that nearly 
swept me from the saddle. Our raft seemed to be " possessed " 
in like manner, Mac was as usual thoroughly good-tempered, 
and the events of that day made us faster friends than ever. 
We went ashore two or three times, and had several luscious 
though nusatisfying meals of " salmon " and " salall " berries. 
In other respects oui provisions were so low that we were 
well inclined to make a quick trip. 

We despaired of reaching Brown's camp that evening, 
when smoke wafting up the river — the grateful smell of a 
camp fire reached our nostrilfi, and a few minutes afterwards, 
turning a bend of the stream, we discovered our friends 
camped on a flat bar at what was virtually its termina- 
tion. After their experiences in the canoe they were sur- 
prised to see us, and as it proved we were more fortunate 
than the men who followed us. The next afternoon tbey 
arrived fatigued and hungry, and perfectly satisfied that 
" short cats " in that country were a delusion and a snare. 
They had like us essayed a raft, but had not been able to 
manage it. 

Before they arrived our companions had found, at a little 
distance below the mouth of the river, an uninhabited lodge, 
and near it a cwioe, which was immediately " pressed," says 
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Brown, in his Beport to the Colonial Goveniment, "into the 
service of the Expedition, in the name of her moat graciooB 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and her faithful Deputy, his 
Excellency Arthur Edward Kennedy." We set to work to 
caulk it with flour-bags and pine-gum, preparatory to an 
early start on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INTERIOR OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

Nittinslit Inlet— " Whyack " — The Indinna— Aht tribes — Tlie braakeij 

— Port San Juan — Indian j-aro — Sooko — Basin and river — Discovery 
ofgoH — Gold on Queen Charlotte's Island — Nanaimo — Coftl-eeam at 
Comox — Aiccnt of Puntled-re River — Wreck of canoa — Interior lakes 

— Barclay Sound — Game list — Canip-fflftrka. 

Vert early the next morning we made a Etart, a light 
favourable breeze had risen, and, hoisting a blanket sail, 
we Bkimmed away gaily before it. Even now we were 
not absolutely certain that we had reached the wished-for 
Nittinaht Inlet, but appearances were in favour of that 
view. We paased several Indian villages with, liowever, no 
signs of life about tliem, and towards evening found the 
Inlet narrowing. The tide swept through it in many an 
eddy and whirlpool, and we could hear the noise of breakers 
outside, a convincing proof that we had almost reached the 
coast. A few minutes of specially hard paddling took us 
out of the current into a quiet bay behind the Nittinaht 
village of "Wliyack," where a troop of wild-looking savages 
watched our approach with evident surprise. 

" Mokoola," the chief, was absent, and a part of his tribe 
with him ; but those remaining in the village treated us well, 
and pointed out a flat place behind it for our camp. We 
were soon engaged in bartering for halibut, &c., and they 
crpwded round to see how we cooked it, and perhaps to 
watch an opportunity for pilfering. Their blankets give 
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aD excellent chance for obtaining and concealing anything 
lying Tonnd a camp : we lost two axes and an auger at this 
place. 

It was on this coast and neighbourhood that Mr. Sproat 
made the careful studies and obaen-ationa on Indian habits 
and character, which he has recently laid before the puhlic, 
Tlie annexed portrait of an Aht * native is no imaginative 
production, but is taken &om a phot<^aph made on the 
spot, and gives a fair idea of the type of native we met at 
this village. The unkempt hair, the wreath of leaves put 
OD much for the same purpose aa they are often put on the 
heads of cart-horses — to keep ofT flies and musquitoes, and 
also for ornament — and the limited amount of costume, are 
all characteristics of the west coast natives. The pin stuck 
in one side of his nostril is simply put there for convenience, 
when not required for fastening the blanket across his manly 
bosom ! A large number of these people have small boles 
drilled through the cartilage between the nostrils, in which 
they not unfrequently wear rings; it is no uncommon 
thing for them to insert their blanket-pina in them tem- 
porarily, for want of a better place. 

But on festive occasions and dances these "nasty Injiens" 
do not deem themselves sufficiently ugly, and therefore put 
on masks carved from wood, and often very grotesque and 
curious. The original of our illustration is nearly two feet 
in height, but much lai^r ones are worn, and some of the 
chiefs have a complete series of "properties" of this kind. 



• Aht JB the generic name given by Mr. Sproat to the tribcB of the west 
and BDuth coast of Vanajuvet Islatid, or rather ie the gentric termination of 
moot of the Dative names; thus Nittinabt, Klaho-quaht, &c. 
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Some of them ere ingeniously constructed, and have strings 
arranged to move the 
eyes, open the beak, 
&c They are com- 
mon to all the trihea 
of Yanconver laland. 
The NittiiiabtA hear 
a bad reputation, and 
owing to the inac- 
cessible coast round 
" Whyack," the heavy 
surf and breakers ofif 
the entrance to the 
Inlet, and the fact 

' K^npl. of H»k w™ by n^v« of V««™Ter Ut^t ^^^^ t^^^y haTC StOck- 

aded their village, 
they consider themselves almost impregnable, and safe from 
attack. They have in days gone by often waged war on 
surroaudiDg tribes, and even on those of the opposite coast 
of Washington Territory. The terrible Bute Inlet massacre 
was so fresh in our memories that we kept a careful " watch " 
by turns all night. " Whysck " is famous for the manu- 
facture of cedar canoes, and we saw many there iu course 
of constmctioB from gingh log». The models of these craft 
were extremely good ; I have not seen better in any other 
part of the island. 

Next morning, after a couple of hours' haggling, we hired 
a large canoe and three Indians to manage it Our goods 
being put on board, it was hauled to the water's edge, where 
we all stood more or less iu the surf. The right moment 
at length arrived, the retreating wave lifted our bark, we 
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acTsmbled on board, and paddled with all our might till 
clear of the breakers. We then hoisted a mat sail, and, 
leaving the Indians to manage it, lay down at the bottom of 
the canoe, and smoked our pipes in comfort. 

We rounded the southemmoat end of Vancouver Island, 
and arrived at Port San Juan, or Pachenah, vitbout 
accident, finding there Mr. Lawton, a well-known trader, 
who welcomed us -kindly, and immediately spread a meal 
that seemed a princely banqnet after our week of semi- 
atarvation. A few days after our arrival, Leech and his 
party came in, worn out with fatigue and hunger, and their 
clothes in tatters. A distance of twenty miles — on tht map — 
had occupied ten days to travel, and they used very strong 
and emphatic language in regard to an old Admiralty chart 
on which their route was marked as "level plains"! Their* 
journey had been c^ the most difficult nature, over a constant 
succession of mountains, and through the usual thick forests. 
To proceed one mile they had to travel five, and when they 
at length reached the San Juan Biver, it was found to pass 
through gorges specially inaccessible, and to be in fact, for 
the larger part of its course, a brawhng torrent. Among 
other specimens brought in by Leech was a fragment of 
undoubted plumbago. Coal was also observed by us in the 
neighbonthood, but in thin seams only. 

Mr. Lawton, then living by himself, and with no white 
neighbours within thirty or forty miles, was very glad to see 
08, and had an unlimited budget of yams. Once during his 
stay at Pachenah, the Kittinabts had made a warlike ezcur- 
sion to the Cape Flattery Indians of the opposite coast 
(Washington Territory), and had brought home twenty-six 
human heads as their spoil, which they brought up tojiis 
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log house with savage glee. The; then left for their own 
village, and Lawton knew well that a retura visit would 
be mad« hj the outraged tribe, and that they would not be 
particular whom they attacked, even though they were whit© 
settlers. He accordingly, with one white man then with 
bim, barricaded the doors and windows of his house, and 
kept a constant watch. They had a lai^ quantity of trading 
guns lying there, and they determined to load every one 
of them, and give the attacking party a thorough good 
peppering. They had not long to wait ; but one night 
elapsed before the plash of paddles was heard approaching 
in the bay. They stopped ' opposite the Paclienah Indian 
lodges ; all was silent as the tomb, the inhabitants had fled. 
Enraged, they made for Lawton's bouse, their hearts full of 
^'engeance, and ready to wreak it on the first man they met 
Tlieir canoes were just touching the beach, when the two 
men inside let fly at them, and took up musket after musket 
so rapidly, that the Indians , thought there must be a large 
party inside, and, howling with disappointment, made off in 
the greatest confusion, paddling for dear life. They never 
gave any further trouble. 

Alter the arrival of a sloop from Victoria with provisions 
for the ensuing month, we left for Sooke Basin or Harbour in 
two canoes, and in the lovely Straits of Fuca soon got a 
favoarable breeze. This increased so suddenly, tliat we lost 
one of our sails by a squall of wind, and we had to make 
a tent do duty for it On this trip we noticed fair out- 
croppings of coal on a low cliff on the coast near Sooke. 
This may well be considered a continuation of tho coal 
measures already worked on the opposite coast, at Clallam 
Bay, Washington Territory. 
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On the 13tli July we commenced the ascent of the Sooke 
Eiver (" Sonk " more nearly expresses the Indian pronuncia- 
tion), a stream much resembling the Cowichan River before 
mentioned, but even less navigable. It was there that we made 
the first important discovery of our expedition, — one that for 
a time revolutionised Victoria. In brief, gold was found in 
paying quantities ; a " rush" took place when the news reached 
Victoria, and before the end of the season, 100,000 dollars' 
worth of the precious metal had been taken out. It is 
admitted that few persons made extremely large "piles" 
or stakes, but many made for the time very high wages. 
Board and "shingle" stores, grog-shops, and hotels, were 
run up in numbers out of all proportion to the wants of 
the locality, and, as in other places, it nas a question 
whether for every dollar obtained, two had not been spent ii^ 
the operation ! 

Large numbers of Chinamen eventually worked this ground, 
and as provisions were tolerably cheap on the spot, especially 
after trails were made from the nearest road, the discovery 
was deemed one of value, and a reward in bard cash was 
voted and paid to us by the Colonial Government Tlie 
principal stream was, by the general wish of the members of 
tlie expedition, named after Leech, our astronomer. 

As yet nothing equal to these diggings has been found on 
tlie island, hit &om the indications observed by us in innu- 
merable other places,* and from the well-known yield of the 
mainland, it cannot be doubted that Vancouver Island haa 



* Od a stream enlcriog Cowichan Lake, on rivers falling into Barcluj 
Sound on the soutlicm side, and on Btreams tailing into the Piintledge 
Lake, near Comoi, very good "colours" of gold were obt^iicd. 
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other fields of the same character, ae yet nndereloped. On 
Queen Charlotte's Island also, the precious metal is known 
to exist, although the precise locality of the deposit has 
never heen satisfactorily ascertained. It is stated that a 
gentleman in the Hudson's Bay service found the Haidah 
Indians of that island using golden bullets in place of leaden 
ooesl 

For very interesting reports of the explorations once 
made on Queen Charlotte's Island by Captain Torrens, and 
also by Major Downie, both gentlemen well known to me, 
I must refer the reader to Captain Mayne's work on that 
coast. 

The gold on Vancouver Island was usually found in small 
specks and scales (dust), but unlets up to six and a half 
ounces have been obtained. The great drawback was the 
scarcity of the "pay-dirt," that is to say, that there were 
more rocks and boulders, than earth impregnated with gold 
resting on them ; sometimes in cracks and comers, however, 
of the former, very nice little " pockets " or accumulations of 
nuggets were struck. I cannot leave this subject without 
alluding to the great assistance afforded us in the first 
discovery by Mr. Foley, then a member of the expedi- 
tion, a practical miner of considerable experience, who knew 
more of gold and its whereabouts than any five of the other 
men. 

On the Sooke Biver deer were especially abundant, and 
when once we had arrived at the lake of the same name, one 
of its sources, we lived for a time in clover, catching some 
salmon trout in its limpid waters. Owing to the dryness of 
the weather at thb period, our camp fires were on several 
occasions the means of setting the forest on fire; and at the 
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lake we were bnrnt out of our camp, and bad to retreat to an 
island, from which we could watch tho conflagration in safety. 
Here we Bhonid have been happy, but for the mosqaitoea. 
It has been distinctly stated that they do not exist on Yan- 
couTer Island, bnt the writer knows, from this and subse- 
quent trips, that they are abundant in the interior, though 
not perhaps as bad as those in British Columbia. We always 
kept a pan of smonldering ashea at oar tent door, when 
camped for any length of time in one spot, yet we passed 
many a restless night from their inflictions. 

From Sooke Lake we proceeded by Shawuigan Lake and 
Cowichan to Nanaimo, where a delay occurred owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining Indians. Nanaimo, seventy piles 
north of Victoria, is the second town in point of size on the 
island : in fact the Ust ends here ; there is no third as yet. 
It owes its existence mainly to the valuable coal deposits 
wliich are successfully worked by an English company, and 
it has had a steadier and more healthy career than Victoria, 
It lies in a pleasant bay sheltered by islands, and there is 
depth of water sufficient for large vessels close in shore. A 
quantity of the coal is shipped to San Francisco, Victoria, 
and Fraser Biver, while there is an expectation that the 
recent annexation of " Alaska " will create a further demand 
for steam-ship purposes. The main deposit is situated at 
abont a quarter of a mile from the town, and the coal reaches 
the wharf by means of a railway and locomotive. The 
principal shaft is a hundred feet in depth, and a "drift" 
runs in an inclmed plane for 1200 feet, sinking in that 
distance 170 feet, so that the perpendicular depth from which 
the coal is now taken is 270 feet The bed has naturally 
varied considerably in thickness ; in 1867 it was about five 
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feet throui^h. 150 to 300 tone are taken out daily ; tlie coal 
briugs an arerage of sis dollars a ton on delirery at the ship. 
In San Francisco it ia retailed at an average price of twelve 
dollars (or about £2 10«. gold : there are no " greenbacks " 
accepted in California except at the regular discount). The 
Hudson's Bay Company, which had formerly a fort at 
Xanaimo, were the first to work this seam, hiring Indians 
to dig it from the ontoroppings, and paying them at the rate 
of one blanket for eight barrels. It is an undoubted fact 
that the coal of Vancouver Island is its most valuable pro- 
duction, and that it is abundant. After leaving Nanaimo, 
we discovered, on a stream entering the Puntledge Eiver near 
the ^mall settlement of Comox, a very important depcait 
A seam from two to eight feet in thickness, disappearing and 
again reappearing on the rocky walls of a small caQon, 
extended for a mile of its coursa This occurred five miles 
from navigable water, and would require the construction of 
a tramway through the woods for its successful development. 
We camped by the principal seam, and made a gigantic fire 
of the coal, which really appeared to be of excellent quality. 
The stream on which we observed it was named in honour of 
our leader, Mr. Brown, 

Our journey from this place op the Puntledge Kiver to the 
lake of the same name was one of difficulty. We bad deter- 
mined to take a canoe there, and it had to be carried or 
towed nearly the whole distanca Piles of drift-wood blocked 
the river, while its bed consisted of boulders of all sizes. We 
all spent more of our time in the water than out of it ; and 
often, when dn^ging the canoe by main force through the 
shallow but swift current, got into holes out of our depth, 
and clung to it with great pertinacity, till once more we 
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could get a foothold. There were two falls of importaDre 
OD this river, one of them bearing £he poetical name of Ski-ep, 
" the whirl of waters." At last we reached the lake, one of 
ihe most pictaresque on the island, and our canoe was 
of much service to ns. Alas ! it wa^ near here that our craft, 
that had gone through so much, at length came to grief. 
Descending a tribntary of the lake which we had previoosly 
examined, owing to the bad steering of one of our party it 
came broadside on a log, and in a second was cracked up like 
a nat^etl into a hundred pieces, and we were all spilt in 
the swift current. We hung on to the latter part of the 
fragments, and succeeded in getting ashore. After several 
hours' patching, sewing, and caulking, we managed to rig. her 
up again, but had snbseqaently to treat her as a vfery cripple 
of a. canoe, and to get out at all the rapids and shallows and 
carry her tenderly over. With great care we at length 
reached our camp by the lake, where doubtless she still lies, 
the wreck we left her. 

Between the east coast at Comox and the west coast at 
Barclay Sound, we foand a series of seven lakes, extending 
almost across the island. One of these, the Central Lake, is 
about eighteen miles long by one to one and a half in width, 
and our travelling was spasmodic, constantly making halts to 
construct rafts. On this rather tedious trip onr supplies 
again got down to a very limited ration of flour, and that 
"strait," that is to say, unaccompanied by tea, beans, or 
bacon. We varied a diet of soggy bread with a kind of thin 
paste or soap of flour and water; not very good " working" 
grub. It was a sad but true fact, that, when our commissariat 
department was exhausted, nothing was to be obtained in the 
way of game or outside supplies ; and we were not sorry 
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when on the 23td September we reached a " logging camp " 
near tbb Opichesaht rillf^ on the Somaas Birer, where the 
worlnnsD, who had been expecting as for some time, spread 
a repast to which we well knew how to do justice. The 
same day, descending the river, we reached the laige saw- 
mill and lumber establishment of Albemi, Barclay Sound, 
where Messrs. Johnston and Baymur, the gentlemen then in 
charge, receiTed as with great kindness. Two hundred 
workmen — representing a dozen nationalides, and, including 
among the number. Kanakas from the Sandwich Islands, and 
the Tndiane and half-breeds of many tribes — were bnaily en- 
gaged in the mill and neighbonrhood. Seven vessels were, at 
the date of our visit, loading with lumber for England, Califor- 
nia, Chili, China, and Australia, and the settlement presented 
a lively aspect 

Our subsequent canoe-trips down Barclay Sound — on 
streams entering which, we again found the "colour" of 
gold, — our journey once more across the island to Quali- 
cnm, and thence by canoe to Nanaimo, would, if narrated 
be little more than a repetition of what has been said 
above, and I will not enlarge upon them. Our party in 
detachments had crossed the island in seven directions. 

In the interior game is fairly abundant, and our list 
included three elk, twenty-five deer, and two beaver, shot 
mainly at t^e commencement of oar journeys. Owing to the 
noise made in travelling through the thickets and woodfi, 
and the density of the forest itself, we saw but few wild 
animals, and of those generally only their hind-quarter» 
retreating in the distance. The animals above named, vith 
a few bears, panthers, martens, and coons, are about all that 
the traveller will ttee at any time on that island. 
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The future explorer will have no trouble in finding our 
tracks, for at each camp the trees were " blazed," ». ei, marked 
with an axe, and an inscription affixed as represented below 
— ^tbe artistic part of the work being usually performed by 
the writer — painter, but not glazier, to the expedition. 



Chmp with "IiIm^" o> CuTnp-nnrli. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ALASKA TERRITORY. 



Acquisition of Russi&n America bj the UDiled StatM — American criti- 
ciama on the purchase — Coal and gold discoveries- — Mock advertise- 
ments — America for the Americftns — Geognvpliical literature of the 
Pacific — Of EusBian America — The I'reaty— W. V. Telegraph Expe- 
dition — Ita organiiatioD — Preference for young men. 

The recent acquieitioD of Bussian America by the United 
States GJovernment is one of the events of onr day. 400,000 
square miles of territory have been, under the name of 
"Alaska,"" added to the already vast domain of Uncle Sam, 
and Russia has rid herself of an isolated possession of dubions 
value. , 

The purchase was not allowed to be completed quietly. 
On its announcement the people of the United States were, 
in fact, taken by surprise ; there was much hostile criticism, 
and strong political opposition. That has now for the most 
part passed away, and American enterprise has begun to 
develop the resources of the countrj-.t For some time. 



* By this purchase the U. S, Government has acquired also one of the 
largest mountains of the continent, Mount St. Ellas. 

f Coal has been discovered at Cook's Inlet, and a recent newspaper pan- 
graph (July 30th, 1868) tells us that " A party of explorers started some 
time bock from the State of Oregon for the Skena River, in Alaska, and 
were subsequently reported to have been lost in a schooner in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, The American consul at Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
now announces their safety, and adds that they state themselves to have 
discovered a rich ((old-fieM in the Taquo River, where they Hre picking np 
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indeed, Mr. Seward's positioQ in regard to it — he being 
always considered the originator of the project — was aoy- 
ibiiig but a deBiraUe one. It was r^;arded as a bad business 
and as an unfortunate speculation, and was ridiculed as " our 
new possession of ' Walrus-sia.' " Mock advertisements- 
purporting to come from the Secretary of State — appeared 
in the daily papers of New York and the large cities 
generally, offering the highest price for " waste lands and 
worn-out colonies," " submerged and undiscovered islands," 
icebergs, polar bears, volcanoes, and earthqaakes, " provided 
they should not shake the confidence of the State Depart- 
ment." In the House of Congress it was made a par^ 
question, and therefore the colony was on the one band 
described as the tag end of creation, and on the other as 
an Elysian field. Virtually there was, and is, little known 
about it ; and the following pages mnst be regarded simply 
as an early and superficial contribution to our better know- 
ledge of it. 

There are, however, many, both in England and America, 
who look on this purchase as the first move towards an 
American occupation of the whole continent, and who fore- 
see that Canada and British America generally, will sooner 



the precious mebtl in lumps. This news is eredited la Sitka, sod every 
BTBiUble cnfl ia Iwiug brought into requidticai to convejr sdyeDtureni to 
the apot." Gold has been frequently obtained in the Stekine Biver, a larjie 
Htrenm near the boundary line, mnntDg partly through British and partly 
througli Russian America. 

It has also been recently stated that a company wa^ prepsred to "take" 
Alaska, pay 10,000,000 dollara in gold lo the United States Qovern- 
menC (nearly 3,000,000 dollars over the sum to be paid to Busaia), and 
leave the supreme authority to Congress. Their object wat of course to 
trade for furs, mine, and otherwise develop the country. 
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or l&ter become part of the United States. Looking at the 
matter without prejadtce, I believe that it will he better for 
those countries and onrselrea when such shall be the case. 
We shall be released from an encumbrance, a scarce of ex- 
pense and possible weakness ; thy, freed &om the trammels 
of periodical alarms of iurasion, and, feeling the strength of 
independence, will develop and grow; and — speaking veij 
plainly and to the point — oar commercial relations with 
them will double and quadniple themselves in value. No 
one now snpposea, that, had the United States remained 
nought but " our American colonies," they would have pro- 
gressed as they have done; and it is equally obvious that 
our commerce with tiiem must have been restricted in equal 
ratio. That it is the destiny of the United States to possess 
the whole northern continent I fully believa 

The geographical literature of the Pacific is ahundant ; 
but that part of it which has reference to Knssiui America is 
comparatively restricted. Miiller's* narrative of the voyages 
of Bering and his companions deservedly beads the list. 
Bering and Tschirikoff may be fairly regarded as the dis- 
coverers of the country, and their naines will ever be 
associated with the North Pacific. Immediately following 
their adventurous voj'ages, a number of Russian merchants 
of Eastern Siberia seat vessels from Ochotsk and neighbour- 
ing ports on trading excursicois, mainly to the Aleutian 
Islands. " Within a period of ten years," says Coxe,t their 
historian, " more important discoveries were made by these 
individuals at their own private cost, than had been hitherto 



• Moller'a ' Voyagew liom Asia to AmerkK,' &c. 
t Coxe'a ' Ruuian Diaooveries.' 
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effected by all the expenaiTe efforts of the Crown." Byrou, 
Carteret, Wallis, and Cook follow next in chronological 
order ; the latter especially helped to clear up the fogs that 
encompassed the coast. Cook's Inlet, Ounalaska, Norton 
Sound, and Bering Straits were all examined by the great 
circiuDnarjgator. 

Passing over the illustrioos La Perouae, who explored 
portions of the N.W. coast, adjacent to Moant St. Elias, and 
several Spanish commanders who did next to nothing for 
Russian America, we come to our countryman Yanconver, 
whose laborious surreys have left their mark on the whole 
of the coast from San Francisco to Cook's Inlet, and whose 
great work deeervea a fuDer recognition from the public than 
it has ever yet received. 

BuBsia has naturally done much towards the exploration 
of her colony; and some of her naval officers hold a 
deservedly high rank as geographers. Lisiuisky, Kotsebue, 
and Liitke are names as familiar to men of science as to 
navigators. Among our own conntrymen, Moore, Kellet, 
Collinson, and McClure, when engaged in the search for 
Sir John Franklin, also examined some portions of the 
coasts," while Captiun Bedford Pim, who made some exten- 
sive land-trips, is well remembered at some of the (late) 
Knssian posts. But, with the exception of the one visit paid 
by a Russian, Z^oskin, until our expedition commenced its 
work, the interior of the country had been little visited, 



* FisdlAy'e ' Directory for the NsTigatJon of the Pacific Ocean ' gives — 

lip to the date of its publication — an exbaiistive retumi of thia aulyect. 

Although alittle out of date, from the rapid development of Uie noith-weet 

. coBsta of Amraics, it was used conatnntly on our vessels, and looked npon 

as an invaluable work on the subject. 

r 2 
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except by the traders of the Russian American Fur Com- 
pany ; and much valoable information has been hitherto 
locked up in their archives. By the recent treaty all the 
documents relating to the territory were to be handed over 
to the United States Goremment. Let as hope that they 
may, in the interests of geography, receive a thorough 
investigation. 

The treaty between Kussia and the United States esta- 
blishes the eastern and southern boundary lines as arranged 
by Russia and Great Britain in 1825. The western line 
includes the whole of the Aleutian Islands ; Attou is dis- 
tinctly named as the most westerly island ceded. The 
northern boundary is only limited by the ice and snow of 
the Arctic. 

In 18()5, the Western Union Telegraph Company of 
America, the largest corporation of its hind in existence, 
commenced the explorations for a proposed overland tele- 
graph, which, by means of a cable, vid Bering Straits, was 
to unite the old and new world. The project— of itself not 
entirely new — ^was virtually started by Mr. P. D. Collins, an 
enterprising American, who had, after several years' persever- 
ance, obtained the necessary charters and right of way from 
the British and Russian Governments. The scheme, after 
an expenditure of three million dollars, was abandoned in 
1867, owing to the success of the Atlantic cable, and not 
from any overwhelming difficulties in the way of the under- 
taking it8el£ There was, at the date at which our explora- 
tions commenced, no faith in the great submarine cable, at 
least among telegraphic engineers.* 

* It ia bj DO means improbable that thia eoterpriie a»y be agun 
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It is needless to state that an expedition employing several 
faandred explorers, who examined six thousand miles of 
country on both sides of the Pacific — from Fraser Eiver to 
Bering Straits, and thence southward to the Amoor — has 
added something to our knowledge of those countries. In 
point of fact, five volumes like the present would hardly give 
a fair idea of the amount of tiavel undertaken. Much of the 
information acquired is in the hands of Uie Telegraph Com- 
pany, and much more in the possession of individuals, and is 
virtually loat to the world. I have confined myself almost 
exclusively to the narration of my own experiences, ranging 
over nearly two and a half years. 

Colonel fiulkley, engineer-in-chief of the projected line, in 
the spring of the above-mentioned year, left San Francisco 
(where the head-quarters of the expedition were established), 
and paid a prelimiuary visit to Sitka. He there left Dr. 
Fisher, the surgeon-in-chief, to collect information while he 
himself returned to California to organise the expedition. 
I first had the pleasure of meeting Colonel Bulkley in 
Yictoria, Y. I., and immediately volunteered to serve 
on the expedition. He expressed himself gratified at the 
idea of an artist accompanying him, and we commenced 
a friendship that has but increased with better acquaint- 
ance. Colonel Bulkley inspired afiectiim and esteem in 
all who knew him. 



revived, if the AtlanUc cable or cables should " give out" or work with 
tmcertainty, although it vronM be an eipeiuive line to constnict and to 
keep in good order. That the scheme is practicable there can be no donbti, 
PoTtioDB of the line which were completed between New Wcatmiuster and 
the Month of Queanelle— both on Fraser Biver— are now used for the 
trennniBsion of messages. See Ai)pcDdix ([I.)> 
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Oar expedition had a military orgacizatioo, and to each 
man was assigned a special duty. The principal officers for 
the first season (1865) were an follow : — 

Col. Bulkier, Sngineer-in-^ief (on leave of ftbsenoe U.S. regoUr army.) 

CftpL Scftmmon, Chief of U&rine (U.S. Bevenue Service). 

Major Wright, Adjutwit, 

MajOT Cbappel, Chief Quartenniuter. 

Mr. Lewis, Aasiatant Engineer. * 

Dr. Fisher, Surgeoii'in-Ghief. 

Major Eennicott (in charge of Xnkon party). 

Lieut MacCrea (in charge of Anadyr party). 

Major AhoBa (in charge of Siberian party). 

Major Pope (in charge of British Columbian party). 

Capt. Conway (in charge of building party). 

E. K. Laboroe, Interpreter. 

Fredk. Whymper, Artist, 

It would occapy an nnnecessary amount of space to give the 
details and Dumbers of each party, more especially as refer- 
ence will be made to them subsequently ; but I may add that 
several collectors for the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington accompanied as, among the principal of whom were 
Messrs. Dall, Bothrook, Bannister, and Elliot Hajor Ken- 
nicott, besides being selected on account of his previously 
acquired knowledge of the country, was the appointed 
director of the scientific corps. 

The men selected by Colonel Bnlkley were nearly all 
young, and hardly one beyond the prime of life. He more 
than once said that no old man (or old woman either) should 
serve on his expedition, and he could have hardly found a 
better place than San Francisco for the selection of active 
and " live " men. There, nearly every one has been more or 
less a traveller, and knows something of the many acquire- 
ments valuable in a new country. 
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Doabtless Colonel BuUdey's preference for youth, activity, 
and " go " is that of Americans generally. Here, in Eng- 
land, I have Bometimes thought that youth was considered 
more of a crime than a recommendation, and that yon were 
, nowhere uqtil yoa had — like old port — acquired "body" 
and " age " I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A VISIT TO THE CAPITAL OF ALABKA. 

The voyage — Sitfca Sound and Harboor — Baranoff— Early history — 
The town — Water supply — Agricnlture — Fonner RuasiaD Bettlementa 
in California — Suasian American Company — The fitberiea — Kalosh 
lodiauB — Our eiperiencea of Rimian hospilality — Sitfca in new hands 
— Tvo Sundays in a week — Kodiak ice — Formal transfer of Alaska. 

On the 30th July, 1865, I bade a final adieu to Victoria, 
joined the W. IT. Telegrapli Company's steamer 'Wright,' 
and the following day we were en route for Sitka, the then 
capital of Russian America. 

Our Toyage, made in calm summer weather, was not 
specially erentful. Early in our trip we were nnfortunate 
enough to lose one of the fans of oui screw, which of course 
somewhat diminished the speed of our veaseL At Port 
McNeil, near Fort Rupert, V. I., we stopped to take on 
board a small quantity of native coal to test ite value for 
steaming purposes. 

After threading Johnstone Straits we passed to the north 
of Vancouver Island, and outside Queen Charlotte's Island. 
I mention this fact because there is well known to be 
an "inside passage" tlireadiog the archipelago of islands 
north of Vancouver Island. In winter it may possibly 
be the better route, but it is of a difficult snd tortuous 
nature. > • 

On the tJth Aogust we reached the intricate and rock-girt 
shores of Sitka Sound, and soon came to an ancho|| imme- 
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diately abreast of the town of Sitka. The harbour, ' though 
small, is commodious, and the water is usually as smooth as a 
mill-pond. It is in lat 57° 2* 45" N., long. 135° 17' 10" W. 

Sitka, or New Archangel, is as yet the only " city " in the 
country, and therefore deserree some little notica Formerly 
it was exclusiTely the headquarters of the Russian American 
Fur Company ; but has now become a town of some life, and 
will probably much increase in size. 

The island on which Sitka is built is one of a groap or 
archipelago, diBcorered ia 1741 by Tschirikoff, the companion 
of Bering, who, unlike that brave commander, lived to retnm 
irom his adventurous voyage, the third and last of an 
importaut series. The island is named in honour of BatanofT, 
the real founder of the settlement of New Archangel, who 
for a long period managed the affairs of the Russian American 
Company in the days of its early history, — a troubled and 
eventful time. BaranofT had been a merchant in Siberia, 
and was a man of education and superior attainments, with a 
large amount of courage and perseverance. ' After the esta- 
blishment of this post the Kalosh Indians, a neighbouring 
tribe, gave the Russians much trouble ; and in 1804, while 
the commander was absent, they attacked and murdered the 
larger part of the garrison, one or two Aleuts alone escaping 
to the island of Kodiak. Baranoff returned shortly after- 
wards, and with the assistance of a part of Admiral £rusen- 
stem's fleet, then on a voyage in the North Pacific, attacked 
and besieged the Kaloahes till they acknowledged themselves 
beaten ; not, however, until they had murdered all the old and 
helpless of their number who could not go off with them. 
They have threatened and attacked the town subsequently, 
and the Russians feared them a good deal. At the date of 
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our visit, a palisade or stockade divided the Bossian aod 
Indian habitationa, and no native, unless working in some 
private house, was allowed in the town after dark. 

Sitka was not overlooked during our war with Russia, and 
after the second visit to Petropaulovski, recorded later in 
these pages, the English and French admirals, with a portion 
of the combined fleet, visited the coast. No vessel, however, of 
the squadron entered the port except Her Majesty's steamer 
' Bnsk,' ind the object of their visit was merely to ascertain 
whether any naval force belonging to the Czar was to be 
found there. A compact had been entered into by the 
British and Buseian Goverumenta, that the property of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and of the Russian American. Com- 
pany, should be respected. The right of blockade was, how- 
ever, reserved, although not exercised in this case. The 
admirals, satieiied that no government vessels or supplies 
were there, left Sitka undisturbed. No special defences had 
been prepared.* 

The town b situated on a low strip of land, the Govemor's 
house rising on a rocky height a hundred feet or so above the 
general level. Snow-capped and peaked mountains, and 
thickly-wooded hills sunoand it, and Mount £dgcambe on 
Crooze Island immediately opposite the town, an extinct 
volcano of eight thousand feet in height, is the great land* 
mark of this port — the most northern harbour on the Pacific 
shores of America. The colouring of the town is gay, and 
the surroundings picturesqua The booses yellow, with sheet- 
iiou roo& painted red ; the bright green spire and dome of 
the Grieek Church, and the old battered hulks, roofed in and 



* Set) < NautioBi Majjozine,' Octubtr, 1855. 
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need as magazines, lying propped up on the rocks at the 
water's edge, with the antiquated buildings of the Boaedan 
Fur CompaBy, gave Sitka an original, foreign, and fossilized 
kind of appearance. 

Landing at the whar^ and passiDg a batt«ry of ancient 
and dilapidated guns, we first saw the stores and warehonses 
of the Company, where furs of the Talue of £200,000 were 
sometimes accumulated. Sitka iu itself had but a moderate 
Indian trade, but was the head-quarters of the Company, 
whence the peltries of twenty-one different stations were 
annually brought. After passing the Governor's house, 
which is perched on a rock, and only reached by a steep 
flight of stairs, we found the iureatt and workshops of the 
Company, and a number of the better class of houses of 
employ^ On the left of the street a shrubbery, the " Club 
Gardens," with summer-houses, cud and supper rooms, and 
swings for the children, and e little further the Greek Church 
with its dome and spire of oriental style overshadowing a 
plainer Lutheran structure within a few steps of it, attracted 
our attention. Then came the " Club-house " occapied by 
unmarried servants of the Company — the school-house, &om 
which scholars of promise were sent to St. Petersburg — and 
the hospital, a very neat and clean building. Beyond these 
were a few dozen cottages and shanties, and then — the 
woods I with the one promenade of the place running through 
them. 

Sitka enjoys the unenviable position of being about the 
most rainy place in the world. Bain ceases only when 
there is a good prospect of snow. Warm sunny weather 
is invariably accompanied by the prevalence of fever and 
pnlnionary complaints, and rheumatism is looked upon as 
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an ineTitable concomitant to a residence in tlie settlement. 
Doubtless the miasma ari»ng from damp and decaying 
vegetable matter ia one reason why Sitka is more unhealtby 
in fine weather than in wet : a fact which was constantly 
stated to US by the inhabitants. The winter is by no means 
severe : the thermometer rarely standing below 20° Fahr. 

A vast de^ of nonsense has been published and republished 
ju the newspapers of the United States relative to the agri- 
cultorsl resources of their new acqnisition. The reader may 
take my word for it that the culture of a few potatoes and 
other vegetables is all that has been done in this way, 
and that the acres of barley mentioned in some of these 
high-flown paragraphs are purely mythicaL There is not 
an acre of grain in the whole country. 

For a long period, from 1812 to 1841, the Russian Com* 
pany had settlements in California, at Ross, and Bodega, 
and they have left their name attached to the principal 
stream in that part of the country — ^Russian River. In 1841 
Captain Sutter, a well-known Californian of the early days, 
purchased the Company's settlemients, stock, &&, for 30,000 
dollars. These establishments were kept up expressly for 
the supply of Sitka uid the other poat^ and were given up 
when they found it more convenient to purchase from the 
Hudson's Bay Company on Vancouver Island. For a full 
account of this the reader is referred to the fifth volume of 
Wilkes' 'Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition.' 

The white and half-breed population of Sitka was about 
eight hundred, but has risen since the American occupation to 
about two thousand persons. A company of Russian infantry 
formed the garrison, and the soldiers were allowed to work 
for the Company, receiving extra pay. 
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The Buagian American Company, formed on the model of 
oar Hudson's Bay Company, commenced its existence aa a 
chartered corporation in 1799, but bad existed as a body of 
traders and mercbaqts long before that date. Between tbe 
two Fur Companies there have been disputes. Latterly 
the coast, as far as tbe Chilcat BJver, had been leased by tbe 
former to the latter Company for trading purposes. The most 
Talnable station of the Busaisns, without exception, was 
the Island of St. Paul (PribyloT Group in Bering Sea), 
which yielded the larger part of the sea-otter obtained by 
them. 

In tbe neighbourhood of Sitka extensive fisheries existed, 
and from 100,000 to 150,000 salmon were annually exported 
to the Sandwich Islands and elsewhere. Immediately on 
the arrival of a boat-load of fish at the wharf, a number 
of the poorer women, some of them Indians, arranged 
themselves in two long lines, and very rapidly cleaned 
and gutted the salmon. A few buckets of water were 
then thrown over tbe heap, and they were carried to 
the vats, and put in brine at once, Each woman took 
as her share a large fish weighing 2U or 30 lbs., and worth 
— just nothing I It is said that the salmon is so abundant 
in the streams in tlie spring time that they impede the 
passage of boats, and that when a strong south-east wind 
comes, it drives them ashore, where they lie in piles putri- 
iying. 

The Kaloah Indians seen at Sitka inhabit the coast between 
tbe Stekine end Chilcat rivers. At the date of our visit 
ha^ numbers were absent, but in winter they are said to 
congregate to the number of 2500. The Chilcat Indians 
also come to Sitka. 
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These people dwell in a long line of rude houses outeide 
the settlement. Their dwellings are shanties on a large 
scale, with a small entrance, often circular in shape, and a 
hole in the roof to let the smoke out. The idea of these 
constnictioos must have heen derived from the Itussians; 
in some cases the very unusual circumstance of the sleep- 
ing rooms being apart from the main chamber was to be 
observed. 

The Ealoshes are by no means a prepossessing people, and 
have a bad repatation. Their dress is commonly a blanket, 
at least in summer time ; they frequently black their faces all 
over, and sometimes paint themselves in red, bluck and blue 
stripes and patches. They wear a pin of bone or metal stuck 
in their lower lip ; this is said to denote maturity ; it is at 
least never worn by the young. They appear to be more 
than usually lazy natives, probably from the fact that Nature 



has been so kind to them ; salmon is abundant, deer and 
bear meat are to be had for the hunting, and the berries 
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are mnumerabie. Their caaoes are much inferior to those 
of the lower coast, whilst 
their skin " baidarbes " 
(kyacks) are not eqoal to 
those of XortoD Sound 
and the northern coast. 
Their gniTe boxes or tombs 
are interesting ; they con- 
tain only the ashes uf the 
dead. These people invari- 

ably bum the deceased. Kdnh Indian Gmve-lwi. 

■ On one of the boxes I 
saw a number of faces painted, long tresses of human bair 
depending therefrom. Each head represented a victim of 
the (happily) deceased one's ferocity. In his day he was 
doubtless more esteemed than if he had never harmed a fly. 
All their graves are much ornamented with carved and 
painted faces and otiier devices. 

We shall not readily forget the reception given us by 
the residents of Sitka, who seemed bent on making up for the 
absence of the Governor, Prince Maksutoff. Russian hos- 
pitality is proverbial, aud we all somewhat suffered therefrom. 
The' first phrase of their langu^e acquired by ns, was 
"Petnatchit copla" (fifteen drops). Now this quantity — in 
words so modest — usually meant a good half tumbler of some 
unmitigated spirit, ranging from Cognac to raw vodka of a 
class which can only be described by a Califomian term as 
** chain lightning," and which was pressed upon us on every 
available occasion. To refuse was simply to insult yonr 
host. Then memory refuses to retain the number of times 
we had to drink tea, which was served sometimes in tumblers, 
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sometimes in caps. I need not say the ott described wmovar 
was in every household. SeTeral entertunments — balls, 
suppers, and a fStft in the dab gardens — were organised for 
our benefit, and a number of visitors come off daily to out 
fleet of four vessels, — strangely enough the only ones in 
harbour, though the Company owned many sailing-Tessels 
and steamers. We found the Bosaians there living on terms 
of great intimacy with their domestics. The latter almost 
invariably addressed their masters and mistresses by their 
Christian names, and often by abbreviations thereof. Thtu 
a gentleman by name " Ivan " (John) woald be so called by 
his servants, and his wife whose name was Maria, but by her 
husband known as Molly, would be so addressed by the ser- 
vants, to the great scandal of propriety. 

But Sitka in the hands of the Russian Company, aod 
Sitka in those of its new owners, are already very different 
things. An Anglo-Bussian newspaper, to be printed in doable 
columns, is projected, and is to appear this spring (1868). 
Town "lots" are held at fabulous prices; for a small log 
house 10,000 dollars (£2000) is asked, and I should not 
be surprised t« learn that salmon was half a dollar a 
ponnd, that a dozen "saloons," hotels, barbers' shops, and 
" lager bier " cellars had been started, or especially* that 
the Sitka water-works were a great success I Every "cor> 
respondent's " letter from thence, and I have read a aaote, 
agrees in one &ct, " that oar aqueous supply evinces no 
sign of failure I " 

In the " good old Russian times " there were, it is said, about 
180 church holidays to the year, now they will be confined 
to Christmas and \ew Year's days, Washington's birthday 
and the 4th of July (Independence day). But if the enlight- 
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ened citizens of the country choose to avail tbemselyes of the 
privilege, they can enjoy two Sundays each week. Owing 
to the iact that the Kussians came eastward and we came 
westward, there is of course a day's difference where the two 
meet, and their Sunday in Sitka falls on our Saturday. 
"The San Franciscan," says a Oalifomian newspaper, "who 
arrives at Archangel on Friday night, according to his reckon- 
ing, will find the stores closed and business suspended on the 
following morning, and so will lose not only that day, but 
the next, too, if his conscientioos convictions and the force of 
habit are only strong enough. On the other hand, the pious 
Alaskan merchant, who belongs to the Greek Church, will 
look with horror oo the impious stranger who offers to trade 
or swap jack-knives on Sunday, hut who on Monday morning 
suddenly assumes a clean shirt, black broadcloth, a nasal 
twang, and that demurely self-satisfied air which is onr 
national idea of a religious demeanour." 

As before stated, Sitka itself yielded but a limited quantity 
of furs ; hence the mistake made last year (1867) by nume- 
rous Jews and other traders, who thought they could buy to 
advantage there. By latest accounts yon could almost as 
cheaply obtain furs in San Francisco ! not one of the places 
in the world moit celebrated for moderate charges, and in 
consequence the steamers were well filled by disgnsted 
Israelitish traders on their return trips to California. Yet 
in the north of Russian America — a country that few perhaps 
will venture into — there is undoubtedly a large trade yet to 
be developed, and the energy of the American people will 
hardly let the opportunity pass unimproved, if the difficulties 
in the way of the transportation of large quantities of trading 
goods and provisions do not prove of too serioas a nature. I 
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sliall have to allude to this subject again, in the chapters od 
the Yukon Biver. 

A San Francisco company leased from the Buasians the 
privilege of obtaining ice from St. Paul's, Eodiak Island. The 
A.mertcaiis, as it is unnecessary perhaps to remark, use ice at 
table to a far greater extent than we do, and in the Atlantic 
States it is sold at an almost nominal price. California, about 
the warmest State in the Union, naturally consumes a lai^ 
quantity of ice. It is cut from an artificial lake, which has 
an area of forty acres. The labourers are all Aleuts (Aleutian 
islanders), and are principally engaged for three or four 
months of winter, while the ice is firm, in cutting it up and 
storing it for summer consumption. The larger part of this 
luxury is consumed in San Francisco, but it finds its way to 
Mexican, Central, and even South American ports. Kodiak," 
which is included in the purchase, is therefore by no means 
an unimportant acquisition. 

The formal transfer of Bnssian America to the Unit«d 
States authorities took place on October 18th, 1667. It is 
said that the Russian flag showed great reluctance to come 
down, and stuck on the yard-arm of the flag-staff. A man 
was sent up to detach the halyards, when it fell on the 
heads of the Bussian soldiers, its appointed defenders ! 

* On September 6th, 1866, at 4 a.k., there was a very violent earth- 
quake on Eodiak iBlaod. A correspondent of ' The Alta Califomiii,' 
writing thence, said : — " The Beoeatiun on shipboard waa verj terrifying, 
aeeming u though the ship was going at rsilwaj speed over the rocks, 
while many articles came tumbling down which the most violent gale at 
sea had not disturbed. Other slight shocks were felt at intervals for four 
hours in some of the southern portions of the island. Huge rocks wera torn 
from their places, and came tumbling down the mountains ; but no lives 
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I present the reader with a represeDtAtion of one of the 
Sitka " army," copied from an Indian stone carving in my 
possession. Although it may seem a caFicature> it is really 
an accurate likeness of the stolid features and antiquated 
cut of the late defenders of Bussian America.* 

* For some additional notes on Sitks, see Appendix (III.). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VOYAGE IN THE WORTH PACIPia 
1865. 

Departure from Sitka — Oukamok — Ounga — Breakers ahead ! — Volcanoes 
in Ouninak Pass — St. Uicbael's, Norton Sound, Alaska — Soundings 
of Bering Sea — Plover Bay, Eaatern Siberia — The Tohuktchis — 
TenU — Canoes — Tchuktchi strength — Children — The irrepressible 
" Nauknm " — Native's idea of the telegraph — The ' Shenandoah ' piiate 
— AvatchaBay. 

DuBiNQ our Btay at Sitka, Colonel Bulkley, besides collecting 
mach valuable informatiod from the Bussian Company, was 
engaged in organising tlie parties for the Anadyr and Yukon 
riTers. Lieut MacCiea, in charge of the former division, 
was with his party transferred to the schooner 'Milton 
Badger,' and despatched to his deEEtinatiott The Yijkon 
party were mostly on board the barque 'Golden Gate,' 
then considered the "flag-ship" of our expedition, and to 
this vessel I was myself transferred. I was the guest of 
Captain Scammon, to whose kindness I owe much. 

We left the harbour of Sitka on the 22iid August, and the 
entire population torued out to see us depart They gave ns 
a full though rather irregular salute, which nearly brought 
down the old wharf, and we returned it in better style. For 
several days after leaving we kept company with the steamer, 
being in fact towed by her. On the 28th we again saw land, 
the grassy slopes and abrupt clifb of Oukamok Island. There 
were no trees apparent On the 29tb we sighted the penin- 
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snla of AUasta, a jagged rock-bound coast with many snow 
peaks, and the next day we got a glimpse of Cape Iranoff, — a 
promontory that appeared at a distance to be detached 
from the mainland. Later in the day we came to an anchor 
in ZakharoTskaia Bay, in the Island of Ounga. Our object 
in calling there was to examine some coal seams known to 
exist on the coast. They proved to he lignite of poor quality) 
and apparently not abundant. The seams have been worked, 
and the products used on board the Bussian American Fur 
Company's steamers, but not to any great extent. On the 
3 let August we again started in company with the steamer, 
but the following night onr hawser broke, and we parted 
company in a fog. The next morning, while I was <Juietly 
drawing in the cabin, the steward's boy, a wild Irish juvenile, 
known as "Brick-top," irom the red colour of his moppy 
head, rushed in with the pleasing announcement of " Breakers 
ahead ! " and that we were all coming to grief. I went on 
deck, and found some very ugly looking rocks on the star- 
board side, within a few hundred yards, and the white surf 
and foam breaking round them. The weather was extremely 
foggy and thick, and the danger while it lasted- was unmis- 
takable. Captain Scammon, ' seconded by his officers, soon, 
however, brought the vessel round, and we passed within ' a 
hundred yards of them, our craft rolling and pitching a good 
deal. It proved to be a reef outside Sanak or Halibut Island, 
— a known yet dangerous coast. 

On the 3rd September, when tacking and trying f^ make 
Ounimak Pass or passage, between Ounimak and Ougamok, 
two of the Aleutian Islands, we caught a glhupse through 
the opening mists of the volcano of Chichsldinskoi. This 
monntaia is, on the authority of Liitke, 8935 feet in height, 
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and is situated ob Ounimak Island. It has a rery granefnl 
form. Kear it ia a Beejjnd mountain of less elevation, with a 
jagged double eummit, of very odd and irregular appeamuce. 
On the evening of the 4th Chichatdinskoi loomed out very 
distinctly, and when the cloudd cleared from it we could see 
smoke issuing from a large cleft near the summit. In 
Ounimak Passage a second volcano over 5000 feet in height 
was seen, nnd Captain Scammon observed during the night 
the fire of one on Akoutan Island. The whole chain of the 
Aleutian Islands is Toloanic. They deserve an expedition to 
themselves. 

We arrived in Norton Sound on the 12th September, 
having experienced very rough weather in Bering Sea ; in 
fact, during part of tbe time we had to " lay to." Approaching 
for the first time these northern coasts of Russian America, 
we observed with surprise the dried up and sunburnt appear^ 
ance of everything on shore. The bills varied much in colour, 
from shades of crimson and red, to tints of brown and yellow. 
The summer in this country, though short, is intensely warm 
while it lasts; late in the season hot days alternate vrith 
frosty nights, and the vegetation is much affected thereby. 
We went into the Sound carefully taking soundings, and 
indeed it was very necessary, as our later experience will 
show. We arrived oflF the Island of St. Michael's at 10 A.li, 
on the 13tb, and found that our steamer bad already called 
there, and had again started for Bering Straits. 

On the Island of St. Michael's, or Michaelovski, is a 
Bussian trading-post of some importance, which will be 
hereafter described. Major Eennicott began at once to 
land his party with their supplies and personal effects, 
and also to fit up the 'Lizzie Homer,' a small steamer 
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which had been brought up on the deck of our ship. 
She was intended for the navigation of the Yukon, bat 
alas! proved worthless, and in fact never left Norton 
Sound. 

Major Kennicott found at St. Michael's an Indian who 
stated that he had been up the Yukon to its junction with 
the Porcupine. Colonel Bulkley, before leaving in the 
steamer ' Wright,' bad taken on board a little half-breed boy 
to give him the advantage of a good education in San jf ran- 
cisco. This was, of course, done with his Mends' perfect 
consent. On leaving, his Indian mother said to the Colonel, 
"Teach him, sir, nothing bat good." Qould any mother 
have said more ? * 

On the 17th «e parted from our exploring friendi and 
turned our ship's bows towards the Asiatic coa«t. Captain 
Scammon made a series of very interesting soundings on this 
trip. Bering Sea is well known to be extiemely shallow, but 
few would suppose that the whalers can and do anchor in 
nearly every part of it on' occasions, weather permitting. 
Between latitudes 64° and 66° N. the average depth is 
slightly under nineteen and a half fathoms. We passed to 
the south of the large island of St. Lawrence, and found the 
bottom very even. At the starting-point of this voyage 
~^t Michael's — the soondinge gave Sve fathoms, deepening 



* Tbis boy, with a seoood taken from Petropauloviki, made good 
pn^rcBs in San Francisco. Col. Bulklej's object was, of course, eventu- 
tX\y to make these youths of service to the Telegraph Company. They 
were, at the abandonment of the gchemc, returned to their frieDde. Col. 
Bulkley also took down a Tchuktchi boy from Plover Bay, who was 
eduoated in the same manner, and we had, at diflerent periods, several 
Aleutian Islanders (Aleuts) as sailors on onr vessels. 
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gradually to twenty-fire fatlioiDS off the S.E. end of St. 
Lawrence Island. From thence to Plover Bay it averaged 
thirty-five fothoms, and shoaled to nineteen fathoms im- 
mediately off the bay itself. The bottom was found to 
coD^st mainly of a soft mud and sand: one cast off the 
eastern end of St. Lawrence Island, near a rocky islet, 
brought up gravel. 

On the 22nd we made the land off Port Providence, or 
" Plover " Bay, as it has always been called by the whalers who 
frequent it, since the winter of 1848-9, when H.M.S. 'Plover' 
laid up there, when on the search for Sir John Franklin," 
It does mjt derive its name from whaling pursuits, although 
an ingenious Dutchman of our number persisted in calling it 
"Blubber" Bay. But we were doomed to disappoiottnenti 
for when in sight of the Bay a gale of wind rose, and we were 
driven several hundred mites to the soathward, not regaining 
our position till the 26th, when we went in successfully, to 
find the ' Wright ' awaiting us. 

Plover Bay, when once yoa* ate in it, is a very secure 
haven. It is sheltered at its southern end by a long spit of 
land, and it is no uncommon thing to find several whaling 
vessels lying inside in the summer. It includes two smaller 
basins ; one known as Emma Harbour, the second to be here- 
after mentioned. Bare clifGi and rug^;ed mountains hem it 
in on three sides, the mountains composed of an infinite 
number of fragments split up by the action of frost In- 
numerable and many - coloured lichens and mosses are 
the only vegetation to be seen, except on a patoh of open 

• See Lieut. HooiiorB 'Tcnto of the Tiuki' for & full occoiiDt of the 
■ ttover'B ' dtay. 
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TCHUKTCHI SKIN CANOE. 



FKAME WORK OF TCHUKTCHI HOUSE. 
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coimtiy near Emma Harbour, where domesticated reindeer 
graze. 

On the spit before mentioned ia a village of Tchuktchi 
natiTes ; their tente are composed of skin. The remama oj 
underground houtet are teen, but the people who uted them 
have passed away. The present race makes no use of such 
hooses. 

Although their skin dwellings appear outwardly rough, 
and are patched with every variety of bide, — walrus, seal, and 
reindeer, — with here and there a fragment of a sail obtained 
from the whal^f ; they are in reality constnicted over frames, 
built of the latge bones of whales and walrus, and very 
admirably put together. In this most exposed of villages 
the wintry blasts must be fearfol, yet these people are to 
be found there at all seasons. Wood they have none, and 
blubber lamps are the only means they have for warming 
their tents. The frames of some of their skin canoes are 
also of bone. On either side of these craft, which are the 
counterpart of the Greenland "Oomiak," it is usual to 
find a sealskin blown out tight and the ends secured. 
These serve as floats when the canoe heels over. They 
■have very strong fishing-nets, made of thin strips of walrus 
hide. 

The Tchuktchia appear to be a strongly-built race, although 
the inhabitants of this particular village, irom intercourse 
with whaling vessels, have been much demoralized. I have 
seen one of these natives carry the awkward burden of a 
carpenter's chest weighing two hundred pounds, without ap- 
parently considering it any great exertion. They are a 
good-humoured people, and not greedier than the aver- 
age (^ natives, so far as our experience goes. They were 
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of 8ome Bervi(» to a party of our men who wintered there 
in 1866-7. 

The children are so tightly sewn up in reindeer-skin 
clothing that they look like walking bags, and tumble 
about with the greatest impunity. All of these people wear 
skin coats, pantaloonB, and boots, excepting only on high 
days in summer, when you may see a few old garments 
of more civilized appearance that have seen better days, 
and have been traded off by the sailors of vessels calling 
there. 

The true Tchuktchi method of smoking is to swallow all 
the fumes of the tobacco, and I have seen them after six or 
eight pulls at a pipe fall back completely intoxicated for the 
time being. Their pipes are infinitely larger in the stem 
than in the bowl ; the latter, indeed, holds an infinitesimally 
small amonnt of tobacco. 



It is B^d that the Tchuktehis murder the old and feeble, 
but only with the victims' consent ! They do not appear to 
indulge in any unnecessary cruelty, but endeavour to stupify 
the aged sacrifice before letting a vein. This is said to be 
done by putting some substance up the nostrils; but the 
whole statement must be received with caution, although we 
derived it from a shrewd native who liad been much em- 
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ployed by the captains of vessels in the capacity of inter- 
preter, and who could epeak in broken English. 

This man, by name "Nau-kum," was of service on vsriouB 
occasions, and was accordingly much petted by us. Some of 
his remarks are worthy of record. On being taken down iuto 
the engiue-room of the 'Wright' he examined it carefully, 
and then shaking his head, said solemnly, " Too muchee 
wheel, makee man too muchee think ! " His curiosity when 
on board was unappeasable. "What's that fellow?" was 
his constant query with regard to anything from tha 
"donkey engine" to the mainmast On one occasion he 
heard two men discussing rather warmly, and could not 
at all understand such unnecesaary excitement, "That fdlow 
crazy ?" said he. 

Colonel Bulkley gave him a suit of clothes, with gorgeous 
brasa buttons, and many other presents. One of oar men 
remarked to him, " Why, Naukum, you'll be a king soon ! " 
" King be d d," was his extremely radical aoewer I It is 
of course obvious where he had got his schooling.. The 
whalers use such mea on occasions as pilots, traders, and 
interpreters, and to Naukum in particular I know as much as 
five barrels of villanoos whiskey have been intrusted, for 
which he accounted satisfactorily. 

The truth-loving Chippewa, when asked, " Are you a 
Christian Indian ? " promptly replied, " No, I whishkey Injen ! " 
and the truthful Tchuktchi would say the same. They all 
appear to be intensely fond of spirits. The traders sell them 
liquor of the most horrible kind, not much superior to the 
" coal oil " or " keroaene " used for lamps. 

They appeared to understand the telegraph scheme in 
a general way, and had probably been enlightened by the 
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whaling captains before our arriyal. "Enoch," a very in- 
telligent and quiet nativo, gave us an outline of the project 
somewhat as follows: — "S'pose lope lizy, well — one Melican 
man Hower Bay, make talky all the same San FlanciBco 
Metican." Perhaps quite as lucid an explanation as you 
coald get fix>m an ^ricultural labourer, or a " city Arab," at 
home. 

We had been expecting to meet at some part of onr 
northern voyage, the famed and dreaded 'Shenandoah.' 
It is an old story to return to now, but I was an eye-witness 
of the havoc wrought by her. The whole of the coast was 
strewed with fr^ments of the vessels burnt by her, and the 
natives had several boats and other remains of her wanton 
doiugs. She had left the Arctic and Bering Sea at the end 
of Jane of the same year (1865), but not till thirty American 
whaling vessels had been burnt by her. The captains and 
crews had been for the most part sent down to San 
Francisco, and I have since met a gentleman who was one 
of the victims. He did not complain of iIl>usBge irom the 
pirate captain, hut spoke much of the wholesale destruction 
of private property. The captain of an English whaler, 
the ' Bobert Tawns,' of Sydney, had warned and saved some 
of the American vessels, and he was in consequence threatened 
by the ' Shenandoah.' 

26th — 29th iSepte7id>er. — The weather was now getting cold 
and brisk, a skin of ice forming on the bay, and icicles 
banging from the shrouds and ship's boats. We learnt on 
good authority, that the whole of Plover Bay was frozen 
up by the 5th October, in 1864. The smaller bay (Emma 
Harbour), leading out of the main one, was frozen up at the 
above dates. 
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On tlie 'IQth we got a favourable breeze, and ae^ sail for 
PetropauloTski. The following daya were only remarkable 
for light breezes, or baffling head winds, and we did not make 
tke entrance to Avatcba Bay tiU the 14th October, on which 
day we got our first glimpae of the grand Tolcanoes, which 
are so important a feature of the scenery in the Peninsola of 
Eamcbatka.* On the morning of the 15th we passed tbrough 
the entrance to the Bay of Avatcba, and soon dropped anchor 
outside the harbour of Petropaulovski, not, however, before 
several of the foreign residents hod boarded us. 



* 1'he above mode a( Bjielliiig the word representB the sound in a 
phonetic sense better than (he common venion. I had opportunities of 
becoming familiar with the Rusaisn pionnnciation of the word on many 
occaeiona, and not metel; at this visit. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

PETROPAUMJVSKI AND OUR BETOBN TOrAGE TO SAN 
FRANCISrO. 

The HarlKinT — Town — MonumeDts — llie fur trade — Kamchatka 
genemlly — Tfae volcanoes ~- The attack of the AIHm in 1854— Their 
return in 1856 — The 'General Test*' — Rejwn the steamer 'Wrij^ht' 
— Gale — Incidents of storm — Covert's "smoke stack." 

The Harbour of FetropauIoTski is protected by a long spit, 
an apparently common feature of the coast. Inside it there is 
a good depth of water, and a vessel, once in, can ride in safety 
though storms rage outside. The town encircles the haren 
on the north and east sides, and it is ehut in by a hilly 
[promontory on the west. Behind the town is some steep 
hilly ground, through a gap in which the volcano of Koriatshi 
towers grandly. It is over thirty miles distant, and yet, 
iu clear weather, it does not appear five. 

With the exception of a few decent houses, the residences of 
the BuBHian officials and foreign merclianta, t!ie town makes 
no great show. The poorer dwellings are very rough indeed, 
and are almost exclusively rude log cabins. The only 
noticeable building is the old Greek church, which has 
painted red and green roofs, and a belfry entirely detached 
from the building. It is to be remarked that the town, as it 
existed in Captain Gierke's time, was built on the sand spit, 
bat no remains or indications of it were discovered by ug. 
Petropaulovski was once a military post, and had u rather 
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larger population than at present. The GoBsack soldiers have 
now been removed to the Amoor. 

There are two monuments of interest in the town: the first 
in honour of Bering, the other to the memory of La Perouse. 



Monument to Bciing. Peti-opaalaTski. 

The former is a cast-iron column of no great pretensions ; the 
latter, a nondescript erection of octagonal form, constmcted 
of sheet iron. Neither of these navigators is buried in Petro- 
paulovski. Bering's remains lie on the island where he died, 
and which bears bis name ; while La Perouse, and bis unfor- 
tunate companions, suffered shipwreck, and but little traces 
were ever found of their expedition. We looked in vain for 
the monument to Captain Gierke (Captain Cook's successor), 
which existed as late as the date of Beecbey's visit. The 
spot (in an inclosnre belonging to the captain of the port) 
where once it stood was pointed out to us, much ovei^;rown 
with nettles and weeds. 
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The BnBsiaQ American Company had at one period stationa 
in FetropRulovski, and other parts of Kamchatka, but aban- 
doned them, owing doubtless to the competition of private 
traders. To euch a pitch has competition brought the fur 
trade of that country, that it is now only a very moderately 
profitable pursuit As much as thirty dollars — sometimes in 
hard cash — is paid for one Siberian sable of good quality ; and 
the merchants have frequently to advance goods to the native 
traders and hunters a long time before they get any returns. 
Fetropaulovski is one of the centres of this trade, but Nijne 
(New) Kamchatka ia the present capital. Bolcheretsk was 
considered the principal town formerly, but it has dwindled 
down to an inconsiderable village, and indeed the population, 
and with it the products of Kamchatka, are on the decline. 
Tet the climate is by no means so bad as commonly believed. 
Colonel Bnlkley considered it better than that of some 
of the New England States and Canada, and it is- quite 
certain that agriculture is possible. The grass round Fetro- 
paulovski ripens into hay during the brief summer, and 
garden stuff is raised in small quantities in the outskirts of 
the town. 

I am convinced that Kamchatka would repay a detailed 
examination. It is a partially settled coonby ; the Kam- 
chatdales are a good-humoored, harmless, semi-civilized race ; 
and the few Russian officials and settlers would gladly 
welcome the traveller. The attractions of the country for 
the Alpine climber cannot be overstated. The peninsula 
contains a chain of volcanic peaks of the grandest character, 
attaining it is said, in the Klatchevskoi Moontain, a height 
of 16,000 feet In the country immediately behind Fetro- 
paulovski, are the three mountains, Eoriatski, Avatcba, and 
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Koseldskai ; tb.e first of tbese is between eleven and twelve 
thousand feet in height^ and is an unfailing land-mark for 
the port. 

From the sammit of the steep hills which so nearly en- 
close Petropaulovski, a grand view of these mountains is 
obtained; a comparatively level country stretches to their 
base. It is, however, covered with rank grass and under- 
brush, and intersected by nameious streams : a journey to 
them would be more easily made in ivinter time than in 
summer. To the 8.S.W, of the town a fourth peak — that 
of Yilutchinski — towers above the coastrline, and is a very 
beaatiful feature in the landscape. Petropaulovski has been 
frequently visited by earthquake, accompanied sometimes by 
showers of ashes from these volcanoes. The smoke from 
Koriatski was several times observed by as ; its pure saons 
only hid the boiling, bubbling lava beneath. 

The object of oar visit was to commanicate, by special 
coorier, with Major Abasa, a Busslan gentleman in our 
Telegraph service who had formed a station at Ghijega at 
the head of the Ochotsk Sea.' The facilities pf travel 
on the peninsala are superior to those on the coast of the 
above-mentioned sea. In winter small Siberian horses, rein- 
deer, and dogs are all employed for sledging purposes. The 
feeding of the dogs of Petropaulovski took place every 
evening, and their yelps and bowlings made night hideous. 
One dried salmon per cliem was each dog's allowance, and 
they were much better off t^n their Bussian- American 
coosins, who in summer have to forajre for themselves. 



* See tlie'Pnx^edings' of the Royal Geographical Society for Feb. lltb, 
1867. 
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The hospitality extended to ns was almost nnlimited. 
Diimen, balls, suppers followed each other in rapid succession ; 
we had a steam-boat excursioo in Avatcha Bay. One of the 
dishes common in Petropaulovahi was salmon pie, constructed 
apparently of eg^ and salmon, covered with a crust. Salmon 
is rery abundant in the harbour and neighbouring streams, 
and some has been pat up in salt for export 

We also got a litUe sledging, when the snow fell just 
before our departure. The ice was &st forming in the 
harbour, and it was often a serious undertaking to row 
ashore. 

It is well known that in 1855 — during the Crimean war~- 
PetropenloTski was visited by the Allied fleet. The lecoid 
of that visit has been duly laid before the public, commented 
on, and forgotten ; but it is not so generally known that our 
first attack, the previous year, was by no means a subject of 
congratulation for us, and (although well mLderstood by naval 
officers, and especially by those who have served on the 
Pacific station) it has been kept uncommonly quiet The 
&ct is, that at the first visit, the wretched little town made 
— greatly to its own surprise— a successful resistance, and is 
very proud of the &ct The inhabitants look upon HiB 
combat at Petropaulovski as one of the decisive battles of 
the world ! 

The narrative I am about to lay before the reader was 
obtained on the spot, but not merely from the Bassiana. An 
Englishman — Mr. Fletcher — who had resided there for thirty 
years, and several of the foreign merchants who were in 
the town at the date of the attack, confirmed the Muscovite 
versions of the story. 

In the autumn of 1854 (2Sth August) six vessels of war — 
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iVench and English-r^^jmpriBmg the ' President,' ' Yir&go,' 
•Pique' 'La Port,' ' L'Eurydice,' and 'Obligado' — aTrived off 
Avatcha Bay; a gnn, placed near the lighthouse at the 
entrance, was fired by the BnssiaDs, and gave the inhabitants 
of PetropauloTski notice to be on the alert Admiral Price 
immediately reconnoitred the harbour and town, and placed 
the ' Vir^o ' in position at a range ot 2000 yards. 

The KuBsians were by no means unprepared. Two of their 
Teesels, the ' Aurora ' and ' Dwina,* defended the harbour, and 
a chain crossing the narrow entrance shut it in. There were 
seren batteries and earthworks, mounting about fifty gnns of 
fair calibre. 

The 'Virago' commenced the action with a well-directed 
fire, and Beveral of the batteries were either temporarily or 
entirely disabled. The one furthest &om the town, on the 
western side, was taken by a body of marines landed for 
the purpose. The guns were spiked. Four of the Allied 
fleet were specially engaged, and the Russians returned their 
fire with spirit. There were three batteries outside and on 
the spit, two at the termination of the promontory on the 
western side of the harbour, and one in a goi^ of the same, 
which opens on Aratcha Bay. It is in this little valley 
that the monument to La Perouse stands. 

The town was well defended both by nature and by art. 
The hills shut it in so completely, that it was apparently 
only vulnerable at the rear. There, a small valley opened out 
into a flat strip of land immedia1«ly bordering the bay, and, 
although there was a battery on it, it seemed an excellent 
spot to land troops. 

Our vessels having taken up a new position, and silenced 
the batteries commanding it, 700 marines and sailors were 

H 2 
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pat ashore. Half of them were EngliBh, half French ; a 
large number of officers accompanied them, while they had 
fbr guides two Americans, said to know the gronnd. They 
appear to have expected a very easy victory, and horned in a 
detached and Btraggling style ia the direction of the town, 
inBtead of proceeding in compact form, in military order, A 
namber of bushes and small trees ezisted and still exist on 
the hill-sides Burrounding this spot, and behind them were 
posted Cossack sharp-shooters, who fired into onr men, and 
either from sMU or accident picked oflf nearly every officer. 
The men not seeing their enemy, and having lost their 
leaders, became panic-struck, and fell back in disorder. A 
retreat was sounded, but the men struggling in the bushes 
and underbrush (and, in truth, most of them being sailor^ 
were out of their element on land) became much scattered, 
and it was generally believed that many were killed by the 
random shots of their companions, A number fled up a hill 
at the rear of the town. Their foes pursued and pressed upon 
them, and many were killed by ialling over the steep cliff in 
which the hill terminates. 

The inhabitants — astonished at their own prowess, and 
knowing that tiiey could not hold the towq agninst a more 
vigorous attack, were preparing to vacate it — when the fleet 
weighed anchor and set sail, and no more was seen of them 
that year I The sudden death of our admiral is always 
attributed to the events of that attack, as he was known not 
to have been kilted by a ball from the enemy.* 

Before the second visit in May and June, 1855, every- 



• See ■ Nautical Magazine,' October, 1855. It ia there stated that 107 
Englith were killed ot wounded in the eng^mettt. 
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body — except the foreign reBidenta — had vacated the town. 
Early in the spring of the same year the Buaeian equadroa 
bad received orders to leave it to its fato at the break-ap of 
the ice. The BaBsiau Grovemment had indeed given up all 
idea of defending so worthless a town, and, for two reasons, 
we also should have left it alone. First, it was an inaigni- 
ficsnt place, and victory could never be glorious ; whilst, 
secondly, it has been — ^from the time of Cook to our own 
days — famous for the hospitality and assistance ezteuded to 
our explorers and voyagers.* All is tud fair in war. 

When therefore the Allies landed at their second visit they 
found an empty town.t They, however, captured a Bussian 
whaler, and burnt some of the government buildings. The 
latter it is said was done unintentionally, or more probably 
was the work of some wanton jack-tar. The batteries and 
earthworks were of course razed to the ground. 

We all visited tiie battie-Geld, and found it still strewed 
with the remains of shells, &c. In getting out ballast from 
a bank near the town, several cannon-balls were unearthed. 
The monument to La Perouse was peppered all over with 
bullet marks. 

It was at that period, that an old French captain, com- 
manding a whaler named die 'General Teste,' was saved 
from the Bnssian bands by a rather ingenions ruse. Ha 
was in a terrible state of mind, when cruising in Bering 
Sea, expecting hourly to lose his vessel, and the American 
captains of the whaling fleet, pitying him, came to his aid. 



* 3ee Cook, Cochrane, Re«chey and others, 
t for an account of the ttcmut viait in 166G, see TrouBOn't 
Japan, Kamiichatka,' &c. 
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They iitdaced him first to aubstihite ' WasMiigtoii ' tor 
' Teste.' His vesBel then became the ' Geaeral Washingtoii.' 
Kext they got him to hoist the " stars end stripes " in place 
of the " tri-colouF." LasUy, they made bitn, mach against 
his will, keep a bottle of " cocktails " ready mixed for 
alt-comers; and by these three derices his veaael escaped 
detection I 

On the 31st October I again joined my old friends on the 
'Wright,* and on the Ist November we steamed ont of 
ATateha Bay. By-the-bye, why will geographers persist in 
spelliog the distinctly pronounced AmUcha as though it were 
a difBcnlt and excruciating word ? We have it in all shapes 
— Awataka, Awattcha, Aieateha, and Avattka. From long 
intercourse with educated Eosaians I know that Avatcha 
represents the word phonetically (and it is useless to attempt 
to render Bussjan in any other way). 

During the next fortnight we experienced very bod 
weather, which cnlminated on the 11th in a gale from the 
S.E., in which a series of disasters made us fear for oar 
Tessel's safety. The first was a novelty in its way. A rope 
snapped, our "main boom" swung romid and knocked the 
fonnel overboard I and, as the weather was so tempestuous, 
we had simply to cut the chaios or "guys," which held it, 
and let it drop to the ocean's bed. A little later, our steering 
apparatus got ont of order, and our little steamer lay in 
the trough of the sea aa helpless as a log, steaming being 
rendered impossible by these two aocidenta. The waves 
washed over her every few minutes, and her bulwarks (or 
"guards") were so low, that we expected every moment 
to see the " hooae on deck " carried overboard. It was stove 
in in a bc(»« of places, and the cabins pteaented a pitiable 
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Bpedacle, — a wreck of tnmkB, fdmiture, and crockery. Soil 
after sail was carried away by the sudden squalia, and we 
were at length left with Dothing to lie under. A few long 
streamers of canvas, hanging from the yards, alone showed 
where they had been. On the 17th we shipped a sea, which 
threatened to engulf us. A torrent rushed into the aft cabin, 
down the stairs, and through the skylight, extinguished the 
lamps and fire, and left us tumbling about in two or three 
feet of water. This night our Tessel seemed to be constantly 
driviDg under water, and our sailors were often thrown down 
and much bruised, although no one happily was loat. Cap- 
tain Harston behaved with great coolness, lashed himself on 
deck, and remained there all night, half-frozen, and with 
seas washing over him every few minutes. We landsmen did 
not expect to see our native element again, and although 
I had been in many gales, it was, without exception, the 
very worst I had experienced. Fortunately, the hull of our 
vessel was staunch and sound, and our pumps in perfect 
order. 

The storm lasted for nearly a week, and was not devoid 
of incident. For part of one day, tlie sea driving fatter than 
our vend, acted in such a manner on the screw, that in its 
turn, it worked the engine at a greater rate than we had ever 
attained by ateam I In the end the coupling was discon- 
nected, fearing injury to the machine. 

In the " state room " of the house on deck, occupied by Mr. 
Labome our interpreter, and myself, some boxes of soap were 
stowed away. This being constantly worked about the floor 
nnder water, raised one of the most m^;nificent lathers ever 
witnessed, which ran through the series of rooms, and did not 
improve our possessions. After the storm had subsided, 
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we Opened the boxes, to find ban of Boap, of aboat eighteen 
inches in length, reduced to the dimensions of sticks of 
sealing-wax. 

It became absolately necessary to rig up something in place 
of our lost funnel, or " smoke stack," as it is inTariably called 
by Americans. At length Mr. CoTert^ our chief engineer, 
hit upon a device. He caused hia m^t to knock out one 
end of a square water-tank, and, with some extra sheet iron, 
made a chimney about ten feet high, which gave sufficient 
draught to the furnaces. Covert's "patent" was a greet 
success, and created some little notice on our arrival in San 
Francisco, which took place on the 30th November. 

Thus ended the not uneventful voyage of 1865, in which 
we had gone over 10,000 miles of ocean travel, and we 
were not sorry to reach our head-quarters in the "Bay 
City," and have once more a spell of civilized life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VOYAQB m THE NOBTH FACIFIO. 



O^anizatioD of the expeditioa — Thiratj meiiical man — Our fleet — 
Voyi^ — PetropantoTski again — The Raasian corvette — RussUii 

wedding — Heat — International pic-nic — Voyage north — Bering's 
voy^ea — Shipwreck — Death of Beiing — Gulf of Anadyr — The 
" wandering Tchuktchia," 

The vinter of 18(J5-6 was spent by Colonel Bulkle; and his 
staff in San Francisco, and their time was fully occupied 
in o^anizing the parties for the following season. A large 
number of labourers were engaged, and these, with assiatant- 
sorgeons,* quartermasters, and foremen, brought oar expedi- 

* One of these indiTidoalB boou after his engagement Bhowed a decided 
leaning towards stimulating fluids, and, having drunk np hia salary, was at 
his wit's end to know how to keep up the supply. In each of our com- 
pany's medicine cheats there were a few bottles of wine and brandy, 
intended esclnsively for medicinal purpoan. Theee our doctor, in the 
discbaige of hie arduous duties, soon disoorared and finished, but — like 
Oliver — wanted more. Our hero of the bottle next ferreted out a small can 
of alcohol, which slightly — very slightly — diluted with water, made a 
drinkable mixtnre, and enabled him to hold out a day or two longer. The 
reader may suppose that when this was finished he was nipped in his 
career. Not a bit of it I Were there not the ethers, tinctures, and spirits 
contained in every well regulated chest? Bottle alter bottle, phial after 
phial, of spirits of lavender, peppermint, and sweet nitre followed each 
other to the same goal. There was still the camphOT and tincture of 
myrrh, rhubarb, and aloes left, but not for long; and when there was 
nothing remaining but the laudanum, that also went the same way. 
About this period his weaknesses were discovered, and he was discharged 
from the service. 
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tion up to a formidable size ; not less than 500 " white men," 
besides bands of Cossacks in Eastern Siberia, Chinamen in 
British Colnmbia, and Indians everywhere, were emploved 
in baildiDg telegraph, exploring the roate, or transport- 
ing goods, during the season of 1866 and following 
winter. 

Oar fleet alone made a perceptible difference at the 
wharves of San Francisco. We had seven aeargoing vessels, 
besides smaller craft ; the steamer ' Wright ' was refitted, a 
clipper, the ' Nightingale ' * purchased, and one large and two 
small river steamers built specially for oar service. We had 
five barqaes — several of them excellent vessels. 

BuTiDg the winter, a commissioner from the Busaian 
Imperial Government, M, Paul AnasofT, and Mr. Knox, 
a well-known "correspondent" of the leading New York 
papers, arrived in San Francisca £oth of these gentlemen 
accompanied us on oar second voyage. 

On the 23rd June, 1866, we left Oalifomia, and after an an- 
eventful trip, made Fetropanlovski once more. Our voyage 
occupied us thirty-one days, the weather beiog perfect for 
the whole time, and the ocean unmistakably " Pacific." Oar 
little steamer, now fitted up in the beet style, and carrying 
heavier spars and more sail, was almost equal in accommoda- 
tion and appearance to a steam yacht, and oar trip, taking 
into consideration the pleasant company on board, was simply 



* The ' Nighting&le'a ' hiBtory bad been ui eTsntfiil one. Built at flnt as 
a model clipper, intended for eiliibition in London in 1851, she had baon 
for a loDg p»iod used as a skver, then captured by the TJ. 8. Govemtnaiit, 
and employed u a blockading veaael during the war, and wb« now the 
" flag-ehip " of our espeditJon. 
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a holidaj excnrsioa — ^the very antithesis of tlie return Toyage 
in 1865. On the 25th July we atrired in Fetropanlovski 
Harbour, and found a BuBsian corvette, the ' Yariag,' awaiting 
our arriTal. She was a fine steam Teasel of 2156 tons, and 
her commander Captain Lnnd immediately reported, in 
accordance with his instractions^ to Colonel Bulhley, our 
engineer-in-chief. 

The day of our arriTal had been fixed for the celebration 
of two Bossian weddings, and a general invitation waa at once 
sent on board. The ceremony commenced at 5 p.m. in the 
old Greek church, and was rather long and fatiguing. 
The congr^;ation stood : in fact there were no seats in the 
church. It is the custom for the bride and bridegroom to be 
crowned. In this case the brides wore elaborate head-dresses, 
and considerate male friends — ^the " best men " of the occasion 
— held the crowns for three-quarters of an hour a few inches 
above the ladies' heads. I imagine they were rejoiced when 
the pairs were satiafac^rily spliced ; I know that we were, for 
we were in tight uniforms, extremely gorgeous, and equally 
uncomfortable. 

It is the fiishion apparently — when the persons, as in this 
case, are in the lower walks of life— to ask some more 
wealthy individual to be master of the ceremonies, and it is 
understood that he stands all the expenses ! . On this occasion 
the victim was M. PhillipeuB, a merchant, who brings his 
vessels annually from Hong Eoog to Kamchatka, and the 
neig^ibonring coasta.* He accepted the burden willingly, 



* H. FhillipeuB tcx^ his auxt vftluable fun, &a,, amkuallj to SL Peten- 
Inugli, mS theAmoor &nd Siberia, retnnung thence to Hong Eongmd Suez. 

He had made this leDgthened journey five times at the date of oor visit. 
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and gave a veiy liberal eatertainment to the whole town, the 
officers of the ' Yariag,' ourselTss, and the captains of seTeial 
Hmall yesBols lying there. So many were invited that no one 
hoose was large enoagh for the purpose. The party was 
therefore divided, and the guests occupied two buildings, one 
on either side of the main street. The band of the ' Variag ' 
played OQtsid^ and a messenger was kept constantly running 
between the two honsea to keep the merry party in either 
informed of the nature of the toasts. Sadi rousing cheers 
and "tigers" had never been heard before in that usually 
sleepy, half-dead town. 

After the feast, we adjourned by invitation, to the house 
of the Captain of the Port, where dancing was kept op with 
great vigour till the small hours next morning. The brides 
had to dance with everyone present, and it was amusing to 
see them change from one gentleman to another: during 
the time occupied by one waltz they had ten or a dozen 
partners. Petropaulovdd had not nearly ladies enough 
for the invited males, and, in consequence, a number of 
very dean and sedate Kamchatdale peasant women were 
aaked ibr ike occasion. Our efforts at conversation with 
the latter were ludicrous and extremely unsatififactory ; but 
with our BuBsiau friends of the 'Variag' we got along 
capitally, and- found them splendid fellows.* The following 



* These gcDtlamen all spoke, more or less fluently, French and English, 
or rather Amtriean. The reader is doubtless aware that at the tenniuatiou 
of the Crimean war, French — once the court lar^uago in Ruarisi — got out of 
favour there ; but he ma; not know that the ^m«rHsn tongue was ordered 
to be teught in plaee qf Eagliik at the univcisities sod achoola — a distiiio- 
tioD wiUiout a diSerenoe. So, at lea^t, 1 was informed b; an intelligent 
Rusaian oEBcer. 
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day the brides and their relations paid retarn complimeutaiy 
visits. 

We foand Petropaolovski in its brief anmmer garb ; wild 
flowers, coarse grass, and mnsqnitoea all abundant The 
thermometer stood at 80° in the shade, and the writer found 
himself nodding over his oat-door sketching, which was 
perhaps partly due to the constant ronnd of festivities. 
Three months of Russian hospitality would kill most men ; 
and the fortnight spent on this visit was the hardest work 
I have ever done in my life! — done, too, at a time when 
the summer heat was intense, and when every one who 
conld, got into silk, dnck, or alpaca clothing — like that worn 
in tropical countries. Oar pre-conceived ideas of Kamchatka 
were entirely upset, 

I shall never forget an " international " pic-nic held during 
our stay, in which the representatives of six or eight countries 
took part. There were European and Asiatic Russians, — 
&om the Finlander to the Eamchatdale ; Americans, North- 
emere and Southerners ; Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and an Italian. 

Chatting in a babel of tongues, we walked leisurely by an 
upland path, skirting beautiful Avatcha Bay, till we found 
a grassy opening, pleasantly shaded, where the servants and 
saUors were beginning to unpack the hampers. The weather 
was perfect, there was scarcely a ripple on the blue water 
below us, flowers made the ur fragrant, and, but for an occa- 
sional musquito, we should have forgotten we were on earth 
at all ! And then — bliss of blisses! — we not merely raised a 
cloud of balmy smoke, but were encoun^ed therein by the 
sanction of our lady fiiends, some of whom joined us. At all 
their entertainments, or at quieter &mily parties, cigars and 
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cigarettoe were always serred with the tea and coffee, and the 
ladies retained their seats with us. Would it were so in onr 
own otherwise — more or less — happy land I When we were 
tired of games — one of them a Buegian version of " hunt the 
slipper" — and toasts and songs, an alfreteo repast was served ; 
and we did not leave the plaoe till long after twinkling stan 
studded the hearens. 

It woold be a eerions nndertakiiig to acknowledge duly all 
the kindness lavished apon us by the Bussians aqd foreign 
tesidenta Meaars. Pflneger, Peirce, and Hnnter, of the 
German and American honsee, did everything to make our 
stay agreeable. 

Messrs. Auasoff and Knca now left us, and were conveyed 
to variooB points on the Ochotsk Sea on board the ' Varii^;,* 
and eventually went to Nicolaieiski at the mouth of the 
Amoor. From thence Mr. Knox made the trip vid Siberia 
to St Fetersbnigh. 

We left Petrepaulovski on the 6th of Augoat, and tiien 
steamed up the coast, keeping in sight of land for several 
days. Not merely is it a grand and ragged coast-line, bat 
the ever-recorring volcanic peaks are a great source of beauty 
and interest. 

Many of these mountains appeared at this season to be 
very bare of snow. The volcano of Eonatski — which as we 
had seen it, in the late autumn time of the previous year, 
was one vast sheet of snow — now showed immense sterile 
rocky sides. 

On the 8th August we passed the promontory which 
terminates in the two capes Kamchatka and Stolbovoy. It 
had the appearance of two islands detached from the main- 
land, the intervening country being low. This — a ciroum' 
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ntance to be constantly observed on all coasts — was perhaps 
specially noticeable on this. The island of St. Lawrence in 
Bering Sea, which I have passed twice, was a very prominent 
example. It has always appeared to me that the apparent 
gradual rise of a coast, seen from the sea as you approach it, 
affords a far better proof of the rotundity of the earth, than 
the illustration osually employed, that of a ship, which you 
are supposed to see by instalments, from the main-royal sail 
(if not &om the ** sky-scraper " or " moon-raber "), to the hull. 
The &ct is that the royal and top-gallant sails of a vessel on 
the utmost ve^;e of the horizon may be, in certain lights, 
barely distinguishable, while the dark outline of an irr^^nlar 
and rockrbound coast can be seen by any one. First, may be, 
appears a mountain-peak towering in solitary grandeur above 
the coaet'line, and often far behind it, then the high lands 
and hills, then the cliffs and lowlands, and lastly &e flats and 
beaches. 

Immediately by Cape Eamchatka the river of the same 
name empties into Bering Sea. 

It was from this river that Bering sailed on his first 
voyages, and his name will ever be associated with the coast. 
He deserves to rank among the great adventurers of the last 
century ; yet his voyages are little known. He was a Dane 
drawn into the Bussian service by the &me of Peter the 
Great, and his expeditions had been directly oiganized by 
that sagacious monarch. Fet«r did not, however, live to 
carry them out. Their principal object was to find oat 
whether Asia and America were one, or whether any part of 
their ooasts were contiguous. Miiller, the historian of Bering's 
lifc^ who accompanied him on land, but does not appear to 
have made any sea voyages with him whatever, says, " The 
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Empress Catherine, as she eDdeaTOured in all points to 
execute most precisely the plans of her deceased husband, in 
a manner began her reign with an order for the expedition to 
Eamtschatka." Vitus Bering was to be commander, and 
to be assisted by two lieatenants, Martin Spanberg, and 
Alezei TschirikoC They left St Fet^rsbiu-gh on the 5th of 
Febraary, 1725, and proceeded to the Ocbotsk Sea vid Siberia. 
It gives some idea of the difiScuIt nature of the overland roate 
in those days, to find that it occupied them over two years to 
transport their outfit to Ochotub. From thence, after a vessel 
had been specially built for them, they crossed to Bolcheretsk 
in Kamchatka, and the following winter transported their pro- 
visions and naval stores to the town of Kishni (New), 
Kamchatka. "On the 4th of April, 1728 " says Miiller, "a 
boat was put upon the stocks, like the packet-boats used in 
the Baltick ; and on the 10th of July was lannched, and named 
the boat Qabrid. " On the 20th of the same month they 
went to sea. Bering followed the E. coast of Kamchatka and 
Siberia, and discovered the island of St Lawrence. He 
reached as far north as lat 67° 18', and then found the coast 
ttend to the west whereon he seems to have come to the 
conclusion that he had reached the extremity of Asia, and 
that there was no connection between the continents. In the 
main point of course, he was right ; but he was totally wrong 
in his conclusion aa to the Asiatic coast commencing its 
westward course from the point reached by him. He re- 
turned to the Kamchatka Biver without serious injury to his 
vesseL The second voyage of his first expedition calls for little 
remark, as he was unable, from contrary winds, to carry out 
his plans, which were virtually to attempt the discovery of 
the Pacific shores of America. He eventually sailed round 
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the soutiL promontory of Eamoliatka and returned by Odiotek 
to St Petersborgli. 

Bnt it is to the second expedition of Bering that we must 
look for adventure and interest He with hiB two faithful 
lientenante proposed it ; and they were all promoted, a namber 
of naval lieutenants and midshipmen being ordered to join 
them. Mnller says, " The design of the first voyage was not 
' brought on the carpet again upon this occasion, since it was 
looked upon as completed ; but instead of that, orders were 
^ven to make voyages, as well eastward to the continent of 
America as southward to Japan, and to discover if possible, 
at the same time, through the frozen sea the north passage, 
which had been so frequently attempted by the English and 
Dutch. The Senate, the Admiralty OfiSce, end the Academy 
of Sciences all took their parts to complete this important 
undertaking." Several scientific professors volunteered to 
accompany Bering (John George Gmelin, Lewis de Liale de 
la Croy^re, S. Muller, and Steller, a student), and were nomi- 
nated for the purpose. Two of these individuals never went 
to sea, but confined themselves to various researches in 
Siberia. One of Bering's subordinates — Spanberg — made at 
this time a voyage from Ochotsk to Japan ; but it is aside 
&om the narrative of Bering's life. 

After much trouble in transporting their goods and building 
ships, they at last, on the 4th of July, 1741, went to sea ; their 
port of departure being this time, Petropanlovski. On the 
20th of the same month the vessels of their little fleet got 
separated during a storm, and each had to prosecute the 
voy^e alone. They discovered many of the Aleutian and 
other islands nearer the American coast, and had many 
adventures with the natives. At length the scurvy made its 
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appearance amoDg tbem, and Bering tnmed back to try and 
make tKe coast of Eamohatka. The sickness increased, and 
BO weakened the crew that "two sailors who ased to be at 
the rudder were obliged to be ted in by two others who could 
hardly walk. And when one could sit and steer no longer, 
another in tittle better condition supplied his place. Many 
sails tliey durst not hoist, because there was nobody to lower 
them in case of need." At last land appeared, and a conncil 
was held ; they determined to sail towards it, and getting near 
it they dropped anchor. A violent storm rose, and the ship 
was driven on the rocks, which she tonched ; they cast their 
second anchor ; its cable was torn in pieces before the anchor 
took ground. A great sea pitched them dean over the rocks ; 
behind which, however, they found quieter water, and the 
crew having rested, at last pat their boat overboard, and 
some of them vent ashore. There was bnt little drift-wood, 
and no trees on the island ; hence they came to the deter- 
mination to roof over some small ravines they found near the 
beach. On the "8th of November a beginning was made to 
land the sick, bat some died as soon as they were brought 
from between decks in the open air, others during the time 
they were on the deck, some in the boat, and many more as 
soon as they were brought on shore." 

On the 9th of November the Commander Bering — himself 
prostrated by scurvy — was brought ashore on a hand-barrow, 
and a month later died on this island, which now, in con- 
sequence, bears his name. " He may have been said to be 
buried half alive, for the sand rolling down continually from 
the side of the ditch in which he lay, and covering his feet, 
he at last would not suffer it to be removed, and said that he 
felt some warmth from it, which otherwise he should want in 
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the remaining parts of hia body ; and thus the sand increased 
to hiB belly, eo tliat alter his decease they were obliged to 
scrape him out of the ground in order to inter him in a 
proper manner." 

Tbeir vessel, lying unguarded, was wrecked in a storm, and 
the larger part of their proTisiona lost They subsisted for a 
long time on dead whales that had been driven ashore. At 
last, in the spring, they came to the conclusion to try and 
break np tbo wreck and construct a smaller vessel from its 
remains, which was done, and they left the island. At last, to 
tbeir great joy, they reached the coast of Eamcbatka. The 
previous autumn Tschirikoff, the companion of Bering, had 
arrived at Petropaulovski, with the loss of twenty-one men 
by scarry, and the Professor de la Croyere, who had lingered 
to the end of the voyage, died before they could get him 
ashore." 

Late in the evening of the 13tb Aug. we reached the Gulf 
of Anadyr (pronounced Andrder, and not "Annie, dear," as 
some of our mJeu persisted in calling it), and anchored till day- 
light next morning. The land round it was low, and, in spite of 
the heat of the weather, a good deal of ice and snow remained 
packed on the beach. We steamed slowly up the gulf, and 
very soon some Tchukt«hi natives came off, and convinced 
us that they were men and brethren by asking for " lum " 
(rum) and "tabak." On approaching the entrance to Anadyr 
Bay there is a very cunons island, to which we gave the name 



" In the above oamtive I have followed MHller excliuivelj. A Kcond, 
fLod not very different account wBi given to the world in the joamal of 
Heller, which ia to be found, tranBlatod in an ahbreTJated form, in the 
fourth edition of Coxe's ' KnssiBn DinroTErioi.' 

1 2 
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of " SarcophagnB," from a sapposed resemblance. The en- 
trance to the haj is aboot a mile and a half wide at the 
narrowest point. 

We came to anchor off a Tchuktchi village aimilar to tiiat 
in Plover Bay before described. On shore large herda of 
domesticated reindeer were peacefully grazing. It need not 
be stated that we immediately bargained for some. These 
constitate the wealth of the " wandering Tchaktchis ;" some 
of them own many thousanda, and employ their poorer conn- 
trymen in herding them. They wander from place to place 
with their deer, and may be regarded as Arctic patriarchs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE AKADTB RITER AND PLOVER BAT, EASTERN SIBERIA. 

Tcboklchi with letter of recommendatioQ — Boat eipediticn bi the river 

— Our eiplorera — Their experiences — The Aaadyr River — Tchnktohi 
thieves — Plover Bay — Naukum again — Advertising in Bering Straits 

— Telegraph station erected — Foraging with a vangeanoe — Whaling — 
Norton Sound — Aluka — Death of Major Konnicott. 

One of tile TchnktcIuB, immediately on our arrival, hastened 
on board with a letter. It was from Mr. MacCreo, the ofBcer 
in charge of Ihe explorations at the Anadyr, and stated that 
" a bigger liar never walked the earth " thaa the gentleman 
who delivered the epiBtle, and cautioned U9 against him. He 
bore the euphonious title of " 0-cock-eray." 

On the 15th a boat expedition to the mouth of the Anadyr 
River was organised, and I obtained permission to accompany 
it The second mate of the steamer, Mr. Labome, and 
myself, with three sailors, formed the party. We had nothing 
to guide na but a sketch chart, constructed the preceding 
year by two of onr captains, and there is little reliable in- 
formation on any part of the country. On the eastern side of 
the bay. Mount Diooyaius, a mountain of no great height, is 
the only landmark of the district We steered due west from 
it The weather was ft^gy and showery, but a favouring 
breeze helped us on, and we proceeded steadily for several 
hours, when we noticed an opening in the land, a little to the 
south of west, and immediately put our boat's head for it 
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Soon ire fouad the bay getting Ter; shoal, ao mach ao that 
in sailing we left a "tail" of discoloured water behind us, 
from coQBtantlj touching bottom on sand-bats. Sometimes 
we stack, and had to lower the sail, and get out in the water 
to help our boat off. We then had to tack and keep off^ and 
hj this we lost much time. In the evening we had to gire up 
for the time being, and tan in to a spit of land to the south 
of the opening. It was raining hard, and we found it rather 
difiBcult to raise a fire from the scanty underbrush and drift- 
wood. We at length succeeded, and the sailors rigged up a 
shelter tent from the oars, mast, and sail. Bat for the rain 
the musqnitoes would have been out in full force, for even 
as it was they gave us very decided intimations of their 
existence. 

Inside the spit there appeared to be a second bay, and 
from the number of " snags " and small trees stnch on the 
sand-bars, it was evident that a river entered there. Early 
the next morning we again started. Laboma's recollections 
of a trip the preening year made him decide, as it proved 
rightly, that the Anadyr must be fiirther to the west. About 
9 AM. we found the right opening, and a little later reached 
" Camp MseCrea," at the mouth of the river. 

The journey hod been undertaken in order to leave a 
notice for the explorers there, but we did not expect to meet 
any of them, so that on entering their log house we were 
much surprised to find finir of our old friends. They had 
been subsisting for about two months on an exclusive diet of 
salmon, which fish is abundant in the river. They had almost 
given up expecting to see any of the expedition ; we, on the 
other hand, believed them to be at the Ochotsk Sea. Three 
of these genUemen, MacCrea, Harder, and Smith, belonged 
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to this section, bat my astonisbment was great to find with 
them Mr. Bosh, who had made the eDtire journey firom the 
Amoor River to the mouth of the Anadyr the preceding 
winter. His trip of at least 2500 miles, deserves to rank as 
the most remarkable of the many undertaken by members of 
our expedition. Nearly the first thing our friends asked was, 
" Have you brought any grub F " and we soon satisfied them 
on the point by fetching up a supply of bread, tea, and salt 
meat from the boat, and spreading an extempore lunch. 
They had got heartily sick of "tot^/iwn" salmon, and in- 
finitely preferred salt pork ! 

As we all very naturslly wished to reach the steamer before 
night, we stopped but an hoar or so and then started back, 
leaving Harder, by his own agreement to beep camp. We 
rowed the entire distance, thirty miles, while it rained inces- 
santly ; but we made the time pass very qnickly in a most 
animated and disjointed conversation. Our friends had been 
absent a year from civilization, and we were carious in regard 
to their travels, and, as each asked for what came uppermost, 
onr spasmodic discussion would have puzzled a stranger. 
Now it was dog-sleighing, or reindeer riding; now the policy 
of the President, or the last opera ; now the latest events io 
California, or those of the Anadyr, Tchnktchi, Lamutki, or 
Koriab lore was mixed with inquiries for absent friends, and 
nitro-glycerine explosions with Anadyr scandal. 

The Anadyr Biver, as we leamt from these gentlemen, is 
subject to violent freshets in the spring ; it then rises fifteen 
to twenty feet above its usual level, flooding the country in all 
directions. It is navigable for 300 miles, and has no rapids 
of importance in that distance, A considerable amount of 
light timber was found on its banks. Our explorers had 
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constnirted eight log-houses, at interrals of twelve milee 
apart, and we found them in. a very tolerable building at the 
mouth of the riyer. The logs for the latter had been rafted 
down forty miles. Mr. BuAh told me that the natives catch 
and dry a qaantity of salmon, and that deer are abundant. 
The latter, crossing the streams in herds, are speared in the 
water. The Tchuktchis have small canoes conetmcted of, 
three planks, called "vetkas," which are used mainly for this 
purpose. Greeee are plentiful, and when moulting are driven 
ashore by the natives, and knocked on the head by others 
remaining there. Musquitoes are a great pest in the short 
Bummer season. The lowest cold experienced by our fHends 
during the preceding winter of 1865-6 was —52^ Fshr., or 
84° below freezing. 

We were also informed that tlie opening in the land mis- 
taken by us for the Anadyr River aas the mouth of a lai^ 
river called by the natives the " Amoura." A third stream ' 
enters Auadyr Bay from the north, and the effect of so much 
river water falling into what would otherwise be an arm of 
the sea is to render it entirely &esh. Our steamer watered 
&om the bay itself, the hose being simply put overboard, and 
the pumpa set to work at filling the tanks. 

During Mr. MacCrea'a absence on lengthened explora- 
tion^ the natives had broken into his hut, and had stolen 
a quantity of powdered arsenic intended for the preservation 
of specimens. They probably mistook it for sugar. The 
result was never known. They also carried off a bottle (rf 
liniment, supposing it to be whisky. It was composed 
of turpentine, sugar of lead, &c. ; the native who drank it 
will never steal again 1 One man was known to have been 
killed by it 
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Od the 16th we left the Anadjr direct for Plover Bay, 
and here we met several of our vessels. My goud friend, 
Major Wright, though but just risen from a bed of sickness, 
had made a very successful exploration through the barren 
country towards Pentign Gulf. The irrepressible " Naukum," 
the native spoken of at our first visit, had accompanied him. 

. "Nothing," said Wright, speaking of this trip, "that the 
' white man ' did could astonish him or make him for an 
instant lose his gravity, except the introduction of pepper- 
sauce into his food. The taste of this was a novelty, and 
after an experiment nothing could induce him to repeat it. 
He says : ' Me sabe good deal, bat me no sabe white man 
eat fire on meat' Having been presented with a complete 
suit of woollen clothing, he sported it with mnch dignity, 
varying bis costume now and then by wearing lue drawers 
about his neck. His tent may easily be found by any enteiv 

, prising traveller, as over the door is one of Heuston and 
Hastings' signs, while the door-post is ornamented with a 
poster directing everybody to go to Lamott's for hats, 
caps, &c." 

This was a fact The signs of several San Francisco 
houses were taken up— as a joke, — and left in various parts 
of the coast, where some future traveller may perhaps see 
them. In this instance it attracted a good deal of notice 
from the whalers who &equent the bay, itself within sight of 
Bering Strait& After this the enterprising advertisers who 
plastered the Pyramids and Palmyra with their posters must 
hide their diminished heads. 

Colonel Bulkley caused a small house of planks to be con- 
structed for " Naukum," and made him many presents. My 
friend Grob — a mechanical draughtsman attached to us, and 
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a geniuB in erety form of sketehiog — made a drawing, " a 
dream of the future." It represented the interior of Nau- 
kum's dwelliDg. Madame, seated on a whiskey barrel, was 
playing the piano, Mr. Nankum engaged in a gam e of billiards 
in a further apartment, and a small boy, of blubbery aspect, 
handing him the " cock-tails " on a salver. The room was 
picturesque with paddles, skins, preserved-meat cans, dogs, 
and children ; but civilization was triumphant ! I am sorry 
that I cannot include this sketch among my illustrations. 

My land friend. Mis. Scammon, had accompanied her 
husband on this voyage, and she invited "Naukum" into 
the cabin to look at some pet canaries. Although he had 
never seen such birds, he preserved a gentlemanly apathy, 
and would show no surprise whatever. Some one, a littie 
piqued perhaps that he would not be astonished, said, 
"Why, Nankum, they are worth ten dollars each in Sau 
Francisco I " — " Ah," replied he, shru^ing his shoulders, _ 
** too muchee ! " 

We stopped the larger part of a month in Plover Bay, our 
carpenters and labourers being engaged in the construction 
of a station. When the flooring and foundations were ready, 
the National and Company's flags were raised on a tall tele- 
graph pole, a salute fired, and the health of Eelsey, the 
captain in chaise, drunk enthumastically. Fourteen men 
were left with him for the winter of 1866-7, and immediately 
commenced the erection of the line tlirough a most rugged 
and difBctilt country. 

In spite of the proximity of Hover Bay to the Arctic, Tery 
little snow remained on the barren country round it, except 
on the distant mountains, or in deep " gulches " or gullies, 
where it has lain for centuries. " That there snow," said one 
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of our Bailors to me, pointing to such a spot, "is three hun- 
dred years old if it's a day. Why, don't you see the wrinkles 
all over the face of it?" Every one has noticed the 
wrinkles and ridges in snow ; but the idea of associating age 
with them was rather origioal. 

Of course, when our men were landed at their destinations 
it was frequently found that some trifles, necessary to their 
comfort, had Been omitted in the hurry of preparation. One 
of the leaders of an exploring party said to his men at the 
last moment, " I haven't time to tell you all you want, but 
look round, and take all you cau get." Now, although there 
was much bonhomnae generally, and every one, at some time 
or another, helped bis acquaintances, not knowing how soon 
bis turn might come, it was not pleasant to miss one's 
favourite coat or boots, knife, or ectssors, as the case might 
be, from the cabin ; and there were those who took an undue 
advantage of the circumstances, to beg, borrow, or steal all 
they could lay their hands on. One man was caught going 
over the side of the vessel with five caps as the results 
of his iw*; they were unmistakably forage capa. Several 
individuals, whose packages had been very limited in extent 
in San Francisco, went ashore with quite a handsome 
collection of baggage, and were taken by the natives to 
be persons of much distinction. I am afraid that some 
liberal free-hearted members of our expedition, who re- 
turned to San Francisco, were considerably out of pocket in. 
conaequencei 

In Plover Bay the whalers often succeed in capturing their 
prey in quiet water. We had opportunitiea of seeing their 
boats in pursuit of white grampus, and afterwards of true 
whale. Each boat is known by a distingiiishing mark on 
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its sail, such as red stripea or a cross; the; can then be told 
at a diataace by the vessels to which they lespectJvdy belong. 
Whan the whale is horpooiied, and floating dead in the water, 
it is usual to plant a small flag in it. After tlie leviathan is 
towed alongside the vessel, it is cat up into large chonks, 
and it is a very cuHoua sight to witness the deck of a whaling 
vessel covered with great masses of blubber. Eventaally it 
is cut up into " mincemeat," in order that all the oil may be 
extracted, and chopping-knives and even mincing machines 
are employed for the piirpose. The oil is boiled out on 
board, and, if not otherwise informed, a stranger seeing a 
whaler a little way off with volames of smoke and steam 
ansing &om it, would suppose that the vessel was on fire. 
On these occasions the sailors have a feast of dough-nnts 
cooked in boiling whale-oil, whale-brain fritters, and other 
johUg. My friend, Captain Bed6eld, a very successful whaler 
well known in San Francisco and Honolulu, invited me, when 
in Plover Bay, to witness the deck of his vessel with the 
blubber lying on it^ and gave me every chance of tasting 
whale in various shapes. I don't think that I wish to repeat 
the experiment. 

On the 20th we left Plover Bay for Norton Sound, Busman 
America, arriving there on the 2-Ith. We laichored under 
the lee of Whale Island, and later at an anchorage witliin 
four miles of our destination, the Island of St Michael's. 
Norton Sound* is so shallow that vessels frequently touch 



* Norton Sound was eiirvejed roughly by Captain Cook. It waB named, 
in tlio fashion of tliosa days, after Sir Fletcher Norton, once Speaker of the 
IIoiiK of Commona (aflerwarda Lord Grantley), and a new relation of 
CaptAJQ Kin^ to whom Cook entrusted the exploration. 
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bottom at a mile or more from the coast. The wind, blowing 
off land, redncea Ha depth very perceptibly, and completely 
bares sand-bars at the mouths of the nvere entering it. The 
wind, too, very quickly raises a bad sea. On the night of 
the 28-29th a strong gale blew from the north-east, and our 
largest Tessel, the ' Nightingale ' (drawing 16 feet), touched 
bottom at stem or bows each time she pitched. Men on 
board were thrown off their feet, and out of their berths, 
and but for the soft mud bottom she must have Bostained 
injury. 

Here we met the explorers left the preceding season; and 
very shaggy and nnkempt they looked, though, witli one or 
two exceptions, in excellent health. But with the pleasure of 
meeting them was mingled one sad regret. Poor Kenuicott 
had died suddenly at Nulato, on the Yukon, on the I3th 
May, 1866. His kind^eartedness, zeal, and earnestness, had 
endeared him to all of us who knew bim, and it was believed 
that anxiety for the wel&re and success of bis party had 
accelerated his death. 

Kennicott's name, by no means unknown in England, is 
mach better known in the United States as that of an inde- 
fatigable traveller and collector. In lt^59 he started on a 
prolonged exploration of the Huds(m's Bay territory, and spent 
nearly four years in bis favourite pursuit as a naturalist. The 
results of his labour have enriched the collections of the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, and the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. Through the former institution (which 
owes its existence to the bequest of an Englishman, Mr. 
Smithson), other museums, in both the old and new world, 
have benefited; and his services in the cause of Science 
entitle him to the grateful remembrance of liis fellow men. 
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Hia party had followed out his instructioiiB to tbe letter. 
Ketchtim and Labatge had made the first trip through from 
the coast to Fort Yukon, and Ennis had explored the country 
north of Norton Sound as far as Fort Clarence. 

On the Ist October, we saw the last of the Telegraph fleet, 
and watched the ' Nightingale ' till she was out of eight, 
knowing that for nearly a yoar our Tessels could not return. 
The lateness of tbe season admonished us to make a rapid 
move for Unalachleet — the head-quarters of this section — as 
"between tbe seasons" there would be a period when travel- 
Img would be much impeded or wholly stopped. We there- 
fore immediately commenced our preparations for leaving 
St Michael's. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RUSSUH AND INDIAN 8ETTLEHEHTB. — NDBTON SOUND. 

St Michael'B — The fort and its iababitaotB — The "Provalishik"— • 
Bussian ateaia-biitb — " Total immersion" — Tbe iBland — Incident of 
break-up of ice— Arrival of dead Indiaa sledge-driver — Steamlioat trip 
— Steamer laid up — Rosaian post at Dnalachleet — MHlemuI« and 
Kaveak Indiana — Skin clothing — Inter-tribal commerce — Trade with 
the TchuktchiR — Undeiground houses — Fishing. through the ice. 

Bedoubt St. Michael's, or MwAaeloviki, the principal station 
of the Bussian American Fur Company in this northern 
section of " WalruB-ffla," deserves something more than a 
passing notice. It is not merely the best point* for a vessel 
to touch at, in order to land goods for the interior, including 
that great tract of country watered by the Yukon ; but it has 
been, and is, to a great extent, a central post for Indian trade, 
and for the coUeotion of fora from distant and interior poets. 
It has been already proposed — since the American occupa- 
tion — to make it a military station; we may, not impro- 
bably, live to hear of a town springing up on tbe borders of 
the Arctic, and within 200 miles of Eering Straits. 

* After whit has been laid »botit the shallow nature of Norton Souod, 
this might be considered open to donht; the practical experience of our 
expedition proved, however, that both the mouths of the Yukon, or 
Kwich-pok, and the northern part of Norton Sound, were even worsev and 
St. Michael's was for over two years our base of supplies. Fort Clarence 
was too far north for the goods intended for the Yukon, bnt is for certain 
parts of the country an excellent place for n station. See Appendix (IV.). 
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St Michael's ia (on the authority of Zagoskin) in lat. 
63° 28' N., and long. 161" 44' W. of Greenwich. It is situated 
on the south-east side of the island of the same name, and 
was founded in 1833, by Michael TebenkofT, an energetic 
employ^ of the Russian Far Company. 

The station is built on the model of a Hudson's Bay Co.'b 
Fort, with enclosure of pickets, and with bastions flanking it. 
loside are the store-houses and dwellings of the employes, 
iDcluding the " caaine" (cageme), or general barrack, bath and 
cook-houses. These painted yellow, and surmounted by red 
roofs, gave it rather a gay appearance. 

The inhabitants of the fort — all servants of the company — 
were a very mixed crowd, including pure Russians and Fin- 
landers, Yakutz, from Eastern Siberia, Aleuts, from the 
islands, and Creoles from all parts. They were not a very 
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aatislactoiT body of men ; in point of fact^ it is said that 
Bome of them bad been criminals, who had been convicted in 
St. Peteisboigh, and offered the alternative of going to prison, 
or into the service of the Bnasian American Company I We 
found them — as did Zagoskin years before— much given to 
lazinesB and dronkenneas. Forttmately, their opportunity for 
this latter indulgence vea limited, UBiially, to one bout per 
aunom, on the arrival of the Eusdan ship from Sitka with 
their supplies; whilst the '* Frovalishik," Mr. Stephanoff, the 
commander of this fort, who had charge of the whole district, 
stood no nonsense with them, and was ever ready to make 
them yield assjatance. His arguments were of a forcible cha- 
racter : I believe the knout formed no part of his establish- 
ment, but he used bis fists with great effect [ To this 
gentleman we were all very much indebted, for enforcing the 
orders of the Bnssian Company in our behalf; often to 
the sacrifice of his own comfort, to say nothing of the skin 
from his knuckles. The Russian American Company, how- 
ever, gave these men salaries proportioned to their deserts : 
1} poods of coarse fiour (aboat 60 pounds) per months and 
from 5d. to lOd. per day was the average allowance, and most 
of tbem were hopelessly in debt to the Company. Fish and 
game at this post were not reliable resources ; and their pay 
would barely keep them in tea, sugar, tobacco, and clothing. 
The tea used was of a superior and expensive kind (worth 5«. 
to 53. lOd. a pound in the Company's store). 

The true " Busian steam-bath " was always to be obtained 
at these posts, as at every other settiement we visited, and it 
was very popular among vb. The bath-house consisted always 
of two or more chambers, the first used for undressing, &c The 
inner room bad a stone furnace, in which a fire was lighted 
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till it was "intensely hot, and large barrels of hot and ice- 
cold water were always ready. Water was from time to time 
thrown on the heated stones, keeping the room full of steam, 
almost to suffocation. Entering, we iuvartably threw a bowl 
of cold water over onr heads, and then reclined on shelves or 
benches proTided for the purpose, till we were thoroughly 
steamed, then washed in hot water. On leaving the room it 
was TOry essential to throw cold water again over the head 
and whole person, or headache would result The transition 
from the inner to the outer room, the latter sometimes having 
a temperature considerably below zero, was very sudden, and 
made ns rub with groat vigour, but we found onreelves mnch 
refreshed. The Kussians invariably take a nap after the bath. 
Persons with apoplectic tendencies, or weak lungs, would pro- 
bably suffer from their use ; I have seen men frequently sit 
or stoop down on the floor to get a cool gasp of air; owing, 
perhaps, to the bath-honse being too fiill of steam. 

Outside the post, besides other buildings, there was a small 
chapel, in which, on " Frasniks," or holidays of the Chnrcb, 
and on each Sunday, a service was performed. A priest of 
the Greek Church, resident at the "Mission," on the Lower 
Yukon, comes down occasionally to baptize the natives. The 
Greek Church practises, it may be observed, total immenim, 
and when an infant is christened it is dipped bodily. In the 
case of Indians, they are baptized in the sea at this fort, and 
rumour says that some of them have been so christianized 
many years in succession, in order that they may obtain small 
gilt crosses, and other presents given them at such times. It 
becomes an interesting question, whether such a zealous con> 
vert, counts — in the misraonary's reports — as one person, or 
aafour or five, as the case may be? 
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St Michael's, though threatened by distant Indians, has 
never been eeriouBly attacked. A small village of Indian 
honses — underground, or excavated in the hill — exists Dear 
the fort. A similar and larger village of natives of the same 
tribe will be hereafter described. 

The Island of St Michael's is mainly composed of a porous 
lava rock, riddled witii holes (air bubbles?) innumerable. 
This formation apparently extends to the Yukon, and cliffs 
of a similar nature, but rather more ommbling in character, 
were observed by ub at the station known as the " Mission " 
{JHugie), on the lower part of the great river. Zagoskin says 
that the Indians have a tradition that St. Michael's was up- 
heaved from the sea — an occurrence at least possible. A large 
rocky island (in the chain of the Aleutian Islands), known by 
tlie BoBsiana as the Bogoslov Volcano, rose from the sea 
in 1796. The same writer says that the spot where the fort 
now stands has been covered by the sea within the memory of 
Indians living at the date of his visit, 1842-3. The water 
of pools and creeks on the island is extremely nauseous, and 
onr men always thought they could detect a sulphurous taste 
in it, probably &om the decompositiou of the rocks just 
mentioned. In fact, all the water used at the fort, in summer 
time, is brought from a spring on the mainland. The island 
is thick with moea, covering up, in some places, a bed of clay; 
berries in summer are abundant, and can be obtained fresh in 
winter by digging trough their thick covering of snow. 
There are no trees whatever, and the fort is dependent on 
drift-wood from the mouths of the Yukon or Ewich-pak, 
which is fortunately landed in lar^ quantities by the pre- 
vailing winds and currents, all over the shores of Norton 
Sound. A garden at the fort (perhaps 10 ft. by 3 ft. in size !), 
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which yields a few radiBhes and turnips, proves the practica- 
bility of growing something there. 

The ice in Kortou Sound forms early in October, but is 
frequently broken up and carried to sea till late in winter. 
On Christmas Ere some of the felegraph employ^ arrived at 
St. Michael's from TJnalachleet, having travelled on the ice, 
sometimes at a distance of a mile or two Jrom the coast. They, 
as usual, were invited in at once by the Russians to " chi- 
peat," or drink tea, &o. After this was over, they sauntered 
outside the fort, to smoke their pipes, and look after the dogs. 
What must have been their surprise to find that the ice, as 
far as the eye could reach, that they had last travelled on, was 
broken up, and gone on a cruise ! Had they been half an 
hoar later, they would have gone with it, and would have 
been floating about Bering Sea on a field of ice.* 

On the coast, although the thermometer osnally stands 
rather higher than in the interior, the climate is really more 
felt. Nearly all the cases of frost-bite among our men 
occurred whilst travelling in and north of Norton Sound. 
Again, whilst clear ice — that is, ice free from a covering of 
snow — is scarce on the rivers, except very early in winter, it 
is common for a long period on the coast. When your sledge 
arrives at such ice, the dogs will often start oflT at a great 
rate, although, but a few minutes before, they may have been 
proceeding with difficulty. At snch a time, it is usual to 
jump on and take a ride, and you have to look sharp to do it. 
Now, if there is much wind at such a time, however warm you 
may be fi^m previous exercise, you chill very i-eadily. Under 



• Norton Sound was not clear of ice till the third week in June, 
1867. 
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exactly sucb circnmetances as these, the Russians at St 
Michael's were once horrified at the amTal of a sledge with 
an Indian on it — sitting erect — but perfectly dead. Unable 
to stop bis dogs, the poor fellow had jumped on his sledge, 
and had probably frozen to death in a few minutes. 8uch 
incidents are rare ; but it is common enough to find Indians 
with faces much dis%ured, and having lost part of their 
ears or noses. It has beeo tlie oniyersal testimony of 
Arctic travellers, that comparatively moderate cold, with 
wind, was more to be feared than the most extreme 
temperature without it. 

By noon, on the 2nd October, we had loaded up a 
" baidarre," a whale-boat, and a little steamer, the ' Wilder,' 
left for our use, and, by detachments, we set off for Una- 
lachleet, a distance of sizty miles. 

I took pass^e on the steamer, and found her crowded witJi 
freight and passengers to her utmost capacity. She was bat 
sixty feet long, with a perfectly flat bottom, and a house of 
planks, covering two-thirds of her deck. Outside, the ther- 
mometer stood at about 10° Fahr. ; inside the house we were 
at fever heat. We anchored at night off the Indian village of 
Tanpauica, and early the next morning resumed our trip, 
soon reaching the sand-bars ontdde the TJnalachleet Biver, 
immediately opposite Besborough Island, where we grounded, 
and the steamer had to be anloaded by Indians in " baidarres." 
The same evening she entered the mouth of the river safely, 
but it proved her last trip for the seasoD. 

On the 7th she was beached for the vrinter, about eighty 
telegraph men, Bassians and Indians, assisted in hauling her 
high and dry. The river was almost completely frozen up, and 
our little craft a mass of ice &om stem to stem. It wns no 
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small work to break up and clear the space ronnd her in 
the river, before she could be moved. 

At the mouth of the Uoalachleet fiiver, oa the north bank, 
is the moat northern settlement on the coast, a Russian trad- 
ing post, founded in 1840, and bearing the same name. It is 
in lat. 63° 53' 33" N., and long. leC 30' 16" W., and resembles 
St. Michael's in being enclosed by a picket, but is otherwise 
on a much smaller and poorer scale. The " bidarshik," or 
bead man, had but one room for himself and family. The 
" casine " was occupied by ecTeral men with families, and by 



an immense number of cockroaches, apparently with families 
also! A large "pitchka,"or oven, occupied an important 
position in this establishment. The windows did not, as at 
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St. Michael'B, aspire to the dignity of glass, but were of the 
gut of fur seal. White and trausluceDt, if not transparent. 

To the N.W. of the post was a large village of Malemute 
and Eaveak Indians, a race of tall and stout people, but in 
other respects much resembling the Esquimaux. The men 
very generally shaved the crown of the head, and wore the 
oniameute known as the To-took, pieces of bone run through 
holes on either side of the face, immediately below the 
mouth. The women were generally tattooed on the chin, 
and wearing ornaments of beads from their hair, and leaden 
or iron bracelets. All adopted skin clothing; the true Male- 



mute coat or shirt is square cut at tlie bottom, is of but 
moderate length, and has a hood almost invariably. The 
woman's dress is longer, and has a rounded sliape at 
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the lower part of it Into the compoffltioQ of these dresses 
many fbrs may enter; the hood is almost inramhly wolf- 
skin, the long hairs of which shelter and half cover the 
fitce. Inside it is sometimes a lining of soft, white Aictio 
hare-skin. The body may be squirrel, mink, marten, seal, 
or reindeer skins, but, in point of fact, is nearly always of the - 
latter. This, ^ain, varies mnch ; it may be the thick corei^ 
isg of an old back, or the hot half-developed tkm of a faum 
that has never lived, Zagoekin tells ns how it is obtained, 
by practising a great cmelty : the poor doe, known to be 
with yonng, is driven from place to place by tlie natives, till 
her offspring is prematurely bom. Then again it may be of 
the wild, or domesticated reindeer, shot by themselves, 
or imported from the Tchuktchis of the Asiatic coast, witli 
whom they carry on a very extensive native trade. The 
Tchuktchis have large herds of tame reindeer (some of which 
I have mentioned at the Anadyr Elver, and elsewhere), whilst 
the animal is never met with in Russian America but in a 
wild state. I shall have to allude to this trade subseqaently. 
The edges of coats and boots are often trimmed with strips of 
the much-prized wolverine-skin. This animal, the "carcajou" 
of the trappers, is well-known to be so wary and cunning tliat 
it is but rarely taken, and its ^ is valued more highly than 
any other, without exception, by the natives of the whole 
coast and interior. 

Pantaloons of seal or reindeer shin are worn by both sexes; 
the women's often have the socks attached, and in one 
piece. Their boots vary in length, and in the material 
used for the sides, but all have soles of "maclock," or 
seal-skin, with the hair removed. Fur socks, with the 
hair turned inside, are very common, and mits or gloves 
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are made of all shapes and sizes. I have a pair made 
&om dog-ebin, two iieet in length, and coining np far above 
the elbow. 

These natives almost universally use a very unpleasant 
liquid for cleansing purposes.* They tan and soften the seal- 
skin used for boot soles vrith it. 

The seal is perhaps their most useful animal, not merely 
furnishing oil and blubber, but the bIob nsed for their canoes, 
thongs, nets, lassoes, and boot-soles. Their " baidarres," 
umilar to ihe " oomiak " of the Greenlander, vary in size 
from those intended for three or four peisons to others capa- 
ble of holding fifteen or twenty persons. With them they 
go to sea, and cross the narrow part of Bering Straits. Their 
" baidarkes " are similar to the Greenland " kyack," but are 
more commonly constructed with three holes than with one. 
Both are admirably made; the frames light and strong 
the skin covering sewn with sinew, and the seams rendered 
watertight by nibbing fat into Uiem. The skin is prepared 
in the first instance, while yet the hair is on it, by spreading 
fermented fish-spawn over it, and allowing it to remain till 
the hair rots o£F. It is then stretched on a frame, and satn> 
rated with the liquid before alluded to, when it becomes 
translucent. The fat is removed with bone or atone knives, 
metal being considered likely to cut it. 

In spite of the Russian posts in Norton Sound, a large pert 
of the Indian trade was carried on with the American whaling 
vessels, who annually visited Fort Clarence, Kotaebue Sound, 
and adjacent coasts, and paid much larger prices than the 
tariff fixed by the For Company. Another important part 



* The scientific reader is referred to a paper hy tbe author id the 
'Tnoaactdons of the Ethnolt^cal Society ' for ie6& 
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of the commerce leaves the country by the hands of the 
Tchuktchis before mentioned, who croes from the coast of 
Siberia by the narrow part of Bering Straits, and generally 
meet the Kaveahs and Malemutes in Port Clarence. It is 
said that the natives from either aide also meet on the Dio- 
mede Islands in the straits. 

Inter-tribal commerce goes on to such an extent that 
clothing worn hundreds of miles np the Yukon, and in other 
parts of the interior of Bussian America, is of Tchnktchi 
origin, and is made up by the women of the coast tribes, who 
sew better than those of the interior. This trade is princi- 
pally for tame reindeer skins, of which the Tchuktchis have 
an overplus, and in exchange they receive bone, oil, and the 
fure of smaller animals. By ocHostant inquiry I found that 
marten (American or Hudson's Bay sable of commerce), 
beaver, and fox skins, taken high up the Yukon, traded to 
the Co-Yiikons, from them to the coast natives, and again 
from them to the Tt^uhtchis, eventually reach Russian 
traders on the Anadyr Biver, Eastern Siberia, or the Ameri- 
can whaling vessels on the coast. 

One object of Zagoskiu's mission was to promote the esta- 
blishment of an additional fort near Bering Straits, in order 
to put a stop to this trade, and he favoured the idea of placing 
it in Kotsebue Sound. This was, however, never accomplished, 
and from our party, who wintered in Port Clarence, I learnt 
that the larger part of the furs leave the country by Ma( outlet. 
In spring several hundred natives meet there, and, iu all 
probability, some station may now be formed in that neigh- 
bourhood by its American c 



' la 1867, I'oft Clurenoe was not clear of ice till the third week in June. 
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A large proportion of tbese natlvee have guaa — ^both flint- 
lock and percussion-cap — obtained in trade. Guns, obtained 
as far off as the Hudson's Bay Company's fort at tbe junction 
of the Porcupine, find their way to the coast by inter-tribal 
barter. The amaller animals — hares, groose, marten, &c. — are 
generally snared. The berries in summer are obtained in 
lai^e quantities, and are eagerly sought. Yorietiea resem- 
bling blue-berries, buckle-berries, and a kind of dwarf rasp- 
berry (resembling in other respecte the "salmon-berry" of 
Vancourer Island, &c,) are all abundant. These mixed with 
seal-oil are considered a luxury, and are gathered in quaii- 
lities for winter use. I have often obtained them in winter, 
from beneath the snow, aod in almost as &esh a state as 
when they were first buried. Beindeer &t, raw, is always 
considered a treat, and an Indian cannot bett«r show his 
esteem for a white visitor Uian by presenting him with a 
piece of buck-fat. 

Their houses are usually underground, tbe roof only rising 
above the surface ; the entrance iu by a kind of tunnel or 
passage, by which you crawl into the room, and a hole in the' 
roof lets out the smoke. This, when there is no fire on the 
floor of the room, is covered tightly with a skin. Nearly 
every dwelling has a stage for hanging furs or fish on, and 
a small wooden house or " cache " perched in the air on four 
poles, with a notched 1<^ for a ladder, is used to stow away 
supplies, and keep them safe from their dogs, or from wild 
animals prowling round the village. Canoes not in use are 
generally raised above the ground on trestles. 

We frequently saw the Indians at this place engaged in 
fishing through holes made in the ice, catching quantities of 
a small kind of " white-fish." If we gave fish-hooks to the 
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natives, tliej usually tried to cut off the boibs ; they took 
the fleh ao readily that they coold afford to lose a few from 
the hook. Involuntarily I thought of patient anglers by the 
brook-dde at home, waiting a day for a tenth part of the fiah 
caught there by an Indian in the same time, and could not 
help coming to the conclusion that the Indian has the best 
of it. In windy weather, they tiequently erect a screen <^ 
skins, 9k., and stakes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

UHALAOHLEBT — NORTON SOUND. 

Indian town-hall — PreparAlions for dance — Smok»«oii£uming Indians — 
Feast — Danoe — Chorus — The Malemutes and Eaveaka — The chiefs 
— "Parka-mania" — Enction of qnartera — Frepaiations for sledge 
journey. 

In the Tillage at Unalacbleet, aa in most others of the coast, 
there are buildings set apart for dances and gatherings of the 
people ; at other times, indeed, they are used for occupations 
requiring space, as the manufacture of sieves or snow shoes. 
These huildings may be regarded as the natives' town hall ; 
orations are made, festivals and feasts are held in them, and 
the passing stranger is sometimes accommodated in them, aa 
in an Eastern caraocmwraL 

I witnessed several of their public dances ; they are 
constantly, indeed, held daring winter, and it is surprising 
to see how long and how much the older people are pleased 
by such very monotonous performances. In some of them 
the actors imitate and burlesque the motions of birds and 
quadmpeds, and of coarse here there is some scope for fan, 
while some of their songs are said to have some meaning, 
although on this point I cannot speak positively ; the only 
ones I heard were the same words repeated over and over 
again. 

To one dance we were specially invited. On arriving at 
the doorway we found a narrow subterranean passage, two 
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and a half feet high, crawling through which we at last 
reached the room, itself partly undergroiiad, and dimly 
lighted by blubber lampe. 

The Indiana who were to take part in the dance, chiefly 
young men, were engaged in dressing, and bathing them- 
selves in the liquid iwt before mentioned. All were nude 
to the waist, and wore seal, deer skin, or cotton pantaloons, 
with the tails of wolves or dogs hanging behind, and 
feathers end cheap handkerehiefs round their 'heads. The 
elders sat on a bench or shelf, running round the entire 
building, and looked on approvingly, whilst they eoruumed 
their own tmoke, as is the manner of the Tchuktchis, by 
swallowing all they made, and getting partially intoxicated 
thereby. Their pipe-bowls were on the smallest scale, and 
they even diluted their tobacco by mixing willow shavings 
"fine cut" with it. 




Ettmplr of Vift uied bj the U«]tinut». 



Meantime the women were bringing in contributions of 
berries and fish in large " contogs," or wooden bowls, varying 
in shape from a deep dish to an oblong soup-tureen. 

The performance commenced by the actors ranging thera- 
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selves io a square, anil raising theee dishes of provisions to 
the font cardinal points Buccesaively, and once to the skies 
with a sudden noise like " swish ! " or the flight of a rocket. 
May- be it meant an ofTering to the seasons and to the Great 
Spirit. Then came the feast ; and that over, a monotonous 
choms, with an accompaniment of gongs was started. The 
gongs were made of seal-gut stretched on a circular frame, and 
were struck with a flat stick. The words of the song com- 
menced', " Yung i ya, i y^ i ya ! " and continued throughout 
" Yung i ya! " Then a boy sprang out on the floor, he was 
speedily joiued by a second, then a thiid, till a circle of 
twenty was formed. Now they appeared violently. attracted 
together, and now as much repelled ; now they were horrified 
at one another's conduct, and held up their arms tn warning 
gestures, and again all were friends and made pantomime of 
their happiness. In this performance there was nearly as 
much done by arms and bodies as with the feet. When 
there was a lull in the entertainment, small presents were 
brought round to all the stxangeTS present ; mine was a pair 
of boot soles of seal-skin. 

So decided an odour at length pervaded the ball-room that 
ve one by one dropped off from the festive scene; the Indiana 
kept it up for hours afterwards. 

The Malemutes and £aveaks intermingle considerably, and 
have therefore been spoken of here as one people. Their 
habits, manners, and customs are identical, but they speak 
different dialects* and inhabit diflerent parts of the country. 
The former extend &oiu the Island of St. Michael's to Sound 
Golovnin, whilst the latter occupy a still more northern coun- 



* For a bri«r vocabuUry of Hnleinnte words, see Appendix (T). 
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try adjac^it to Fort Clarence wad Bering Straits. Although 
BO much resembling the Esquimaux in habits, they are a 
larger, finer race, and it is by no means uncommoD to find 
men of six feet in height ; some, perhaps, orer that standard. 
Nearly all the women are stout and blubbery in aspect, but 
have good-humoured features. Both sexes were employed 
in various ways by our expedition, and they were universally 
considered far above the average of Indians in every respect 
The Malcmnte chief "Aleuyanuk" was a fine-looking old 
man, erect and soldierly, and wearing a moustache and im- 
perial; his manners would not have disgraced a civilized 
assembly. " Comokin," the Kaveak chief, was as useful to 
us as be had been many years before to some of the expe- 
ditions engaged in the search for Sir John Fianklin. 
' From our first arrival at TJnalacbleet, the men bad very 
naturally a strong desire to obtain skin clothing for winter 
use, and also as curiosities, and, in the excessive competition 
for the limited supply in the hands of the Russians and 
Indians, prices went up about 200 per cent.! This was 
generally known as the "Farka mania" (from parka, Bussian 
for skin shirt or coat) and was a great benefit to some of the 
more enterprising Russians, who set their Indian wives to 
work making up coats, boots, caps, and fur-socks in great 
variety, whilst tbey reaped themselves a harvest of five^ollar 
pieces. We all became extremely well informed on the 
different names and' styles of furs. Of rein-deer alone, ve 
distinguished three varieties : the ordinary thickly forred skin 
was in Russian simply * Alany uoora ; NederUt was that c^ 



* It is impossible to represent in Engliab anything but the sound of n 
Biu»>a word, as tbers are thirtj^ix letters in the Russiiui alphabet. 
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fitwns of a few montlis old, while Fiperai was the half- 
developed coTering of the unborn young. We all acquired 
some little of the Bnasian language, or rather that paim 
of it spoken amoog the low-closs Russians and half-hreeds, 
many of whom had been horn in Bussiau America. 

During my stay at this station, all the men were em- 
ployed in putting up quarters for winter use. A rude 
erection of earth and li^ had been built for the Tele- 
graph explorers tiie previous season, and now that a party 
of nearly forty were to winter there and commence the 
line, it was necessary to remodel the establishment. All 
hands then set to work with a will, and officers and men 
alike showed a determination to prove the enei^ of their 
race : besides, while some were shivering by night in tents, 
others wero occupying the Bussian employes' quarters, much, 
doubtl^s, to the disgust of the latter, although they took 
it philosophically. 

The writer soon became aufait at building sod walls, and 
was consequently allowed to follow the natural bent of his 
genius, and each man, as far as possible, did that which he 
could do best. In consequence, we soon had a double- 
roomed house, well earthed round, and with a large open 
fire-place in one chamber. This fact is mentioned to show 
that an ordinary house on the surface, wher^ as in this 
neighbourhood, there is sufficient wood for fuel, can be 
successfully used in an Arctic climate. The othei chamber, 
Dsed as a kitchen, had an American cooking-stove; one of 
those excellent little institutions which will bake, boil, stew, 
fry, and broil, in tJie best manner, vrith the smallest possible 
expenditure of fneL 

The officers occupied (with the cockroaches) every avail- 
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able comer and bastion of the Fort, and Beveral small rooms 
were lined with deer-skins, making very cosy little places 
of them. 

During a portion of the time passed by me at this place we 
had extremely bad weather, with strong N. and N.E. winds. 
The thermometer invariably rose during the prevalence of 
wind : it stood at points ranging between -|- 7° and -4- 32° 
dnring our gtay. 

Col. Bulkley, onr Engineer-in'cfaief, had very kindly left to 
me the privilege of selecting my own course of travel, with 
due regard to the interests of the Company. I had the 
previous year volunteered to accompany Major Eennicott; 
bnt his party had been completely ot^nized before I joined 
the expedition, and my request could not be granted. I was, 
however, determined to visit the unknown Yukon country, 
which had been, &om the commencement of our explorations, 
more spoken about than any other. Eetchum, who had made 
his very adventurous trip the previous summer, promised me 
every facility, and kept his word. Indeed I can say, with 
much gratitude, that I received every possible attention from 
all the officers of the expedition, and am especially indebted 
to Messrs. Enois, IDennison, Dyer, Labarge, and the gentle- 
man just mentioned. 

We knew that early winter was not a favourable time for 
travelling; the snow, but jnet &llen, is not "set" as it is at a 
later period, and some parts of the rivers are not completely 
frozen up. We, however, determined to lose no time, and 
commenced our proparations. These included the selection 
and purchase of sledges, di^s, harness, and Bkin-clothing, and 
the division of the " spoil " that fell to our sham, in fiour, tea 
and sugar, dried apples, bacon, beans, and rice. By the 26th 
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of October everytlmig was ready for a Btart, and on the next 
morning we commenced onr jonrney, by the 'Bhortest known 
roQte from the coast, to the Yukon Eiver.* 



* Captain BedfoTil Fim made — when engaged in the search for Sir John 
Franklin — a very adventurous journey through a conntrj of almost identical 
nature lying between Kotsebue Sound, Unalnchleet, and St. Michael's, 
Hany of the Rusaians and half-breeds remembered his visit, and he had 
evidently left a very pleasant impresuon behind him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SLEDGE JODKNEY TO THE YUKON. 

RotttM to tbe Takon — SledgeB and doga — Otu start — Our partj 
— Unalachleet River — Brought to a standstill — Dogs desert — In- 
gelete IndiaDS — UDderground-houses, &c. — Beans versus rice — 
Indian cleanlioess — Medical aid — Ulukuk — The tivar — Indian 
trading. 

The distance to that portion of the Yukon we were about to 
visit is, by the mouthe of the river, 700 miles, but a land route 
■ to it ia always employed in winter by the Russians travelling 
from Norton Sound. By the latter route the total distance 
from St. Michael's does not exceed 230 miles, and from 
Unalachleet is approximately 170 miles. 

The Eusso-Indian form of sledge adopted by os was a very 
light construction of birch wood, the knees alone sometimes 
made of spruce, whilst it commonly bad bone runners. Be- 
hind it were usually two guiding poles, and the general 
appearance when loaded will be seen represented on our title 
page. A lower and inferior kind, which may be regarded as 
purely Indian, was occasionally used by us for very light 
loads. 

Although onr expedition was well fitted out in the absolute 
essentials of travel, no provision had been made with regard 
to either sledges or dogs, it having been very naturally 
supposed that the country itself was the best source from 
whence to obtain thesa We found, however, that the dogs 
were neither plentiful nor of a good class. They were hardly 
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above the average of the sneaking, snarling Indian cuis 
of Oregon and British Columbia, and it waa very difiScnlt to 
make them attached to you, — a proof to my mind that they 
had as much of the wolf eis the dog in them. I have always 
succeeded in making a good dog my friend, and was much 
chagrined at my want of success among these animals. Tbey 
are very hairy, are of all colours, iron grey predominating, 
have wolfish features and short legs, but their immense bushy 
tails make up for all deficiencies. Taking them all in all, 
they did good service in transporting our goods, and with 
them all of us made many lengthened jonmeys. Captain 
Eunis twice made the trip from Norton Sound to Fort 
Clarence, Bering Straits ; and the journey on the ice from 
St Michael's to Unalachleet was made a score of times, while « 
that to Nulato must have been mode a dozen times daring 
the winter of 1866-7. The more remarkable journey of 
Eetchum and Labarge will be mentioned hereafter. 

On the morning of the 27th October, at eleven o'clock, wo 
bade adieu to our friends, some of whom persisted in accom- 
panying us a little way on the frozen surface of the Unalach- 
leet Biver, whilst the others honoured us with a grand, but 
rather, irregular volley of blank-cartridge from revolvers, 
muskets, and the old battered cannon of the Russian post. 
Oar party comprised nine persons, aa follows: — Captain 
Eetchum and Lieutenant Labarge, his right-hand man, 
Mr. Dall, a collector for the Smithsonian Institute, myself, 
and Pickett, a man detailed for oar service. Mr.' Francis, 
engineer of our little steamer, started with us on an excursion 
trip, and three Indians completed our list We took four- 
sledges, each drawn by five dogs, and very weU laden 
mtk a miscellaneous collection of boxes, barrels, tools, fun;, 
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blankets, and snow shoes. Each load averaged 350 lbs. 
weight 

The day vblb heautifully calm and clear, the temperatare 
just before starting was -f~ 5° Fahr., but got much colder 
during the day. As we had to rnn alongside of, or behind our 
sledges, we soon found that the heavy fur clothing, so very 
comfortable when stationary, was infinitely too mnch for os 
when in violent exercise, and we accordingly divested our- 
selves of much of it Many of our workmen wore ordinary 
thick woollen clothing during the greater part of winter, but 
native skin-boots were always adopted by ua. 

The record of this trip will be presented to the reader 
mainly as it stands in my joumbh We found the frozen river, 

4 on whose sorlace we travelled all day, for the most part well 
covered with snow. In a few patches the wind had bared the 
ice, and there we could observe its true colours ; sometimes 
glassy green and transparent, so that we could see the pebbly 
bottom of the shallow stream, in other places dark, opaque, 
and colourless, with the shaded water underneath it giving 
the impression of infinite depth. Some few parts of the 
stream were not completely frozen ; this generally occurred 
on bars or small rapids, where the water ran swiftly. The 
river waa of moderate size, — as large as the Thames at 
Hampton, but (excepting in the early spring freshets) even 
more shallow. Within a few miles of the Bussian station wa 
had just left we found spruce-fir and birch abundant on the 
banks of the river, and a certain amount of drift-wood — the 
wreck of larger trees swept from the skirts of the woods at 

■times of flood — is brought down by the swollen waters at the 
break-up of the ice. 
A few small accidents varied the day's travel, such as the 
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bone ranuerB of our sledges cracking off, or the dogs getting 
loose and maldog a break for the woods. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon we stopped for a rest, raised a good fire of drii^ 
wood on the soiface of the ice, and then cooked our bacon 
and made some refreshing tea. We then resumed our trip by 
starlight, hoping to make the Indian Tillage of Igtigalik the 
same erening. About six o'clock we came to a standstill ; a 
great patch of the river was entirely open, nor could we see a 
way round. Attempting to creep round the shelving banks 
our sledges were half-buried in the soft snow, and as the 
night was very dark, and we did not wish to risk losing our 
loads in the river, we came to the conclosion that we must 
camp. We unloaded the sledges, tied up the dogs, cleared a 
space in the snow at the top of the bank, and raised a magui- , 
ficent log-fire. We spread a quantity of fir-brush on the 
ground, made up our beds on it, and slept closely packed 
together, with a large deer-skin robe covering us. 

We had unfortouately relied on the next village for a 
supply of dog-feed. The Russian post we had just left was 
famous for " ukalee," an inferior kind of salmon dried for this 
purpose; bnt our men wintering there would, we knew, 
require so much of it that we had determined to obtain ours 
on the route. Our sledges, too, were otherwise filled to their 
uttermost capacity. The poor dogs passed a hungry night, 
howling dismally. We had to place everything eatable out 
of their reach, and as they did not object to skin clothing 
or old boots, and would readily devour their own harness, it 
was a somewhat diCScuIt task. 

28th. — In the moming we found that four of our dogs, 
disgusted and hungry, had deserted from our service, and we 
were sure that they had " made tracks " for the Russian post. 
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We made an early start in the brisk cold morning (temp. 
— 6° Fahr.), and reached the village without any trouble, 
after we had passed roand the edge of the open water just 
mentioned. There, however, the thin ice cracked beneath 
the weight of our sledges, and we "kept moving," expecting 
a ducking every moment. 

On the right bank of the river we found a number of 
Indian summer dwellings, — simply wooden shanties, built 
above ground, with a small doorway, sometimes circular, and 
a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. Behind them on 
posts were the fish-houses, or " caches," as before described. 

Od the left bank were a few underground houses, intended 
for winter use. These were simply square boles in the 
ground, roofed in, and earthed over. The entrance of each 
was always a rude shanty of Ic^ or planks, passing into 
which we found a hole in the ground, the entrance to a sub- 
terranean passage. Into this we dropped, and crawled on our 
hands and knees into the room. " Amilka," the owner of one 
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of these houses, put half his floor at our disp(»al, and we 
cleared it of dirt and encumbrances, and spread our skins 
over it A part of us stopped there some days, studying 
the manners and customs of the people. Their manners 
might pass, but some of their customs were decidedly nasty. 
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Igtigalik (knonn hj the Bueaians as Nove, or New Ulobuk, to 
distinguieh it from a neighbouring place of a gimilar name) was 
inhabited by a totally difierent tribe from that we had met at 
Unalachleet^ and called the lugelete people. Although only 
twenty-five miles from the Malemute village, they speak an 
entirely different dialect, one — as we afterwards discovered — 
nearly allied to the Co-Tiikon, These people were a fine stout 
race, with &ir intelligence, and generally appeared to be very 
good humoured. Many of the men were above the average 
in stature, and their general appearance moch resembled the 
coast natives. Polygamy exists, bat not to any great extent, 
and occasionally a man discharges his wife and takes another, 
if the first proves barren, or disappoints with too many girls. 
Daughters are at a discount. 

Their houses at this time were full of baskets for fish, traps, 
frames for snow shoes, and parts of sledges in course of 
manufacture. 

The passage way iiito these houses was in wet mild 
weather nothing but a sewer. The fire was built on the fioor 
in the centre of the chamber, and when it burnt low the 
embers and sticks were always thrown out of the smoke-hole 
in the roof by the natives inside, and it was then covered 
with a skin. This process effectually shut in all the warmdi, 
but with it a good deal of smoke and carbonic acid gas. The 
entrance hole was also usually covered with a deer skin, and 
the mixture of close smells inside the house, arising from 
more or less stale fish, meat, old skin clothes, young dogs, dirt 
and smoke, was very sickening. The dogs scrambling and 
fighting on the roof above, sometimes tumbled through the 
smoke-hole on to the fire below, upsetting all the cooking 
arrangements, and adding a new smell to those above 
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menUoDed, — that of singed hair ! It need not be said that 
they retreated with great alacrity, yelping and Hoarling as 
they went. 

In place of soap these people nse for cleansing purposes 
the liquid before mentioned as adopted by the Malemutes. 
The little children are plump and good tempered, suck a 
stick of ice as though it were barley-sugar, and are totally 
anacquainted with the use of the pocket-handkerchief. They 
seemed to be cowardly. If a strapping yonngster tumbled 
down, and bruised or scratched himself, the women gathered 
round, gesticulating, and making a great fuss. If a few 
dropa of blood appeared, they hid their eyes in their hands, 
as though it were something too terrible to behold. 

Both men and women smoke ; the latter, however, do so 
only on occasions. Many, like the Malemutes and Tchukt- 
chis, swallow the smoke; and their pipe-bowls only hold a 
pinch of tobacca They also use snuff, rubbing up the 
Kussian leaf-tobacco in a kind of wooden pestle and mortar. 
This is simply a circular cup, roughly cut out from a knot 
of wood, and is held in the left hand, whilst the right grasps 
a stout round stick, the top of which is weighted with a 
stone. They have small oval-shaped wooden or bone snuff- 
boxes, and sniff the powdered tobacco into their nostrils 
through a small wooden tube. 

At this, and other Ingelete villages, our goods lay un- 
gnarded in our absence ; and X cannot recall a single case of 
proved dishonesty among them, although we found them 
gradually becoming more greedy in their demands for 
payment. Here we obtained a few Arctic grouse (ptarmigan) 
and dried deer-meat. We all became, from constant prac- 
tice, accomplished cooks ; nor do I think an epicure, especially 
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after a day's travel in that appetizing climate, would have 
despised our " Telegraph " stews, flavoured and thickened 
at the light moment, with salt, pepper, and flour. 

It was in Igtigalik that Francis and myself engaged in a. 
great diBcussion — known afterwards as a cause ciVehre — "beans 
veratu rice." Francis, but recently arrived from China, was 
persuaded that rice was the staff of life, and that millions 
of CbinameD lived on little else. On the other hand, I 
contended that beans were more nourishing and glatenous, 
and that the miners and traveUere of the Pacific coast 
swore by them as the most portable and satisfying of food. 
Francis pointed out the short time taken to cook rice ; but 
I showed that beans, when cooked, were mote inviting food. 
Beans fried a la mineur, baked it la Yankee, or boiled a la 
chdfhopper, were lively food, compared with insipid rice. 
We advanced our opinions wifli deep feeling and earnestness 
on either side, yet I feitr left each other, and our listeners, 
exactly where they were before ! 

A propee of Indian cleanliness, a brief anecdote may be 
narrated. The previous winter an Ingelete had applied to 
Mr. Frederick Smith, a member of our expedition, asking 
him for medical assistance, stating at the same time that 
his chest pained him. A powerful blister was prescribed, 
applied, and left on all night. In the morning it was 
expected that his breast would be raw ; but the only eflect 
it had on hia skin was to leave a clean space, the exact 
impression of the plaster! The man got better imme- 
diately. 

A little Indian boy, playing with other children, received 
a gash in the cheek &om a knife, and came to us for 
medical aid. A large piece of 8ti<^iDg-pla8ter was put over 
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the wound, and the child was told that he must neither 
ciy, talk, nor eat, as it wonld interfere with the charm of 
the application. The little fellow complied perfectly, wonld 
not utter a word, and starved himself for a week, ao that 
his cut, being absolutely undisturbed, soon healed up, and 
our reputation was established. A small stock of simple 
medicines would be very umful to any future traveller; 
among them should be included piUa, capable of acting 
powerfully, for natives who had over^orged themselves. 
Healing ointments, for outward application, would, with 
sticking-plaster and lint, be of real service, as a great many 
of the natives suffer from skin diseases. 

During our stay at the village, on October 30th and Slst, 
and on the Ist November, a thaw set in; the thermometer 
standing at points between -f 32° and -f 35° Fahr., and the 
wind south. Snow also fell. On the 2nd, Dall and Francis 
returned to Unalachleet, with tiie hope of recoyering our 
dogs, several more of whom had left our service. Many of 
them had been borrowed from the Indian village, and very 
naturally preferred their lazy life there, tQ hard work with 
OB. I saw no dogs in Kossian America equal to the picked 
teams in Fetropaulovski ; but they had been selected from 
the best breeds of the whole peninsula. It was the intention 
of Colonel Bulkley to import a nomber from thence for our 
use, bad the expedition continued for another season. Before 
leaving, Ketchum and myself purchased a small skin boat — 
which was subsequently used on. my Yakon trip, and served 
for 1200 miles of river travel. We paid five dollars in 
American silver, and an axe worth two and a half dollara, so 
that it was not an expensive craft. 
On the 3rd we started with four sledges for the upper 
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Tillage of niukuk, a distance of fifteen miles. Oar route 
lay mainly on a "peronoae" (as the Russians tenn a portage}, 
orer land thickly covered with soft snow, in which oar dogs, 
sledges, and selves were half buried. On the top of an 
ordinary sledge toad we carried our skin canoe, and had no 
small work in helping it along, more especially at snow 
banks. We crossed many small streams, on which the ice 
was not thoroughly formed, dipping into rather cool water 
up to our waists. We carefully lifted our sledges over such 
places to prevent wetting our goods. On some of the 
tributaries of the river the route was like a well-made road, 
with but a slight covering of snow, and we occasionally got a 
few minutes' ride. It was, however, a luxury but rarely 
attained. In the wood^ through which our course partly 
lay, the dogs invariably ran the sledges against the trees 
and stumps, and there they would remain, till two or three 
of ns could clear them. I^te in the day we arrived at the 
niukuk River, which was still open. Rapids abound in it ; 
and there are warm springs in the neighbourhood, so that 
this stream is but rarely quite iirozen up. The Ingeletes 
have availed themselves of this chance, by placing one of 
their principal villages near it. They have large fish-traps 
in the stream ; and the village is very prettily situated on 
an open space in the woods hard by the river. In the 
distance is to be seen the range of the Ulukuk Mountains, 
which are seen from the coast, and will be hereafter men- 
tioned. Ulukuk is the paradise of this part of the country 
in regard to salmon, salmon-trout, grouse, and deer meat; 
and a lai^r number of Ingeletes congregate there than in 
any oUier of their villages. There is no fear of your doga 
deserting iroro such a place. 
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The common native mode of cooking is roasting by the 
fire ; Bome of them hare, however, bought iron pots from 
the Russians. Salmon cooked on a stick placed near the fire, 
and occasionally turned till "done brown," is luscious. 

On the 4th a terrible snow-storm occurred, with a strong 
N.K wind. We were fortunately at that time in an under- 
ground honse, exhibiting our treasures in magnetic com- 
passes, pencils, note-books, &c., to an admiring crowd, and 
trading with them for dried fish for our dogs. It would be 
worth the traveller's while to take with him a small stock 
of toys and instruments of a simple nature, in place of so 
much of the conventional rubbish usually brought for Indian 
trade. Beads and bracel^ are all very well, but buming- 
glasses, multiplying-glasses, kaleidoscopes, whistles, and small 
things in cutlery are novelties to them. Grenerally speaking, 
we found that the natives very sensibly preferred useful to 
ornamental things ; and axes, knives, powder, caps, flints, 
and boUets were by far the best goods for trading. Yet, if 
they did become violently in love with a novelty, of however 
trifling a nature, there was no price they would refuse to 
give ; and the traveller who has, above everything, to con- 
sider the portability of his goods, may, by selecting those 
small things which please even grown-up children here, save 
himself the trouble of transporting more unwieldy and less 
attractive goods. On several occasions we "astonished the 
natives " by lighting " Hiaraoh's serpents," a novelty at that 
time even in San Francisco. A few small fireworks (packed 
in tin or zinc for safe transportation) would be much 
appreciated by the Indians, when gathered at their spring 
meetings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BLEDGB JOnRHET TO THE TCKON. — Continued. 

Cron the Ulukuk itiver — Walking on bhow Bhoea— Ulukok Mountain* 

— lAnd travelling — Tersota Sofka — Patent camp — Out froien 
breath — Indian honesty — The use of snow sboes — Warm eprings 

— First glimpse of the Yukon — Coltog — Old "Stareek"— Travel 
on the Yukon — AlikofTa "barnhha" — Meet a Bnwian eledge-train 

— Arrival at Nulato. 

On the morning of the 5th ve turned oar skin canoe to good 
account by using it to cross the Ulukuk River. By making 
scTeral trips, we transported to the opposite bank our Bledges, 
dogs, and goods. At Uluknk I essayed my first pair of 
snow shoes, to the amusement of the natives, who wondered 
where a man could have been all his life who had not 
become familiar with their use ! 




On the 6th we made a start, taking two sledges, an 
Indian man, and a boy ; the latter we named " Tommy." 
We "cached" our skin-boat; it was to be brought np for 
ns at a later period. The day was pleasant — temperatare 
+ 23° Fahr. ; — but the snow was fresh and soft, and all of 
our party wore snow shoes. After a little use, I became 
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quite ptoficieut. The only secret in wearing them is to 
strive to foi^et you have them od at all, and to walk exactly 
as yoQ would anywhere else. The snow shoe tlien moves 
forward with the foot, but is sot lifted much above the 
snow, and the lashings are so arranged that the toe remains 
fixed, while the reet of the foot moves up and down in the 
Dsnal manner. Of course, the great object in Dsing them 
is to diffuse your whole weight over a large Burface, and they 
are usually of a good length, sometimes five and a-half feet 
long and upwards. An average length is four and a-half 
feet. AU used in this part of the country are rounded and 
bent upwards in front, and pointed behind. They are made 
of birch-wood, covered at either end with a fine network of 
gut; the lashings for the foot are strips of hide. 

We travelled N.N.E. magnetic, and followed pretty closely 
the base of the Ulukuk Mountains which in themselves are 
hills of inconsiderable altitude, not usually exceeding 3000 
feet in height; tbey are, however, conspicuous landmarks 
in a country which is otherwise comparatively level. These 
mountains run north and south for 100 miles. One of their 
outlying hills, the "Versola Sofka," has a very graceful 
rounded form. To the west were hills and mountains of 
apparently greater altitude. 

We occasionally stopped for a draught of ice-cold water. 
After breaking a hole in the ice of a creek, I noticed that 
our Indian invariably filled it up with loose snow before 
stooping down on hands and knees to drink. This was done to 
filter the water, and to prevent some little red worms, said to 
infest it, from being swallowed. Our route again lay through 
a "peronose," or portage, and presented alternations of open 
spaces, and light woods of spruce-fir, birch, and willow. At 
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4 P.H. we reached the base of the " Yeisola Soflia " Mountain, 
where we found a large frozen stream. We camped hard by 
it, and made a glorious fire and a bed of aromatic fir>brush ; 
a screen of canvas, fixed behind our camp to the trees, and 
our Buow shoes stuck in the gronnd, sheltered ns from the onlj 
enemy we feared — ^the wind. We found from experience that 
tents were not in winter as comfortable as these open camps, as 
they could not be with safety placed sufficiently near the fire. 
After having arranged the camp, unloaded the sledges as 
&r as necessary, and fed our dogs, we diTested ourselves 
of our damp fur socks and skin boots, and hung them up to 
dry at a moderate distance from the fire. Our Indian mean- 
time took the pots, and went to break a hole in the nearest 
frozen stream, to get the water for our tea. One of us sliced 
the bacon, got oat a bag of " hard bread," or biscuit, or set to 
work concocting a stew of dried deer-meat or fresh grouse. 
Soon our meal was over, the ever grateful pipe smoked by 
one and all of ns, and we turned into our blankets and fuis, 
the stars looking down calmly upon us 

" Because they'd aotbing el«e to do," 

and in a few minutes we were soundly sleeping. We woke 
in the morning to find our breath congealed in masses of 
ice 03k our moustaohios and other hairy appendages. So 
great a nuisance vras this, that many of our men shaved 
closely all winter. A merchant I had met the previous 
summer in Petropauloraki had once narrowly escaped suffo- 
cation from the ice forming in this way on his luxuriant 
beard and moustache. While travelling, he was unfortunate 
enough to wander into thd woods, and lose his reckoning. 
He remained there a whole night, and in the morning, when 
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fouad by hiB anxious friends, the ice had almost completely- 
glued up his nostrils and mouth. We always had to break 
up the clotted ice formed on our faces in this way, and then 
to perform our limited toilet by taking a little snow in our 
bands, and rubbing it over our faces, — a very refreshing opera- 
tion. We then hastily cooked the breakfast, and wera 
soon on our way again. We, once or twice, made a stew, 
and left it simmering all night at the camp fire. 

We left the " Versola Soflta " on the morning of the 7th, 
and, finding the loads too great for our dogs under the cir- 
cumstances, we raised an erection of poles, and deposited 
some bags thereon. I may here say, once for all, that 
our men often left goods, consisting of tea, flour, molasses, 
bacon, and all kinds of miaeellaneous items — scattered in 
this way over the country, and that they remained untouched 
■by the Indians, who frequently travelled past them. It 
wonld require some faith in one's species to do the same 
in St. James's Park! This day's travel was especially 
troublesome, the snow was deeper and so^r than before, 
some little havmg recently fallen, and our sledges were 
perpetually upsetting. In order to make a track for our 
dogs, we frequently with the Indian, walked on a-kead, 
returned, and again started forward, thus going over the 
ground three times. At night, after crossing a stream still 
open, we came to a small and very dilapidat«d Indian shanty, 
not much better than an open camp, known by the Kussians 
as "Ivan's barabba" (house). It was a very wretched place, 
and we found it temporarily occupied by an Indian, with 
wife and child, whose apparent possessions no b^gar conld 
covet. Yet they appeared happy ; for did they not know that 
on the morrow the kares and ptarmigan could be snared, the 
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deer bunted with a little more exertion, and that if tliey 
were positively " hard up " they could, get all they wanted 
for subsistence at the nearest village ? A little tobacco and 
a few trifles were given them, and from tliem we obtained 
a light sledge, standing no more than fifteen inches above 
the ground, to be used by us for transporting our blankets 
and light possessions. 

On the 8th snow fell thickly, and travelling was so difficult 
that with our best exertions we did not make t«n miles 
during the day. We camped thoroughly worn out. Although 
the use of snow shoes renders travelling possible, where other- 
wise it would hardly be so, they are very fatiguing in soft or 
soggy snow. The difTerence may be stated thus: — whereas 
without them you might sink in three or four feet, with them 
you only sink as many inches. But in certain conditions of 
climate the snow shoes get loaded with adhering snow and 
ice, and then every time you raise you foot you have to lift 
10 or 15 lbs. extra. The shoes have to be constantly shaken, 
or otherwise cleared, at such times. 

The morning of the 9th broke fine and clear, with a tem- 
perature of + 4° Fahr., and we travelled with greater ease 
through level country diversified by low rises from which 
we could see the break in the hills towards the Yukon. 
Our Indian, proceeding a good way a-head, shot several 
ptarmigan, and we made a fair day's journey of eighteen 
miles before camping. The next morning a north wind 
blew, and made us feel the cold very decidedly. It is 
wonderful how searching the wind is in this Arctic climate : 
each little seam, slit, or tear in your fur or woollen clothing 
makes you aware of its existence ; and one's nose, ears, and 
angles generally, are specially the sufferers. We passed this 
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day over a rather more hilly country (in a north-east direc- 
tion), and in the valleys obeerred many warm springs which 
are said never to freeze in winter. I examined one, and 
found bubbles of gas rising to the surface. The temperature 
of the water was one degree above freezing, wliile the air was 
twenty-three degrees colder. Towards night it got down to 
zero, and the wind died out. 

We made an early start next morning, travelling E.N.E., 
and later in a more northerly direction. About noon, from 
a slight eminence, we could see a faint streak of blue over 
the trees; we travelled hard to reach it, and at sundown 
broke from the woods, shot down a steep bank, and stood 
on an immense snow-clad field of ice, — the mighty Yukon ! 
Hardly a patch of clear ice was t« be seen, — all was covered 
by a wintry mantle. Large accumnlatioDS of hummucks 
had been in many places forced on the surface before the 
river had become thoropghly frozen, and even now the water 
was still open, and running swiftly in a few isolated and 
detached streaks. From bank to bank was not less than a 
mile, and several islands were visible in either direction, 
liet the reader think of a river 2000 miles long, and any- 
where, at this part of its course, from one to four or five miles 
wide, one unbroken mass of snow-covered ice, from its source 
to its mouth, and be will then have pictured to himself the 
Yukon in winter. I had been prepared to see a large stream, 
but bad formed no conception of the reality. Neither pen 
nor pencil can give.Bny idea of the dreary grandeur, the vast 
monotony, or the unlimited expanse we saw before us.* 



* The artist will underaUnd me when 1 bUU' Uiat it wouLd be neoeeaaij 
a Bketch of this river to make its width out of all {Hroportion to it« 
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My Rrst acquaiDtsiiro with the Yukon, in common with 
several of my companions, was made sliding down the bank 
at the rate of "2,40" (to use an Americanism*), comfortably 
seated on my anov shoes. At Buch enow banks it is s very 
common thing for the sledge to shoot down faster than the 
dogs, who then get entangled in their, bamess, run over, and 
mashed in the snow. They frequently break loose at such 
times. The driver often throws himself down, and hangs on 
to the sledge to act as a drag. In Siberia, as I learnt &om 
my friends who had wintered there, it is usual for the driver 
of a sledge, when riding on it, to have a pole or stake which 
he uses to impede its ptx)gress, driving it down into the snow 
every few seconds. 

A quarter of an hoar's travelling over this expanse of snow 
brought us to the Ingelete village of Coltog, where we again 
made a halt, and stopped in one of the largest undei^ound 
houses we had seen ; one inhabited by several families. The 
owner of this dwelling, old " Stareek," received us well, 
and produced white ptarmigan and berries. They were 
unfortunately short of dog-feed. This is one of the con- 
stant drawbacks in travelling, and stands much in the way 
of the transportation of large quantities of goods. The 
dogs, of course, weaken quickly without regular feed, and 
very naturally prowl about seeking something to devour. 
Provisions, even when packed up in boxes or barrels, are not 
safe where there are many dogs. The previou» year they 
mant^d to burst ojjen a keg of oil, and in a very short 



heigbt, aud thcrolbw ns a picture it could not be satisfactory. This is my 
excuse for not rcproducin;; mora of my Bketches of the Yukon. 

' Two minutes forty seconds is the time taken hy a higli class trotting 
hone to run & mile. 
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time there was nothing left but a few scattered staves and 
hoops ; on tliis trip one had gorged himself on half a ham, 
and was in consequence very unwell. 

We stopped over the 12th and 13th at this village ; both 
days being very gusty and stormy. Old "Stareek" harangued 
his neighbours by the hour together, and they brought us a 
fair amouat of supplies. The poor old man — probably the 
" oldest inhabitant " of this district — with his shrivelled form, 
wrinkled face, long scattered hair, stubbly chin, and toothless 
mouth, wagging about in the most uncertain and eccentdc 
manner, was a pitiable object; but we made his ancient heart 
rejoice by presenting him with cotton-drill, powder, and 
balls. Our teams, passing and repassing, would have to 
halt at tliis village constantly during winter. In " Stareek's " 
house several of the Indians slept on shelves or benches 
built round the walls, and by this means four or five families 
were packed into one room. When camped at these places, 
after taking our own raeals, we invariably filled up the tea- 
kettle, and handed round to each of those natives who had 
done ua any service, a cup of weak tea with a little broken 
biscuit floating on the top of it. Some of them have acquired 
from the Russians a taste for tea, but more especially for 
sugar. As these things were not articles of trade at the 
Russian Fur Company's posts, they rarely got a taste of 
either, nor do I believe that tea, per ae, was much cared for 
by them, but that they simply liked it when hot and sweet. 

We started up the Yukon on the 14th. An occasional 
patch of open water, running perhaps at the rate of tiiree 
knots an hour, alone showed us that it was a river at all, 
and the dreary expanse of snow almost made us forget that 
we were on a sheet of ice. The river winds considerably. 
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and our course was often therefore from one point of land 
to another. We several times crossed from bank to bank to 
cut off comers and bends, and, although we met with some 
obstructions from masses of ice of all forms and shapes piled 
wildly and irregularly around, travelling was on the whole 
immeasurably easier than on the loud portage. Many cli& 
abutted on the river, and islands of sombre greea forest 
studded it in all directions. We made about twenty-five 
miles, then camped in a new but empty Indian house, known 
by the Russians as "Alikoff's barabba." The temperature at 
sunset was — 2° Fahr. 

On the morning of the 15th we rose early, and, after 
travelling seven miles or so, met a large train of sledges 
accompanied by several Bussians and Indians. They had 
been sent down by the head man, or "bidarahik" of Nulato, 
to transport their own winter supplies, and to assist us. As it 
was arranged that some of om- men should make the returu 
journey to Norton Sound, a few days later, the Bussians 
turned round, and went back with us. After about eight 
miles' travel we reached Nulato, our destination, and made 
a grand entry with much noise and fun, and the firing of 
innumerable discbarges. All hands helped the sledges up 
the incline leading up to the station, and a few minutes 
later we were lunching at the "bidarshik's" table on raw 
salt-fiah and bread. It need not be said that the "samovar" 
had been prepared as soon as they sighted us in the distance. 
The poorest Bussian never neglects the sacred rite of 4ios- 
pitality, and we pledged each other in massive cups of strong 
tea. Later in the day we bad something stronger. 

Thus ended our trip to Nulato, a journey made by our 
men later in the winter iu much less time when the snow 
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waa well packed, and when the^ coold sometimee tra?el 
without Buow ehoBB. 

We found the quarters appropriated to our use — a low 
building formlDg one of the boundajiea of the couitysrd — to 
be large and reasonably comfortable. The place had been 
cleaned out, a large fire lighted in the "pitchka," or oven, 
straw laid on the floor, and, in ehort, eretything done that 
was possible with the limited means at command. Later 
in the day we took a delicious steam-bath, and soon came to 
. the conclusion that, after aU, life in Russian America was 
perfectly endurable. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



LIFE AT NULATO — YUKON RIVEK. 

First eiplorere of the Tukon — NukU) — Our quarters — Water gledga — 
Fish trape — Winter sketching — Prtweu provisions — Coldest day — 
Departure of a sledge trsin — Dinner party— Indian arrivals — Shortest 
day— Merry Christinas — Bill of fere — Aurora — TemperaHires — 
Supplies — Principal winter trip of our explorers. 

Employes of the Bofisian-American For CompaDy were 
certainly the first explorers of the Yukon. Malakoff, in 
IS38, and Derabin, the following year, reached this portion 
of the river ; the latter in the autunui of 1842 commenced 
the establishment of the post at Nulato, which, in conse- 
quence, long bore his name. In the early winter of 1843, 
Zagoskin, of the Bussian Imperial Navy, arrived, having 
reached Nulato by the route just described, and he himself 
assisted at the building of the fort.* 

Nnlato is the most inland, and also most northern of all 
the Russian Fur Company's posts ; ou Zagoskin's authority it 
is in lat 64° 42' 11" N.,and long. 157" 58' 18" W. (of Green- 
wich). It is on the north bank of the Yukon, and is situated 
on a flat stretch of comparativuly open land, bounded on the 
south-west by the Nnlato Biver, a tributary of the Yukon, 



* Zagoskin's work contains nearly all the information we possess on the 
Lower Yukon. It was translated by Hr. E. K. LaborDe, the interpreter of 
QUT expedition, but was not printed. It exists in a German form. 
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— a Btream one of whose moutliB is at least seventy yards in 
width, 

A smaller stream, also falling into the great river, bounds 
this open patch of land on the north-east. Trees of good 
average growth, and sufficiently large for building pnrpcses, 
are to be found in the woods at a moderate distance from the 
fort, and the soil, a rich vegetable mould, with clay under- 
lying, though swarapy in spring, might possibly be turned to 
some account. Luxuriant grass and innumerable berries 
grow up aud ripen in the brief summer-time. 

The poet resembles these before described, and differs only 
in having two watch-towers. It is surrounded by a picket, 
and during our stay the gate was always shut at night, and 
Indians excluded when present in laige numbers. Before 
our arrival a " watch " had been kept regularly at night, for 
reasons that will afterwards appear. The log building occu- 
pied by us formed a part of one side of the fort square. The 
windows of our room were of seal-gut,, and, as the days were 
now about two hours in length, our light inside was none of 
the best We slept wrapped up in fur-lined blankets and 
skins, on a platform raised about two feet above the floor, 
which latter we had caulked with moss and covered with 
straw and skins. Even then, although our room was gene- 
rally warm enough, the floor was sometimes intensely cold. 
I once bung up some damp cloth to dry ; near the rafters it 
steamed, within a foot of the ground it froze firmly, with 
long icicles hanging therefrom. The air near the floor has 
shown a temperature of + 4" when the upper part of the 
room was + 60° or -|- 65° Fahr. 

Our supply of water was obtained from a hole kept con- 
stantly open— or as open as nature would allow it to be — 
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tbrongh the Ice of the Yakon, at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the post. The " water«ledge " was one of the 
institutions of the place, and a large barrel was taken down 
and filled with water — and a good deal of broken ice — and 
brought back for the supply of the station. It was generally 
dr^ged by men, and sometimes by Indian women, as it 
would have taken more dogs than the place possessed to 
more it. It may very naturally be asked, Does not a 
river like the Yukon freeze to the bottom ? and the answer 
is, most emphatically, " No ; excepting only in extremely 
shallow places." We saw ice nine feet thick and upwards, 
but it was not produced by the natural process of gradoal 
freezing and thickening, but had been forced np on other 
ice before the river was completely and firmly frozen. I 
think an average of five feet of ice will form where there 
is sufficient depth of wat«r. Its universal covering of snow 
has, doubtless, the effect of preventing the formation of 
extremely thick ice ; the current of the river has the same 
effect 

I have before mentioned the Indian mode of fishing through 
holes in the ice, but bad not been prepared to see it practised 
on the large scale common on the Yukon. Early in the 
winter large piles or stakes had been driven down through 
the ice to the bottom of the river ; to these were affixed traps, 
consisting simply of a wicker-work funnel leading into a long 
basket, not unlike the eel-pots to be seen on the Thames, bat 
on a lai^er scale. Oblong holes above them were kept open 
through the ice by frequent breaking, and sometimes a great 
number of " white fish " and a large black fish (knovm by the 
Russians as Naltma) were taken, and we fell in for a share. 
The last-named is mainly used for dog-feed, but its very 
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rich and oily liyer was much eatea by the Rnssians, and 
was not despised by us. 



Fith-trapa on Ihf Tiiknn, 

In November and December I succeeded in making 
sketches of the fort and neighbourhood at times wlien the 
temperature was as low as thirty degrees below zero. It was 
done, it need not be said, with difSculty, and often by inital- 
mentt. Between every five strokes of the pencil, I ran about 
to exercise myself, or went into our quarters foi vrarmth. 
Several times I skinned my fingers, once froze my left ear, 
which swelled up nearly to the top of my head, and I was 
always afraid that my prominent nasal organ would get 
bitten. The use of water-colours was of course impracticable 
— except when I could keep a pot of warm water on a small 
fire by my side — a thing done by me on two or three occasions, 
when engaged at a distance from the poet. Even inside the 
house the spaces near the windows — as well as the floor — were 
often below freezing-point Once, forgetful of the fact (and 
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it IB a fact of which you do become forgetful), I mixed some 
colours up with water that had just stood Dear the oven, and, 
wetting a email brush, commenced to apply it to my drawing- 
block. Before it reached the paper, it was covered with a 
skin of ice, and simply scratched the surface, and I had to 
give up for the time being. One of our number going 
into a store-house to do some carpenter's work, put a lai^e 
iron nail between his lips— to hold it for a moment — 
and, before he thought anything more aboat it, found them 
glued together, aud had to go and thaw himself out by 
.the fire 1 

The effect of intense cold on our stores in the magazine 
was a very interesting study ; out dried apples were a mass 
of rock, and had to be smashed up with an axe, our molasses 
formed a thick, blackpaste, and no knife we had would cut a 
slice of ham from the bone, till it was well thawed in our 
wanner room. Our preserved meats, would, with a continua- 
tion of those times, have been preserved for ever, and would 
have made, as Kane says, excellent " canister shot." After 
purchasbg grouse or hates &om tlie Indians, they would 
remain, uneaten, for a month or longer period, in as good 
coudition as ever, and there was no fear of their getting too 
"high " in that climate. 

Our coldest day for the whole season occurred in December. 
On the 2(ith of November the thermometer fell suddenly 
from the comparatively moderate temperature of -f- 2° to 
— 18°, and continued lowering steadily — day by day — till 
it reached (on the 5th December) — 58° Fahr., or ninety 
degrees heloui freezing. But the weather was lovely ; no wind 
blew or snow fell during the whole time, and we did not feel 
the cold as much as at many other times. Meantime the 
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baioraeter rose rapidly, and et4X)d at elightly above thirty 
iDcLes on oar coldest day. 

On the 7th of the same month, the barometer fell coDsidei^ 
ably, the thermometer rose to — 24*^ and later — 16°, when 
snow fell thickly. The spirit thermometer used by myself 
(although by a San Francisco maker) agreed perfectly with a 
standard mercurial thermometer supplied by the Smithsoman 
Institute, as far down as — 40° (below which, as the reader 
doubtless kDows,a mercurial instrument is of no further. value) : 
other thermometers showed a mnch lower temperature ; one, 
in the hands of an explorer, then travelling up to Nnlato, 
showed on the 5th a temperature of — 68°, hut this was not 
a reliable instrument. 

A few extracts from my journal will give — in perhaps the 
briefest form — an insight into some other of our experiences 
at this time :■ — 

Ifov. 18th (temperature at sunrise — 16° Fahr,). — Labarge, 
with Indians, started down to bring up another load from 
Unalachleet, and the Bussians accompanied him. No less 
than ten sledges were employed, and the court-yard pre- 
sented a lively scene, the men chattering with, or bidding 
adieu to their friends, shonting, and drawing their dogs 
to the " narta " (sledge) ; the dogs impatient, and ever 
and again trying to make a break for the frozen river. 
Here and there one was found who didn't want to go 
at all, and was seized by the scruff of the neck, and half 
carried, whining pitoously the while, to bis harness, which 
he then tried to chew to pieces. At last all was ready, 
and the fort gate opened ; they ran down the incline 
made in the bank, and were soon lost to sight in the 
distance, their h'ght loads enabling their drivers often to 
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ride, and make quick time. They would sot return quite 
80 pleasantly. 

19th (temp. — 32°). — Small supplies "begin to arrive. 
'"Lairione" a Co-Yukon, and his brat, who carried a gun 
twice his own length, brought us sweet fat melted into birch- 
bark boxes and Bome Arctic grouse (ptarmigan), and we, of 
course, returned the compliment, and both paid them and 
gave them some tea and bread. 

This day we gave a dinner-party to " Ivan," the bidarshik, 
and his clerk "lagor," Ivan, a half-breed, had been pro- 
moted to his present poeition &om the fact that he was a 
good trader; in other respects he was an ignorant man, 
able neither to read nor write. We found him a pretty good 
fellow. Onr banquet of baked ptarmigan and fried ham, 
pancakes (known, reader, by the poetical name of " flap-jacks ") 
molasses (known by us as "long-tailed sugar"), and cofiee, 
pleased our Busaian friends well, but our tea was uot to their 
standard. They universally use a very superior kind. In 
Fetropaulovski, a merchant told me that he had once 
imported a quantity of second-rate tea, and had fo reexport 
it, for the poorest Eamchatdale would neither buy it nor 
take it as a gitl. 

17^ December. — The first arrival of Indians irom a dis- 
tance ; among them came an old chief from Naclukayette, 
210 miles np the river. He brought with him eight marten- 
robes of twenty-four akins each, and was consequently a big 
man with the Bussiaus. We made him some presents — a coat, 
a can of powder, and some balls, and a few trinkets — and he 
harangued his companions in a peculiarly high-pitched voice, 
as is the mode of the Upper Yukon Indians. Had we not 
known that his speech was in our favour, we should have 
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supposed that he was making a war oration, in order to incite 
them to murder and revenge. He was not a bad featured old 
man, and our object in making friends with him was for the 
very good reason that we should afterwards — in the spring — 
pass his Tillage, and probably be glad to get supplies from 
him. I tickled his fancy by slipping a plug of tobacco into 
his hand, when he had it extended in a theatrical manner in 
the middle of his speech, like Brutus pausing " for a reply." 
The reply was in this case satisfactory. 

21«(. — Our shortest day, the sun rose at 10*40 A.M., and set 
soon after 12-30 p.m. The interval is given correctly, but we 
bad no " Grreenwich time " to go by, and, therefore, it is only 
the daration of sun-light that is to be depended upon. 

25th. — Merry CbriBtmas I not the first by a good many that 
I had spent away lirom home and kindred. We all tried to 
be jolly, and were moderately Eiuccessful, yet there was a 
slight " back curreut " of regret, and a tinge of melancholy 
in our proceedings. We decorated our room with flags and 
Indian trading goods, and spruce-iir brush, in place of holly ; 
got out the newest and brightest of onr tin plates and pewter 

spoons, raised a big fire of logs in the oven I and Dall set 

to work vigorously in the manufacture of gingerbread and 
pies^ but it could not quite put out of mind the dear ones at 
home, and what we well knew they were about. We, again, 
had oar Bussian Mend lagor with us, but the " bidarshik " 
was away on a trip. Onr little company was composed of 
Eetohum, a jolly New Brunswicker; Labarge, a French 
Canadian, who had lived in the States most of his days, and 
was a gay &ee-hearted fellow, the favourite of all ; Dall, a 
Sostoniad, an enthusiastic collector and student of natural 
history, always ready to assist to the best of his power ; and 
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mjrself Our Indian servant, Knriler, migtit have passed for 
a Bussian, as he bad been brought up in the Fort, and spoke 
the patois of the emplor^ better than his own tongaa He 
vas orer six feet high; very steady aud good tempered, a 
pretty fwr cook, and a ^ood shot, and bad only one failing. 
He could never resist shooting at anything where there was 
the most remote chance of bitting it, even though it were 
a crow or a gull. As long as bis powder held out — and we 
were obliged to put him on allowance — he would blaze away 
at the sUghtest proTOcation, and, like the Indians of the whole 
coarse of the river, was very fond of saluting any arrivals at 
the fort with blank diacharges &om bis flintrlock gun. 

But I am foi^tting Christmas. About five o'clock in the 
afternoon, the table neatly covered with cotton drill, and set 
out with the " plate " provided by the company, in the shape 
of iron mess-kettles, tin platters, and caps, was ready, and we 
Bat down to a repast — to use a Califomianism — of a " bigh- 
toned and elegant natura" 

BILL OF FARE. 

Soupi A LA Yukon. 

Abotio Gboube— roabt. 

Alaska BaiNnaas Miat. 

Ndlato Cbanbebbt Saucb. 

Caufornta (preskuvkd) Peas and Tosatoxb. 

Dbied-Apflx Fdddino. 

Pm. OlSGBBBKBAD X LA DaLL. 

ICBD CbEBBZ. 

COFTKI. TkA. 

Iced Wathi. 
Winding up with a limited supply of rum punch, and pipes 
ad libifyim! 
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Not a bad diniier of itself; the iced cheeae was 
novelty I can recommend ; only the traditional pudding wt 



We passed the evening einging dbd reciting. Dall read 
an original poem ; and I bronght .out a MS. story (still 
there !), entitled the " Missing Mummy 1 " * 

27th. — Just as we were turning in for the night a fine 
auroral display in the N.W. was announced, and we all 
rushed out to witness it from the roof of the tallest building 
in the Fort. It was not the conventional arch, but a 
graceful, undulating, ever-changing " snake " of electric 
light ; evanescent colours, pale as those of a lunar rainbow, 
ever and again flitting through it, and long streamers and 
scintillations moving upward to the bright Bters, which 
distinctly shone through its hazy, ethereal fonn. The night 
was beantifully calm and clear, cold, but not intensely so, 
the thermometer at -|- 16°. A second one was seen by as 
on the 13th January (1867), which had the arched form, 
but not of that exact nature which has been so often re- 
presented; and later we witnessed other displays, though 
not so frequently as we had expected. 

The new year of 1867 began cold, and with some varia- 
tions in the interval, reached as low as — 49° on the 15th. 
January was our coldest month, and included three days in 
which the thermometer showed a temperature below the 
freezing-point of mercury ; bnt although the mean tempera- 
ture of the month was lower, the exceptional days in Decem- 



' Our men at Unalachleet organized some private theatricals, and an 
origmat piece, called ' Boderick Doo, and how He was Done,' wag played 
with great aucceas. 
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ber had been even more intensely cold. Id December there 
were nix days in which the thermometer fell below the 
freezing-point of mercury ; eleven such days occurred during , 
the winter. 

Our sappliea from the resources of the country, though 
very variable, were not at times inconsiderable ; occasionally 
we were down to flour "strait," but more commonly got 
enough of either Arctic grouse, hares, or flsh. Very little 
deer meat came in for several months. We carefully pre- 
served the white soft skins of the barea to cover our blankets ; 
and all of us there luxuriated in such by night. It takes forty 
to cover an ordinary blanket. Our inde&tigable quarter- 
master, Mr. Dyer, looking a-head for the £iture, got together 
st the end of winter about 800 of these akins. It mast not, 
however, be supposed that our small party bad eaten that 
number of hares ! The larger part of them were purchased 
from the Indians, who were ready enough to sell us the Bkins, 
but preferred to eat the meftt themselves. 

Many an excnrsion od the frozen river was made by us, 
many a visit to the fish-traps, or to the snares set in the 
woods by the Indian women of the Fort The river at 
Nulato is, by measurement, from bank to bank, a mUe and a 
quarter, and to an island opposite the station 1000 yards ; 
and often did we cross it in pursuit of health, exercise, 
natural history qtecimens, our daily food, or for sketching 
purposes. A large log building Was pnt up at a mile from 
the poet, and was intended to serve as a telegraph station ; 
we all, more or less, took part in the erection of this 
building. Some future traveller may reap the benefit. 

The principal event of the winter was, undoubtedly, the 
trip made by Eetchnm and Labarge from Nulato to Fort 

N 2 
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Yukon. On the 2Qd March, liab^rge arrived from Una- 
lachleet, bringing with hiin twenty-two dogs, and " ukalee," 
or dried salmon, enough for twenty-five or thirty days' use. 
As it was necessary to keep all of this for the trip, it was 
no easy matter to feed so many hungry dogs ; nevertheless, 
we were determined they should start in good condition. 
We therefore got together every eatable thing that was 
available, and made a soup for them, as the Bussians also do 
at times, of oil, fish, scraps of meat, bran, and rice. We 
even sacrificed our last beans for their benefit, and found — 
contrary to Dr. Kane's experience — that they would eat 
them, -when property softened. This concoction was stewed 
slowly on a moderate fire, and when ready, was allowed to 
cool partially ; it was then turned into a long wooden trough, 
round which the dc^ scrambled and fought, until the last 
morsels and drops were licked up. It evidently suited them ; 
they fattened on it 

Two Ingelete Indians, who had promised to accompany 
Ketchum, backed out at the last moment, doubtless afraid of 
travelling so far from their own villages; and their place 
was filled by Co-Yakons, with the addition of two boys, 
one of whom proved the best of the batch. At last, on the 
11th, all their preparations were made, and they started 
with four sledges ; one of these being exclusively filled with 
dried fish, and another with the lighter necessaries. We 
all feared that the trip had been attempted too late ; snow 
had but recently fallen, and the surface of the river was 
in as soft a condition as it had been in the early winter. 
We gave them a good start, helping the sledges through 
the soft snow ; while Dyer almost brought down one of the 
old watch-towers, by firing off a rusty unused piece of 
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artillery which he found lying there. The result of ibis trip 
I must leave to its proper place in the narrahVe. 

In place, of interspersing the numerous references to 
Indians among other matters, as in my journal, I bare 
massed them together in thd succeeding chapter. As 
Indians come to Nulato, even from a distaace of several 
hundred miles, we had much opportunity of intercourse 
with them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CO-YUKON IKDIANS, 

Co-Tukoa tribe — Fashions — The Nolato masaBCre — locidenta of the 
att&ck — Indian murdera — liciuniing observances — " Wake " — Ponr- 
poat CofBna — Superetitiona — "Corralling "deer — Newstravela last — 
Furs and trading — Indian women — Indian "gobies." — Children's dcJIs. 

The Co- Yukon is the largest tribe on the Yukoa River, and 
extends virtually from the confluence of the Co-Ynkuk 
Biver to Nuclukayette at the junction of the Tanana with 
the Yukon; for, although some of the intervening tribes 
have local names, yet they speak one dialect, and may fairly 
be considered as one people. They also inhabit the banks 
of the Co-Yukuk, and other interior rivers. 

In general appearance they somewhat resemble the In- 
geletes before mentioned ; but have a wilder and more 
ferocious cast of feature. The true Co-Yukon dress is a 
double-tailed coat, one tail before, and one behind. If the 
reader will imagine a man dressed in two swallow-tail 
coats, one of them worn as usual, the other covering 
his stomach, and buttoned beliind, he will get some idea 
of this garment! Owing to inter-tribal commerce, Male- 
mute clothing is much seen on the Yukon; but the style 
just mentioned is regarded as a Co- Yukon fashion, and, 
with various modifications, is adopted by the other tribes 
on the upper Yukon for at least a thousand miles of its 
coursa The women's dress is more squarely cut ; and they 
adopt very much a long ornament of Hy-a-qua shells 
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(2>entalmm), obtained from both the trading companies on 
the river. This is worn on the nose, and runs through a 
hole made in the cartil^;e between the nostrila. Strange 
to say, higher up the river, as will be mentioned hereafter, 
it is the men exclusiTely who adopt this oroBment. The 
Co-Yukon winter dwellings are underground, the sam^ as 
those already described. 

These people are much feared by surrounding tribes, and 
gave the Bussians much trouble in the early history of 
Kulato. Behind the post there is a small banal-ground, 
where lies one brave Englishman, a lieutenant of our Navy, 
and a member of Captain (now Admiral) ColUnson's ex- 
pedition, who, in the search for Sir John Franklin, met 
bis death at the hands of these Indians. The narrative 
of this occurrence, as learnt from the Hussians, is as fol- 
lows: — 

Lieutenant Barnard was landed at St. Michael's on October 
12th, 1850, and remained there till the Commander of the 
post at Nulato came down in the early winter. He then 
accompanied this Russian up to the Yukon, travelling there 
by the route used by ourselves. Mr. Adams, an Assistant- 
Surgeon, R.K., and one seaman, were left at St. Michael's. 
Ob airiring at Kulato, Lieutenant Barnard despatched one 
of the employi'is of the Fur Company and an Indian to 
Co-Yukuk to make some inquiries. The Russian, on arrival 
there, fell asleep on his sledge, and in the absence of his 
Indian servant, was killed by the Co-Ynkons. The Indian, 
who Lad hut gone a little way to obtain water, on his 
return found his master dead, and immediately ran away 
afTrighted. The others beckoned him back, saying they 
had no intention of injuring him. He, believing them. 
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returned, and as he approached, was shot by arrows, and 
killed also. 

The murderers — numbering, it is said, more than a bnndred 
men — then started down for Nulato. About forty Kulato 
Indians were congregated in some nndergronnd houses, near 
the. mouth of the Ntdato Biver, and not more than a mile 
from the post The Co-Yukons surrounded these dwellings, 
heaped wood, broken canoes, paddles, and snow shoes over 
the entrance and smoke-holes, and then set them on fire. 
All of the unfortunate victims below were suffocated, or 
shot in attempting to escape. Only five or six solitary 
Mulatos are now in ezistenca 

Early the next morning the Co-Yukons swarmed into the 
court-yard of the fort, which then had no picket fence 
surrounding it. A fotal security reigned among the Busdaos, 
and they had not even secured the doors ; it is said that an 
Indian woman in the fort knew of the occurrence of tlie 
night before; but was a&aid to impart her knowledge to 
the others. Finding the commander outside, they stabbed 
him in the back repeatedly. He lived for a few minutes^ 
only just managing to stager into his own doorway. The 
Indians then rushed, into the room where Barnard and 
another man, an interpreter, were still lying on their beds. 
They jumped up and grasped their guns and pistols. The 
Englishman fired several shots, but without much effect, and 
a powerful stru^Ie ensued. His double gun was afterwards 
found broken in the stock. At last, numbers overpowered 
him, and they threw him on the bed, stabbing him re- 
peatedly. The interpreter was also severely wounded. 

As they came out from this house s Russian shot at them 
from the building opposite through a hole in one of the gut 
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windows. Instantly an Indian raised bis bow and arrow in 
poeitiou, when the Bussian again ^ed and shot bim bo dead 
tiiat be fell with the bow and arrow stifiT in his grasp. The 
others immediately dispersed. 

An Indian ^ Lofka " was at mice despatched to St. Michael's 
with a letter for Mr. Adams, the surgeon there. This native 
put the paper in his skin boot, and was on the road con- 
fronted by the Co-Yukons, who examined bis blankets and 
clothes ; they, however, overlooked his boots, and did not 
therefore discover bis ruee. Mr. Adams at once started 
ap; but arrived too late to be of any assistance. The 
cross and inscribed board on the grave, put up by this 
gentleman, were last summer (1867) in good preservation. 

The Commander of Nulato is said to have ill-used these 
Indians ; but their reason for this wholesale butchery is in- 
volved in mystery. Admiral Collinson very kindly put his 
notes of this transaction at my disposal, and I found no 
essential diflference in the two versions of this sad story, 
excepting only as to whether the Indian murders preceded or 
followed those of the white men. 

We heard of recent brutal murders among themselves; 
and although we got along well enough with them, they are, 
undoubtedly, a wilder and more savage race than those of 
the coast. In the autumn of 1865, an Indian of this tribe 
went hunting in the mountains with two men, brothers, 
inhabitants of the same village as himselt In the woods he 
got them apart on some pretence, and succeeded in killing 
both. He returned to the village, seized their possessions in 
fish and furs, and bollied the widow of one of them into 
living with him. Some of the murdered men's relatives 
came from a distance to punish this monster ; but he learnt 
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of their approach in time, and escaped to the forest, taking 
the woman with him ; up to the time of onr leaving he 
had not been caught, but will eventnally meet his reward, 
as the Indians round were much ezasperated at bis villany. 

These tribes mourn for the dead one year, and the women 
daring that time often gather together, talking and orying 
over the deceased. At the expiration of that term, they 
have a feast or "wake," and the mourning is over. One 
such entertainment took place at Nulato during onr stay, 
and by special request was allowed to be held in the general 
barrack of the fort It was to commemorate the death of a 
Co- Yukon child, and was a queer mixture of jollity and grief. 

The poor old mother and some of her friends wept bitterly, 
while the gneets were gaily dancing round a painted pole, on 
which strings of beads and some magnificent wolf skins were 
hung. They kept up singing, dancing, and feasting to a 
fashionable hour of the morning ; and one little savage, who 
had been shouting at the top of his lungs for hours, got up 
the next day without any voice at all — a case of righteous 
retribution. The decorations of the pole were divided among 
those who took part in the "wake." So vigorously did they 
dance, that the old oven, used in warming the building, 
shook to its foundations, and part of it fell in. 

They do not inter the dead, but put them in oblong boxes, 
raised on posts, sometimes decorated with strips of skin hang- 
ing over them ; sometimes with the poaeeBsions of the deceased 
(as a " bttidarre," or other canoe, with paddles, &c.) on the 
top of the box. Small possessions are often put inside with 
the corpse. The tomb cannot be better described than as a 
fonr-post coSiu I These are common to the coast tribes also. 

They have certain superstitions with regard to the bones of 
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animah, wbich tliey will Deither throw on tlie fire nor to the 
doga, but save them in their houses or caches. When they 



Co-rakon Foar-pott Coffin. 

saw US carelefe in such matters, they said it would prevent 
them from catching or shooting succeBBfuUy. Also, they will 
not throw away their hair or nails, just cut short, but save 
them, sometimes hanging them in packages to the trees. 

The mode of fishing through the ice practised by the 
BuBsians is much in vogue with them, and they also have an 
ingenious mode of catching reindeer in the motintain valleys. 
A liind of corral, or enclosure, elliptical in form, and open at 
one end, is made on a deer-trail, generally near the outlet of 
a wood. The further end of the enclosed space is barricaded ; 
the sides are built of stakes, with slip-nooses or loope between 
them. Herds of deer are driven in from the woods, and, 
trying to break from the trap, generally run their beads into 
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the nooses, tighten them, and so get caught, or are shot, 
whilst still bewildered, and running from side to side. Near 
the opening it is common to erect piles of snow, with " port^ 
boles," throngh which natires hidden ahoot at the passing 
deer. 

It is snrprising, in this thinly inhabited country, how fast 
news of any kind will travel from tribe to tribe. Should a 
vessel call at St. Michael's, in a week or two it will be known 
on three parts of the Yukon. During winter &Ise nimoars 
reached our men at the coast station that we had been 
attacked by Indians, and Captain Ennis immediately sent 
up, offering aseiatance. On the other hand, reports, equally 
false, reached us with regard to the coast parties ; all beiog 
probably cansed by some petty disagreement, exaggerated 
Irom mouth to mouth. 

We once said, jokingly, that if supplies did not come in 
faster, we should have to eat up the plump babies of the 
settlement. Before many days elapsed, it was spread all over 
the country that we were cannibals, and devoured children 
wholesale! and many a serious enquiry was made about it. 
Generally speaking, we found it answered our purpose to Joke 
sing, and affect gaiety with them, but we had to be very care- 
ful what statements we advanced. We told them confidently, 
however, of the expected advent of a big steamer for the 
Yukon, as, indeed, we ourselves believed at the time ; but, 
unless some private individuals do what our Company 
proposed to do, I am afraid the Indians will think us terrible 
liars. Many of them went down to see our little steamer, 
then at the mouth of the Unalachleet River, and it excited a 
good deal of interest, as they spread the news throughout the 
country. Few individuals, even of the Co-Yukons, have ever 
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tasted "fire-water." How long that happy state of things 
will last, remains to be seen. Their smoking habito are the 
same as those of the coast peoples, modified, of course, by 
the introduction of pipes of a larger growth, introduced 
by the trading companies and ourselves. 

The women are often passably pretty, and when living in 
the forts often improve in habits. They are there' sometimes 
allowed a " steam-bath." They are very fond of playing 
together, behaving at such times like children, snow-balling 
each other, rolling each other in the snow, or sliding down 
banks on sledges or snow shoes. I think they treat their 
children well, and the young mothers are certainly very fond 
of their first-bom. 

One day in summer, Dall gallantly presented a wild rose to 
a yonng Indian damsel. She accepted it graciously, but did 
not appear to know what to do with it. He put it up to her 
nose, when she turned away with a "pub ! " as contemptuous 
as Hamlet's I It will not, periiaps, do to put this down aa a 
national trait. Of the furs obtained by them, a portion only 
reached the Hussian forts. Some were accumulated till 
spring, when at Nuclukayette they could trade them to their 
neighbours, or to the Hudson's Bay Company. Another 
part of the trade reaches the coast, and eventually the 
Tchuktchi natives, as before mentioned. 

Still, in one season at Nulato, the Bussians have taken 
5000 marten, and large quantities of beaver, with an occa- 
sional black or silver^ey foi. They did not trade guns or 
ammunition on the Yukon, and the Indians were very dis* 
satisfied with both their tariff and goods. Our powder and 
balls, with some additional supplies contributed by Doll, were 
invahutble. 
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With regard to beads, it was required that they should 
not be fragile — a strong lai^ porcelain bead was the coi^ 
rect thing; combs were mach desired, and lookiDg-glaases 
were not bad things for trade ; cotton, of various kinds, was 
Okuch in demand, while trinkets went for Tery little. They 
commonly tested beads by rapping them sharply on wood, on 
the table, &c. If they were not broken, all was welL Flints 
and steels, knives, and scissors, were all in demand, and 
soaps and matches would both have been, coald we have 
spared any. Oar needs were chiefly coafined to the purchase 
of supplies and skin clothing ; special services were paid for 
by larger rewards, guns, blankets, or clothing. 

The Co-Yukon dialect is — with slight variations — spoken 
by the tribes of the middle and lower Yukon, for several 
hundred miles of its course. The Ingelete dialect, as before 
mentioned, is closely allied to it. It appears to be tctaUy 
diatinct horn those of the coast peoples. In the brief 
vocabularies of Co-Yukcoi and Malemute words to be found 
in the Appendix (V.), there is hardly a word which seems to 
have a conunon origin. That the coast natives of Northern 
Alaska are but Americanised Tchuktchis from Asia, I myself 
have no doubt ; but where shall we look for the stock from 
which the Yukon Indians came P They appear to be more 
nearly allied to the true North American Indian. These 
natives very constantly reminded me of Catlin and the older 
writei^, and they almost appeared like old friends. 

In spring, the Co-Yukons, in common with all the snr- 
rounding tribes, adopt wood "goggles" when hunting or 
travelling. These are used to prevent the glare of the ' suu- 
light on the snow from producing blindness. These " specs" 
are made of many shapes, all having a narrow slit through 
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which the wearer can aee with gnfScient distinctneea. We 
wore coloured glares for the same purpose. 

For the amusemeat of children, the women manu&cture 
dolls, often very fair copies of themselves or the men, in 
dress and general appearance. But the children soon 
develop into men and women ; and, at ten years old, a boy 
may possess and know how to make good use of a gun, while 
a girl, at fifteen, may have a hushand, or, at all events, be 
setting snares for one I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CANOE JODRNET. — ^ASCENT OP THE TDKOV. 

Spring — Thaw — Break-up of the Yukon — Prepamtions for journey — 
Our canoes — Start — DangerouB condition of river — lu size — CurKnt 
— FerilonB navigation — Submerged islande — Co-Yakuk — Birch-Wk 
fleet — SachertelonUn — Lf^oon — Nenic&rgut — Purchase of suppliea 
— Tooth-bruBh experiences — Medicine-making — Indian dissipation — 
Child's bircb-bnrk chiuT. 

Although snow covers the ground, and the rivers are frozen, 
for nearly eight months of the year in Northern Uassian 
America, winter can hardly be said to exist for that time. As 
early as April 5th, a thaw occurred, and, though it again got 
cooler, it proved to us that spring was fast approaching. 
On the 9th, flies made their appearance, the courtryard of the 
poet became a swamp, and, on the 10th, I found the willows 
and smaller trees bndding. The Hussians at last became con- 
vinced that winter was over, and commenced clearing the 
fa9t-melting enow from the roofs and yard. The houses 
leaked much, and trenches had to be dug in the enclosure, 
and round the fort It was amusing to wat«h the lazy 
employ^ of the Fur Company : their mode of proceeding was 
somewhat as follows. One Kussiau shoveled a few pounds of 
snow on to a hide. Two others then — with great appearance 
of fatigue — dragged it slowly to the edge of the bank and 
dropped it over. This unparalleled exertion rendered it 
necessary for the trio to sit down and smoke. After an in- 
terval of repose — and the " bidarshik " making his appearance 
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— ^with great zeal and alacrity they atarted to work again. 
The " bidarshik," satisfied that they were indefatigable 
Berranta of the Company, went in himself to take a nap, or 
to play a game of cards with his clerk. They repeated the 
process, and cleared up a few inches more ; it was then time 
to "chi peat" (drink tea), and they adjourned for the 
purpose. Their mode of working was on economical princi- 
ples, each doing as little as he could; the Company paid 
them in exact proportion. 

From the 11th to the 25th of April, the weather got 
cooler, with slight falls of snow. After the latter date, 
however, the thermometer rarely fell below freezing point, 
and, by comparison with our winter experiences, it seemed 
quite warm. On the 28th of the same month, the first goose 
from the south arrived, and "£uriler" was in his element. 
He irequently scrambled across the opening and last- 
thawing ice of the river, to the island opposite onr station, 
remaining there all night, and never retaruing empty- 
handed. 

On the 5th May, the Nulato Biver made a decided break- 
up ; it bad shown many signs of it before, bnt its ardour 
had been nipped in the bud. This time it burst in good 
earnest, and on the 12th it opened still more, and ran out on 
the t(^ of the Tukon tee, for more than a mile up the great 
river. In many places the rain had bared the ice from 
its Qsnal covering of snow ; it is, without doubt, a powerful 
agent in breaking up these great rivers. The general 
effect was mess and confusion; the ice dirty, and mixed with 
logs and debris, and the water, in tortuoua streams, running 
all over ita surface. Several persons belonging to the fort, 
who had been shooting on the island opposite, had much 
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difficulty iD getting back ; and Ivan, the " bidanbik," almoBt 
camo to grief, getting wedged in between loose ice, and 
up to bis neck in water. He waa rescued by canoes from 
the fort. Indians have been carried away, and drowned by 
an unexpected break-up of tbe river, and the fish-trapa are 
invariably swept away. 

On the 12tb, musquitoes made their first appearance, 
and on the 13th the swallows arrived, and were flitting 
round tbe fort, or building under the eaves of tbe roof. The 
indefatigable Euriler bagged six geese, and, tbe following 
day, ten more. Tbe weather was now so warm and sunny, 
that we felt enervated and oppressed by it. 

19th. — First real break-up of tbe Yukon, the ice coming 
down in a steady flow at the rate of five or si& knots an hour. 
For several days afterwards this continued, and was an excit- 
ing scene after tbe monotony of tbe winter. A constant 
stream of broken ice passed the station, now surging into 
mountains as it met with some obstacle, now grinding and 
crashing on its way, and carrying all before it. Whole trees 
and banks were swept away before its victorious march, 
and the river rose some fourteen feet above its winter level. 
On the 22nd, a quantity of " black ice," i.e. ice discolouied 
by some very dark-looking earth, went by. By the 24th, the 
river was b^inning to dear. 

The varied conditions in which we found the ice would 
make a very interesting study. Some of it was beanti- 
fuUy clear, representing perfect ics, whilst a lai^r pro- 
portion seemed to be in a sodden, half watei^logged state. 
One variety appeared to be riddled or honeycombed, whilst 
a very common kind appeared to be in a rotten, yet crystalline 
condition. When this struck against a second floating lump. 
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it cracked into a tliousand fragments, and there was a constant 
sound aa of the amaahing of glass. As before stated, rauch 
dirt, and that of many shades, was mingled with the ice, and 
the water was as discoloured as that of the Thames at London. 
Macb well-packed snow still remained on the miniatore 
floating bergs ; and trees, whole or in fragments, came down 
imbedded in them. The Unsaians often dragged quantitira 
of this drift-wood ashore, and kept it for fuel and boilding 
purposes. Our man Pickett was set to work in the same 
way, and succeeded in collecting a good quantity. 

All was DOW activity: the Russians preparing for their 
spring trading excursion, Ball and myself for our projected 
trip, and Mr. Dyer for his journey down the river to its 
months, where he expected to meet Mr. Everett Hmitli — a 
gentleman of our service, employed in taking soundings 
there. Provisions and goods bad to be selected, weighed 
out, and packed : guns and pistols cleaned : and oats and 
paddles manufactured by the dozen. 

The ekins from our "baidarre" and Mr, Dyer's three-holed 
" baidarke " were taken off their frames, re-patched in rotten 
places, soaked in water, &c., and then again put on,, well 
oiled, and fat rubbed into the seams. By the 25tb we were 
all ready and anxious to get away. Although it was raining 
hard on the morning of the 26th, at 7 A.M.. Mr. Dyer, with 
two Indians, left us to descend the river, and by eight 
o'clock the Russians and ourselves made our start up. The 
Russians, with Indian workmen, numbered eight persons, 
under the direction of our friend " Ivan," the head man and 
trader of the Nulato Fort Their skin boat was of large 
Bi2e, had a rudder, mast, and lat^e square-swl : it carried 
over two tons of goods and provisions. Our craft was a much 

o 2 
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smaller ekiii boat, yet carried five persoiiB, a tent, blankets, 
cooking utensils, and guns, two bags of biscuit (100 lbs.), 
150 lbs. of flour, with smaller packages. Our crew comprised 
Knriler, as steersman, and two Indians, — one a representative 
of the Ingeletes, the other, of the Co-Tnkons. Dall and 
myself paddled usnally, while the others rowed : we also 
carried a sail, but no rudder; Kuriler steered us with a 
paddle, aud helped us along at the same time. The river was 
' still full of ice and drift-wood, and navigation was difficult. 
The only way of ascending the stream was by keeping near, 
generally very near the hanks. We had frequently to cross 
and recross the stream to get into quieter water, and at such 
times exerted ourselves specially, so that we might not lose 
much by the operation. As it was, we usually drifted down 
half a mile or so. 

How shall I, in few words, descrihe this immense stream, 
one that our men were wont to compare with the Mississippi I 
At Nulato, which is (300 miles ahove its mouths — as before 
stated, — it is from bank to bank one mile and a quarter 
wide, while in other places it opens out into lagoons, four 
to five mUes in width, studded with innumetable islands. 
Our explorers have travelled up it 1800 miles. Its tribu- 
taries — to be hereafter mentioned — would be large rivers in 
Europe, and I can therefore understand the proud boast 
uttered by a native of its banks, and translated for our 
benefit, — " We are not savages, we are Yukon Indians I " 

About a mile above Nulato, steep clififs abut on the west 
side of the river, showing a sandstone formation, with shale 
intermingled, and with numerous plants and ferns growing at 
their base. About noon we stopped for tea ; a Are was soon 
made on a very shelving bank, not selected from choice, but 
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from neoEssity. A small creek of limpid ice-cold water was 
near it, and we enjoyed a simple luncb, and then resumed 
oar trip. 

* We had proceeded but a short distance when we came to 
turns of the river, round which logs and ice, and drift-wood, 
were sweeping at a great rate. It was absolutely necessary 
for one man at this time to stand in the bows of the canoe, 
with a pole shod at one end with iron, to push away the 
masses of ice and tangle of drift wood, lest a collision should 
ensue. We saw large trees pass under the Russians' canoe, 
and positively lift it for a moment out of the water, although 
it weighed at least three tons and had eight men on board. 
This can be understood by taking into consideration the 
great momentum that a floating mass acquires when sweep- 
ing at tbe rate of six or eight miles an honr, and itself 
somewhat sunken by the rapidity of the current. Had the 
same logs struck the canoe broadside, or directly in the bows, 
in all probability a serious disaster would have occurred. 
We could often feel tbe ice and logs rolling and scraping 
under the keel of our canoe, and it was a very uncomfortable 
sensation. It was not the thickness of a plank between ua 
and destruction, but simply that of a piece of seal-akin, an 
eighth or a tenth of an inch thick. Still a skin boat has 
its advantages,; the tough flexible skin will fftve for several 
inches without necessarily tearing. It is in such a river 
infinitely safer, and will stand more wear and tear than 
the cedar canoes of British Columbia ; and birch-barks — 
at least while there is yet a flow of ice in the water — are 
evidently very unsafe craft. On the other hand, we found 
that the seams where the skins were sewn together were 
veiy liable to rip, — especially on the flat bottom of the 
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canoe, — when passing oyer I(^ and ice, or atones and 
" snags," in shallow water. 

At one of the above-mentioned bluffs so difficult was it 
to proceed, that the Koasians, after vainly struggling against- 
the current, gave in, drifted down a little way, and then 
camped. Our steersman grinned, and asked whether we 
also meant to turn back, or whether we would run all 
risks, and try to cross the great torrent into quiet«r water 
by the other bank. We immediately saw a brilliant chance 
of distioguishing ourulres, and told him we would proceed. 
The Russians had rather pooh-poohed the notion of Dall 
and myself — both comparatively young men — ever reaching 
Fort Yukon ; so we were on our mettle, and paddled and 
rowed with great Tigour. We had many a close share 
with the floating ice and wood, and sometimes had to stop 
and drift down to let some more than usually cumbersome 
mass pass on its way; but by Kiiriler'a excellent steering 
we crossed safely, and then travelled along the bank for some 
distaace a-head of our Muscovite friends. Nothing could 
exceed the glee of our Indians, and they could not under- 
stand how Dall and myseK could show no more excitement 
about it, overjoyed as we evidently were. We at length 
came to a comparatively dry Epot on some low ground, and 
made our camp. It was on the east side of the river, and the 
land was level for some distance back. It terminated at a 
distance of thirty miles in the snow-capped range of the 
T'Kitske Mountains. We had included a tow-line in onr 
spparatns, but no tracking was possible for a week after this 
date ; many of the lower banks and islands were submerged. 
We erected our tents, and indeed needed them, as it rained 
incessantly. 
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'27tA. — Started at 3 A.H., and proceeded with rather less 
difficulty, fiuding tbe water comparatively quiet between 
the numerons iHlanda. Many of them were entirely sub- 
merged, and we floated over some of the lesser tree-tops. 
At noon, we arrived at the Co-Yukok village and river: 
stopped at the home of oar Co- Yukon boatman, and bought 
a large pike there — a not uncommon fish on the river, fiard 
by was an Indian fonr-poet grave-box inclosed with rails, and 
a flag waving over it. 

Kear this spot the "Co-Yuknk Sofka," or mountain, 
terminated on the river in a very grand and steep sand- 
stone bluff of castellated appearance, perpendicular strata 
taking the place of the more usual horizontal formation. 
Bound its rugged base the water swept with terrific force, 
and we had again to cross the river, which at this point 
makes a great bend to tbe eastward. 

We passed several small encampments of Indians, and 
were accompanied by a fleet of canoes, their owners all 
bound for the annual trading meetings at Xewicargut and 
Kaclukayette. Their canoes were of birch>bark, covering 
a well constructed and light frame of willow and birch, and 
varied iu length from eight to sixteen feet, according as 
tiiey were intended for one or three personB. The seams 
of these frail barks are sewn with the finer roots of spruce- 
fir, and are caulked with spruce-gum. When a leak is 
discovered, they go ashore, light a small fire, warm the 
gum, — of which they always carry a supply, — turn the canoe 
bottom upwards, and rub the healing balm in a semi-fluid 
state into the scam until it is again water-tight. Single 
paddles are usually adopted ; double ones, like those used 
by the Gcnieulander in his "kyack," are occasionally seen. 
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It is a common thing for them to use no paddles at all in 
shallow water, but simply stakes or poles (like small stilts) 
in either hand; and they will sometimes stand np when 
progressing in this way. 

Each man had some little dried meat, but trusted mainly 
to finding something by the way. They surrounded onr 
camp with hungry looks; our plan was to give to those 
only who worked for as. Occasionally we allowed our 
Indians, when fatigued, to change with some of the owners 
of these birch-barks, and so kept our crew fresh. Steady 
exertion is foreign to them, and they made a great fuss 
over any trifling blisters raised on their bands in the un- 
accustomed exertion of rowing. Still, they behaved better 
than I bad expected, and little Mikeshker, our Ingelete, 
was a capital fellow, the first to volunteer in anything 
that was to be done. Somo of the Indiana travelling up 
with us had cotton-drill tents made by tbemaelves in imita- 
tion of the Kussians ; our own men usually rigged up onr 
sail into a shelter tent. 

Ivan, io the evening, gave us some wild-duck eggs he had 
obtained in trading; they were not plentiful at this part 
of the river. We camped on the east side of the river, 
after a long search for a spot of dry land. 

'2Sth. — Made an early start, 1 a.h., and crossed the river 
three times, once where it was two miles wide. A light 
breeze enabled us to use our sail with fair effect. We found 
at this part of the nver some tall straight poplars, all, how- 
ever, with a curious bend, or " kink," near the top. We 
passed several Indian graves and camps. The Kusaiaus, on 
uearing any Indian locality, announced their arrival by 
firing a large Qint-lock gun, something of the calibre of a 
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whaling gun. We camped about 2 p.m. on a steep bank. 
Bain fell in the evening, and it was almost welcomed, as 
it kept ofif the musquitoes. 

On the 30th we waited over a whole day in camp to 
tegrease our "baidarre." The Kussians did the Bame, and 
our Indian friends also, so that there was a large encamp- 
ment. It rained incessantly. 

31«(. — We passed the fishing-village of Sachertelontin. 
From this point I kept a constant running survey (bearings 
and apparent distances). Our only authority — the map of 
Zagoskin — terminates about this point. (With many wind- 
ings, the general direction to Fort Yukon b N.E. magnetic ; 
and so little does it vary from this that my notes contain 
little else but points ranging from N. to E.) 

1st June. — We arrived at a large opening or l^oon on 
the river, about eight miles long, and 6ve wide. It ran 
in an easterly direction, and bad several large islands in it. 
At its termination the river again narrowed. Sandstone 
bluffs and some crags of conglomerate bordered the lagoon. 
Within three days we obtained one heron, two or three 
ducks and geese, and a few eggs; also some beaver>meat. 
The heron was decidedly tough eating ; the beaver-meat was 
very musk-like in flavour ; the tail alone excepted, which is 
the trapper's greatest luxury, and was really delicious. 

The natives here, when very short of supplies, eat the 
flesh of marten, owls, hawks, &c,, but it is from necessity 
rather than choice. They "ken eat crow, tho' they don't 
hanker arter it." In point of fact, I noticed these luxuries 
generally fell to the lot of the old people, who do not have a 
very pleasant time of it, if they happen to get feeble or 
decrepit. They are not ill used, but simply neglected. 
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At this part of the river's banks, we found the spmce-fir 
UDUBOally large, and the river itself was full of great natural 
rafta of treeB and drift-wood, which came whirling down with 
great rapidity in the ever varying current. Now they would 
eeem to he gliding along steadily, when, all at once, they got 
into an eddy and spun round, so that you could not answer for 
their course. Tbey frequently scraped and jarred against 
our canoe, and steering had to be an ever watchful 
operation. 

2nd. — Large mountains to the N.N.E.,— the Saqnouyilla 
range. We reached the mouth of a Isi^e stream, the Melo- 
zeciWgut Itiver, which enters from the N.W. (the termination 
carffut simply means ** small river" in the Co-Tukon dialect; 
be it observed that the Melozecargut is only small by com- 
pariRon with the Yukon). We passed a large log of maple 
Ijing on the beach; our men found none growing below 
Fort Selkirk, so that it must have travelled from some point 
very near the head-waters of the Yukon. The afternoon was 
so intensely warm that we slept for several hours on the 
bank, resuming our trip in the evening, and travelling till 2 
A.M. on the 3rd. On this latter day we started early, and 
camped with the Knssians, in the early afternoon, opposite 
Newicargut, one of the most important halting-places on the 
river. The chief came over to us in the night, and invited us 
at once to the village, and we broke camp, and returned with 
him. On the S.E. side of the Yukon, we found a compara- 
tively narrow opening, leading into a kind of bay, into which 
the Newicargut Biver empties itself. The Russians and our- 
selves sainted the village with a uiiscillaneoos discharge from 
revolvers, carbines, and shot guns, as is the delight of all the 
Indians of the country, and they returned the compliment 
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witli great zest. Our matt, Kuriler, blazed away, until wo 
had to threaten to take away his powder-flask. 

Here we met about 150 
IndiaOB, of a highly deco- 
rated and painted kind, 
wearing almost umyersally 
the double - tailed coat, 
macb ornamented with bead 
trimmingB, and elaborately- 
worked fire - bags, knife* 
sheaths, and belts. They 
were almost all of them 
living in either cotton-drill 
t«nts made by themBelves, 
or in open booths, con- 
structed of poles set up and 
tied together, roof fashion; 
a few green boughs, pieces 
of birch bark and skins 
covering them. Little fires 
were burning everywhere, 
to keep off the mosquitoes. 
The weather was intensely 

warm, the thermometer _ , _, . _ .. ,_.,.. 
standing at 72° in the shade. 

AVhile the Eussians were busily trading for beaver, 
marten, and other furs, Ball purchased about 25U lbs. of 
dried deer and moose meat and fat, and also a kind of 
native pemmican. He very kindly undertook this part 
of the performance, my line of business was exclusively 
managing the crew and the travelling arrangements. An 
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extra canoe was bought, and two Indians engaged to navi- 
gate it; it was a sort of tender to onr craft. We were 
not well provided with trading goods, and both Ball and 
myself had, in common with many of our men elsewhere, to 
find a good deal for the necessary payments, presents to 
chiefs, &c. Spare shirts, socks, pocket or sheath knives, and 
other possessions, gradually melted from our gaze. At this 
place, the Kewicargut chief asked me for my towel and soap, 
and as he had been useful in whipping up supplies for us, I 
let him have them, knowing that Dall was pretty well pro- 
vided in this matter. Bat here it did not rest, he saw me 
with a tooth-brush, and wanted that also. I need not say 
he did not get it ; but the future traveller should either cut 
down his own kit to the lowest standaid, or take all the 
little luxuries of life by the dozen. Much the same sort of 
thing once befell me in an airj' board-and-shingle "hotel" 
in Cariboo, where I found a miner (evidently from Pike 
County, Missouri) who was engaged in cleaning up quartz 
specimens with my tooth-brush, of the use of which he was 
totally ignorant. Seeing a jnst perceptible shade of annoy- 
ance flitting over my face, he asked me whether I wanted 
it ? I assured him I had done with it for ever. 

In the evening of the 4th, " Larrione," a Go- Yukon, made 
medicine over a sick man. A group of Indians encircled the 
invalid; in the midst of them burnt a dim fire. A mono- 
tonous chorus in an undertone was kept up, whilst Larrione 
went through an elaborate performance, some details of 
which would he nnfit for the reader's perusal. Now he 
appeared to draw the evil spirit &om the sick man, acd, 
wrestling with it, throw it on the fire, and then repelled, ran 
wildly from it with mock terror and affright. Now it had 
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possession of bim, and he gesticulated, groaned, and frothed 
at the mouth — the whole accompanied by a recitative, 
artistically managed in connection with the chorus. The 
affair was not unlike a weird scene in a sensation drama, 
taking into consideration the accessories — the overhanging 
trees, the twilight, the dim fire. 

At last, the performance assumed a gayer tinge, the chorus 
grew louder and livelier ; the man was supposed to be dis- 
possessed, and he hobbled from the scene. I should imagine 
that the Indians were very divided in opinion on Larrione's 
skOl ; some, from the expression of their faces, were appa- 
rently impressed, others seemed to laugh bis pretensions to 
scorn, and to look on the whole thing as a farce. 

The Indians on the river had, io the summer time, a 
peculiarly haggard appearance, caused apparently from in- 
cessant dissipation! They were constantly dancing, sing- 
ing, or eating, and slept but little. The perpetual day- 
light of the short summer has a wakening tendency, except 
when one is thoroughly fatigued, and the natives seemed to 
feel it. 

I saw at this Tillage, aud elsewhere on the river, small 
chairs composed of birch-bark, intended for the use of 
children. The engraving explains their shape, and shows 
the arrangement of a piece of wood so placed that the child's 
limbs are not likely to become bow-shaped I The infant sita 
comfortably on a layer of moss, and is oTten carried on 
the maternal back on such a contrivance. The sketch is 
respectfully dedicated to the mothers of England, and any 
enterprising Oxford-street baby-jumper or rocking-chair 
maker is welcome to the idea. 

If birch-bark is not to be obtained, let him substitute papier 
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vuuAi or gotta percha. Through the child's nose will be 
seen a miniature omameut, like that already described in 
connection with Indian children of a larger growth. In this 
case also " all rights are " *wrf •" reserred." 



a cadld'i Bireh^MTk Chur. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CAKOE JOUKNET (continvsd) — ASCENT OF THE TUKON. 

Meet a deaerter— Indian teste Tor "Nigger" miuitrelaj' — TrackiDg — 
Jjogpoa — Files of drift-wood — Nuclukajette — Unaophisdcated Indiaiu 
— Ceremony — Leave the Busnans — The ladian's head — Mountein 
goi^ — Indian dogs — Cunoe leak — Tbe repida — The " Bamporta " — 
MoOK'fauntini! — Islands — Overhanging banks — Sballowa — SborUet 
night — First English Indians — Porcupine Biver — Fort Yukon. 

June 5th. — We got off aboat 5 A.H., and travelled till tbe 
noonday heat compelled U8 to camp for a time.' The eTeniog 
and early morning are the only times for travelling in this 
country during the brief sammer. Few would believe that here, 
almost iu the latitude of Bering Straits, it was nearly 80° in 
the shade, and the effect was nearly doubled by the fact that 
this heat followed so closely od the intense cold of winter. 
We wished, as far as possible, to accompany the Russian 
traders, or we would long ere this have trarelled exclusively 
by night ; but they preferred the day, for reasons best known 
to themselves. After we left them we followed our own ideas 
in this matter. 

Id the cooler afternoon we again starts, and were pro- 
ceeding steadily, when we were surprised to see— a little 
way ahead — a large fire on the beach. Indians rarely make 
such, but prefer to sit — even in winter — shivering over a 
few sticks, and we felt sure that it must be the camp of a 
white traveller or travellers. We landed, ran up to the 
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place, and found standiDg tliere a deserter from the Hudson 
Bay Company's fort He had, with one Indian, descended 
the river thus &r, when his canoe had apset, and his few 
worldly possessions, including his gun, had gone to the bottom. 
He and his companion had managed to get ashore, clinging 
to the canoe, and were now calmly drying their clothes, wait- 
ing for something to " turn up." We of course fraternised, 
and supplied them with a few necessaries. The " white man" 
— very slightly the whiter of the two, by-the-bye — declared 
that our supper that night beat anything he had eaten for 
years. Ivan, who camped near us, immediately asked him to 
" chi peat," and gave him a blanket. We tried to induce 
him to return with ua, which he wotdd have done willingly 
enough, but for the fear of being treated as a deserter. Poor 
fellow, he had experienced a hard life for many years, and 
some real or fancied grievance at Fort Yukon had causi^ him 
to take this step. He had been in the Company's service for 
a long period, and had entered it when quite a youth. 

We learnt subsequently that he made his way to St. 
Michael's, and got away on a vessel touching there. As he 
had been through a large part of the Hudson Bay and 
Bussian American Companies' posts jrom the Atlantic to the 
Paxnfic, he had certainly made the " North-west-passage " by 
land with a vengeance. 

6(A. — Bidding adieu to the sti-anger in the afternoon, we 
travelled steadily till 4 a.m. on tlie 7th. There was no dark- 
ness whatever — night was no night : a subdued twilight 
stood in its place, and the sunset glow never left the horizon 
till it merged in sunrise. The Indians worked steadily /or 
Indiana ; we did our best to keep them in a good humour, 
and they were specially fond of harmony, I will guarantee 
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that any futore traveUer on the river, within the next few 
years, will hear snatches of " ni^;er " minstrelsy which we 
tanght them. They readily acquired simple tnnes; their 
great favourites were " Marching through (Jeorgia," and 
" Excelsior." The latter, with its insane chorus of Upidee- 
ides-ida! is well adapted for any nation, people, or tongue. 

The water had now fallen several feet, and we hegan to 
get a good deal of tracking. Onr Indians were sometimes 
barefooted, hut more commonly wore the water (or summer) 
boots of the country, i. e., boots made entirely &om seal-skin 
well greased, and waterproof, and varying only in length. 
The work was no joke ; now they were floundering in slimy 
mud, now climbing over logs or round small rocky blufb, 
with the line fixed to their shouldeie, and the current making 
the canoe drag on them. The steersman bad enough to do 
to keep the boat off shore or out of too shallow water. We 
f^;ain entered a lagoon of the river, running in a northerly 
direction for twenty-five miles, with high bluSTs on the east 
side, and, as usual, full of islands. Bounding one of these 
appeared an interminable journey, and Dall seriously asked 
me to turn the canoe round ; be considered we were in some 
tributary of the Yukon 1 We at last reached the main 
stream, however ; the island was fifteen miles in length. 

On the 7th we passed low swampy land, whose principal 
production appeared to be musquitoes, and early on the 
8th reached the mouth of a large stream entering from the 
W., and known by the Indians as the Towshecargut River, 
At the confluence we found an immense pile of drift-wood, 
perhaps fifty feet high, Uie accumulation of ages. We 
lighted our fire near it, took our regular dose of tea, and 
then proceeded on our journey. We again got a favourable 
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breeze for a short time. The riTer there was very wide, with 
many islands. In the evening we made the junction of the 
Tsnana Kiver and the Yukon, between which, on a tongue of 
land, Nuclukayette, an Indian trading ground of importance, 
is situated. We purposely passed it by nearly two miles, and 
then, with the Russians and a whole fleet of Indian canoes, 
crossed the river, bo that with drifting down we should just 
make the villf^. On arrival the Busstans fired their lai^ 
gun, and we kept up a running vdley from onr miscellaneous 
collection of arms. 

This place is the furthest point ever reached hy the 
Bussian traders, and is about 240 miles above Nulato. 
Within the last two or three years some of the Hudson 
Bay Company's men have also come down with trading 
goods to this village. Hither come Indians &om all quarters. 
Co-Tukons, Newicarguts, Tananas, and even the ^otch-A- 
kutchins irom Fort Yukon. On some occasions their gather- 
ings have numbered 600 persons. The Tananas had not 
arrived, but we met a number afterwards. I believe them 
to be the most unsophisticated Indians to be met with at the 
present day. They were gay with painted faces, feathers in 
their long hair, patches of red clay at the back of their heads 
covered with small fluSy feathers, double-tailed coats and 
pantaloons of bnckskin much adorned with fringes and beads, 
and elaborately-worked fire-bags and belts. They reminded 
me of the ideal North American Indian I had read of but 
never seen. 

On landing at this village a ceremony had to be gone 
through, possibly to test whether we had "strong hearts" 
or not. The Indians already there, advanced, whooping, 
yelling, and brandishiDg their guns till they reached us, and 
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then diacliarged them in the air. We, with the Indians just 
arrived, letiimed the compliment, and then Uie chief whose 
acqaaiDtance we had made during winter came forward and 
welcomed us. This man had treated Ketcham and Labarge 
veij well in their trip in the winter, and they had left a 
letter for us, asking as to give him powder, &c. We foand 
this place almost bare of provisions ; the Indians dancing and 
singing all the same with empty stomachs, knowing that the 
season for moose-hnnting was at band. The chief and some 
others broiigbt us small quantities of sweet fat. 

We had expected to meet Aotoine Houle, a half-breed 
interpreter from the English fort ; but he had left the day 
before we arrived, having traded all his goods. He had 
virtuaUy been starved out of this village. We despatched an 
Indian " express " after him, to aek him to wait and bear us 
company ; but the man returned without succeeding in reach- 
ing him, having delayed by the way to shoot two moose. 

9th. — We rested here till half-past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and then bade adien to our Eussian friends. We 
hired an Indian ^m the Nuclukayette village, in place of 
one of those from Newicargut; and he proved a good, sturdy, 
steady-going native, with an intimate acquaintance with the 
great river. Several canoes again accompanied us, each with 
a wooden bowl or birch-bark basket of embers on board, the 
smoke from which kept off the musqnitoes, and enabled the 
travellers to raise a fire ashore at camp time, or when their 
craft required repairs. Among onr Indian escort at this time . 
.were some Tananas. I have spoken of the patches of red clay 
stuck on the back of their heads, and their purpose, which 
is one of adornment But when they are not in full drees, 
when the feathers have tumbled out and left a mass of fluff 
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and dirt in tbe hair, it has a very disagreeable appearance. 
The fiist time I observed it I gnpposed ibe man had some 
terrible head disease, and offered him a small piece of soap, 
requesting him at the same time to keep out of my tent till 
he had washed himself. He took the soap, smiled at my 
ignorance of the fashiooB, and went away. I suspect his 
head is anwashcd to the present day. It is a question 
whether he bad erer before seen soap. 

Immediately above Nuclukayette the river narrows, and is 
shut in by wooded hills and craggy heights. From this 
point we travelled exclusively by night, or by what stood in 
its place. As we had two men navigating our birch-bark ten- 
der, we were able to change our crew occasionally, and keep 
all pretty fresh. Birch-barks are so easily navigated that X 
should adopt them exclusively if travelling in that country 
again. The dogs belonging to the Indians with us went the 
laiger part of the journey hy land, and often had a good deal 
of trouble in getting round the cU£& jutting into the river. 
"When we crossed the stream — an event of constant occur- 
rence — they swam after ns through very swift rapids, and 
where there was a width of half or three-quarters of a mile. 
These dc^ had a better time of it, though, than those at 
the Bussian forts, where it was usual in summer to let 
them forage for themselves. Here they always got some- 
thing given them, and often fed Inxurionsly. They proved 
of a good deal of use, aa they constantly scoured the woods 
for something eatable. In the evening they found a 
young moose, which they surrounded till the Indians were 
enabled to kill it. We travelled this night about twenty-six 
miles. 

Early in the morning of the 10^ we found our skin 
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boat leaking badly from having touched oq rocks. We 
immediately went ashore, and found too large elite ripped 
in the seams. Fortunately, Indian women among those 
accompanying us were ready to sew the places for a con- 
sideration of a (penny) looking-glass, and a few trifles, to 
which we added a cup of t«a with a little broken biscuit 
floating on the top of it — a ruie worthy of the traveller's 
notice whose supply may be limited. The biscuit swells 
considerably, and looks imposing, while it serves to disguise 
the weakness of the tea I 

10th, 11th. — Started about 2 P.H., and again tracked the 
larger part of the distance. Travelled generally in a N J^.£h 
direction. In the evening we came to the " Bapids ;" an exag- 
gerated account of which, derived &om the Russians, had made 
us fear that we might find great difficulty in passing them. 
The river here is comparatively narrow, and a long island 
of rocks, at that time submerged, makes an obstruction, 
and the water boils, fumes, and frets around liiem. But 
there is a clear channel on either side ; that on the west 
side is especially good. There were other rocks more or 
less submerged, and the water was veiy strong, running 
perhaps seven knots. For the greater part of the way we 
tracked from rocks on the west side, occasionally having 
to take our Indians on board, and paddle with great vigour. 
It would be easy to make this a sensational affair, but in 
truth we passed them without great difficulty. A steamer 
could go through them, except perhaps for the first fort- 
night in June, when the water is at its strongest. A good 
deal, however, depends on the height of the water. Ket- 
chum, the previous year, found it ten feet higher, and 
therefore coold not track from the rocky bank. The water 
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had fallen at this time at least twelve feet (from its highest 
point of the season). 

The heights surroimding the gorge ve were now paasing 
through are known (at Fort Ynkon) as the "Eamparts," 
from crags and rocks of castellated stractore which tower 
grandly aboye the river. 

The Indiana brought Dall a fossil tooth of a large size, 
and there is little doubt that some interesting collections 
might be made in this direction. See Appendix (VL). 

A small stream enters the Yukon about six miles above 
the "Bapids" on the west side, known as the Klakin- 
ikot Kiver. The dogs found a porcupine, and one of the 
Indians shot it. 

We camped at 4 a.h., finding wild gooseberry and currant 
bushes on the bank. I had previously seen a quantity of 
wild rhubarb, which the Indians gather in quantities, and 
it really was very little inferior in flavour to the cultivated 
kind. The wild rose was everywhere abundant 

11^ 12th. — We made a start at half-past 4 P.H., still 
passing through a mountain goige, but of a more open 
nature. About 9 P.M. found we had again damaged our 
canoe, and stopped to repair it. 

This part of the river abounds with moose. At this 
season the mnsquitoes in the woods are a terrible scourge, 
and even the moose caoDot stand it. He plunges into the 
water, and wades or swims as the case may be, oilen making 
for the islands.* This is therefore a favourite part of the 
Yukon for the Indian hunter. The moose are scarce below 



* In some cnsee the Indiiuis in numbers surround on island known Ui 
Inve inoose or reindeer m it, and a ivgular batlue ensura. 
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Nnclnkayette, and never known as low as Nnlato, They 
must, howerer, be abundant on the smaller riven ; as, for 
exaiD{de, on tbe Newicargut, wbere the meat obtained was 
nearly all of thia animal. In winter, it is said, Oie Indians 
can, by following them on snow shoes, tire them out, and 
so get near enough to kill them. 

Later in tbe evening the dogs found one near tbe river, 
and fastened on bim, and be was soon despatched. In tbe 
water he is a very clumsy animal. The meat is excellent ; 
iac above deer or even reindeer meat, and its nose, properly 
stewed down, is a great luxury ; better to my mind than the 
other extremity of tbe beaver, its tail, which is everywhere 
considered something specially delicious. 

But for tbe occasional excitement of banting, our trip 
on this part of tbe river would have been very monotonous. 

On the 13th June tbe dogs again routed a moose ont of 
tbe woods, and we easily shot it. Early tbe next morning 
we shot a second. On tbe evening of the 15tb we were 
proceeding steadily when we saw a cow'-moose with a calf 
following her, swimming for the very bank that we must 
pass, and paying no attention whatever to us, although we 
made a good deal of noise. I instantly jumped ashore, ' 
and ran along tbe beach, but tbe mother was too quick 
for me, and managed to get into the woods. I shot the 
calf, with some qualms of conscience, I must admit. It 
proved tbe very finest meat we bad tasted ; others were shot 
subsequently by ns, and one was killed in the water by tbe 
knife of an Indian. The natives do not always waste powder 
and shot over them, but get near the moose, manceuvring 
round in their birch-bark canoes till the animal is fatigued, 
and then stealthily approach and stab it in the heart or 
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loins. V/hen full grown they weigh 700 lbs. and upwards, 
and have been obtained 1200 lbs. in weight. 

Ab long as we were among the 
" Bamparts " we tracked constantly 
from the beach, but on the 15th 
wfl emeiged from the goige, and 
fonnd the riTer again opening out 
into lagoons and ehallows with in- 
numerable islands. The banks are 
much worn away and undermined 
by the current. It is no uncommon 
thing to find trees growing with 
their roots dangling in the air, and 
only supported by a little moss- 
bound earth. These are, of conne, 
frequently falling in. It was some- 
times difficult to avoid getting our 
canoe half-filled with loose earth 
which was slipping from these " lean- 
ing" banks, and the edges of the 
river were much obstructed by half- 
*" isn* ni . gnnhen trees and logs. We fre- 
quently tracked from the water, our men proceeding care- 
fally for long distances in apparently interminable shallows. 
Our baidarre seams ripped frequently, and needed constant 
sewing; and travel was therefore somewhat harassing. 

19(A, 20(A.— The water alternately strong and shallow, 
sometimes both t<^ther. Early on the 20th a terrific rain 
cloud burst over us : at last we gave in from sheer fatigue, 
drenched to the skin. We soon made all right by raising a 
gigantic fire near a pile of driftwood. On other American 
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rivers wood for a steamer is sometimes a matter of difBcul^ ; 
here it ia ready, oaly requiring to be cut into lengths. 

21«(, 22nd. — We knew that we could not be far from our 
destination, and traveUed hard to make it This was the 
shortest night of the year : the sun setting at a few minutes 
after 11, and rising about a quarter to 12. How near we 
were to the Arctic circle I leave to those who thoronghly 
understand the subject ; suffice it to say, the sun was absent 
from our gaze not over forty-five minutes. 

Towards 7 o'clock in the morning we met the first of 
the Uppw Indians, a bnuich of the Kotcb-d-kutchins. They 
were camped by a "slough" of the river, engaged in drying 
fish, some of which they were glad to trade for our tobacco^ 
the supply at Fort Yukon having been ezbaoBted. They 
were apparently better provided with guns, clothing, and 
tents, than the "Busdan" Indians. They were cleaner, 
and better mannered. In the course of the morning their 
chief — "Sakneota" (known as "fcSenitee" at the fort) — 
arrived, and immediately made us a present of moose-meat, 
and we returned the compliment in some trifiea 

22nd, 25rd. — ^We determined this night to make our 
destination, and let nothing stop us ; and therefore halted 
twice for rest and refreshment in place of once as hereto- 
fore. 

We travelled very steadily, refusing to listen to our 
Indians, who were very &tigued, and wished to camp ; and 
a little before noon we made the mouth of the Bat or Por- 
cupine Biver, entering ibe Yukon from the North. Half a 
mile's paddling brought us in sight of Fort Yukon, and we 
gave vent to onr jubilant feelings in a volley of fire-arms, 
which was immediately answered from shore. As to Euriler, 
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he blazed away till we were all dea^ but for once we let 
him bare his way. Landing, we found two yonng Scotch- 
men, and a French half-breed, the sole occupants of the 
Fort, the commander and many of hia men being absent 
on the annual trip for supplies. A large crowd of Indians, 
awaiting their return, were camped outside. We shook 
hands with everybody — including the Indians — and were 
soon installed in a room of the Fort Thus ended a journey 
of 600 miles, occupying twenty-nine days ; twenty-six of which 
had been engaged in actual traveL 
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OHAPTEE XX. 

FORT YDKON. 

Return of the Commander and Miujonary — Information received ftvm 
them — Mackenzie and the Yulion — The Indians — Numerous tribes — 
The fura — Pictjtious black foi — Missionary work — Return of our 
explorers from the Upper Yukon — Fort Yukon sledges, Ac. 

On the 26th June the commander — Mr. MftcDoogall — re- 
turned, and with him the Bev. Mr. MacDocald, a miadoDaiy 
of the Church of England stationed there. Both of these 
gentlemen welcomed us warmly, and in their society we 
spent many pleasant hours. 

Their news from the outer world was later than ours. 
Copies of 'The Nor-weater,' a paper published in Red River 
Settlement, and of dates up to the end of 1866, told us of the 
successful working of the Atlantic cable, and many other 
events of the day. 

Our new friends did all that was possible to make our 
stay agreeable, and as they had just brought in their season's 
goods, we fared luxuriously for such an out-of-the-world place. 
Our stores, too, were of some assistance ; yet we had a taste 
of the kind of life they endure year after year. Moose-meat 
boiled, varied by boiled moose-meat, alternating with the 
meat of moose boiled, was our staple diet I This fort is so 
inaccessible that tittle else but trading goods are brought in. 
The commander, and one or two of the men, get a small 
allowance of flour, and all get a few pounds of tea, but 
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the qoantity is so small, that it does not hold out more than 
two or three months, and for the remainder of the year they 
return to the eternal moosa Everything hrought to this 
station is transported through the whole series of forts from 
York Factory in Hudson's Bay ; the men of each post con- 
tributing something towards their transmission. The em- 
ployes of Fort Yukon fetch their goods*' from La Pierre's 
house, a sm^ post on the upper part of the Porcupine Kirer, 
a distance of 600 miles. The trip occapiee them twenty 
days ascending the Porcupine, camping regularly, and* but 
five OT six days descending it without camping. Between 
La Pierre's house and the Peel Biver, a tributary of the 
Mackenzie, mountains intervene, and a long portage of eighty 
miles has to be made, over which the goods ate packed on 
men's shoulders for the greater part of the distance. The 
nearest station on Peel Birei is Fort McPherson, which is 
situated thirty miles above its confluence with the Mackenzie. 
The nearest fort on the Mackenzie is Fort Simpson, distant 
1500 miles from Fort Yukon. 

The Porcupine or Rat River is undoubtedly that mentioned 
in Mackenzie's ' Voyages.' When on the great stream that 
now bears his name, he was told of a river " in compariaon of 
which," he says, " that on whose banks we then were was 



* I took the measuretnenU of tbe boats used for this trip, thiokiog that it 
lu^ht prove an item of importance to some future expedition. The boats, 
whea loaded with a hundred " pieces," or packages of an average weight of 
ninetj poundu, draw only 2 to H feet of water, and are of the following 

Total length .. 41 feet. 
Leogthofkeel 29 „ 
Depth from gunnel to keel 3 feet 2 inches. 
Width of heam & feet 6 inchea. 
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bat a small stream, that ibn natives were very lai^e and 
reiy wicked, and kill common men with their eyes," that 
they were "adorned with wings," and that they could eat 
"a large beaver at a single meal." His informants also de- 
scribed it as falling into a great lake or sea. Now the Por- 
cupine, with its virtual continaation the Yukon, answers well 
enough to this; but it need hardly be said that the people 
—as we found them — were comparatively commonplace 
after this description. 

Fort Yukon was founded in 1847. The present erection 
was, however, commenced in 1864, and was in an mifinished 
condition last year (1867). The older fort was built a mile 
higher np the river, but the bank on which it was placed 
had been gradually undermined by the strong current, and 
the process of destruction had almost reached the gate of the 
station. It may fairly be considered as the most remote of 
the Hudson Bay Company's Forts, and is in approximately the 
high latitude of 66° K. It is well known to be within 
the boundary line of Bussian-America, and the Hudson's Bay 
Company did for a time, at least, pay the Bussian-American 
Fur Company for the privilege of trading within their 
territory. 

After our experience of the rather dirty Bussiaa ftnis, it 
was quite a relief to find newly plastered walls, glazed 
windows, capital floors, open fire-places, and a general appear- 
ance of cleanliness. In addition to the dwellings of the 
commander and men, there were magazines, stores, fiir room, 
fur press, ice and meat wells. 

The river near the fort baa no less than five distinct 
channels, and intervening islands prevent your seeing from 
bank to bank. 
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After a few d&jB the ladianB mustered very strongly; 
canoe after canoe arrired, and tbeie vas a conetant blazing 
of musketry, as though the fort was in a state of siege. Over 
500 natiTea were at one time congrfigated outside the station. 
They erected tents, open booths, and "lodges;" the latter 
being constructed of poles and moose-liides, and usually 
placed two together, the doorways facing each other, with 
a small fire burning between them. Each male, on arrival 
at the fort, received a present of a small cake of tobacco and 
a clay pipe ; and those who were out of provisions drew a 
daily ration of moose-meat from the commander, which rather 
taxed the resources of the establishment. Indian hunters 
are attached to the fort, end some of the canoes brought in 
large loads of &esh and dried meat. 

There was a decided difference between the Upper and Lower 
Yukon forma of clothing. At this place we saw quantities of 
buck-skin dresses ; and mocassins were commonly worn. The 
leading men of the tribes assembled wore mock uniforms, 
presented to them by the Company ; old " Bed Leggings " in 
particular, one of the Eotch-^-kutchin chiefs, was goigeons 
in one wiUi immense gilt epanlets, brass buttons, and trim- 
mingB, and had as many colonred ribbons hanging from his 
eap as would stock ten recruiting sergeants for life. Many 
had " capotes," shirts, and coats of civilized appearance, pur- 
chased in the store. In winter these people wear moose- 
skin shirts or robes, with the hair turned inwards. 

We here met the representatives of many tribes. The 
Eotch-A-kntchins* (or lowland people) are the Lidians of 



* In the Appendix (V.) will bo Soand a full Tocabular; of the Eolcb- 
fc-kutcbiu dialect mode by the late Major Kenuioott, wboie death whilst 
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the immediate neighbourhood. 'Higher on the Yukon (or 
Pelly as it has been long marked in our maps) dwell two 
tribes, the " An Kntchins " and the " Tatanchok Kutchina." 
The former are known by the " voyagenrs " of the Company 
by the flattering epithet of Oens de foux, and the latter bear 
the name of Gen$ de boU. Some of the Qena de iouleau, or 
Birch River Indians, and Oem de rata or Eat (or Porcupine) 
Biver Indians were also present. Large numbers of the 
Xanana Indians, Qetu de hutte (or knoll people), the original 
" mountain men," mastered on this occasion, and were, as I 
have before stated, undoubtedly the most primitive people 
we met. Their clothing was much be-fringed with beads, 
and many of them wore through the nose (as did moat 
of the other Indian men present), an ornament composed of 
the Hya-qua shell (Dentalium entalis or Dntalis vu^aru). 
Both of the Fur Companies on the river trade with tiiem, 
and at very high prices. These shells* were formerly used, 



enga^ in our serrice I h&ve alteady recorded. It was compiled long 
berore,duTiDghiBTUit to the territory in 1869-62, when he passed through 
the larger part of the HudBon'a Bay Compauy'B poets. He never lived to 
make &e trip nearest his hesrl^-tliat from the Pacific (Norton Sound, 
Bering Sea) to Fort Yukon, the journey above described. His lengthened 
jonmey just mentioned was made from the Allantio States, and Fort 
Yukon was the furthest point he reached. 

* See the ' Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Loudon,' March 8th, 
1864, where specimens, Intught home hy J, K. Lord, Esq., are commented 
on by Dr. Baird. Mr. Lord says, speaking of their use among the inhabit- 
ants of VaocouVer Island and British Columhis and adjoining coasts, 
"The value of tbe Dmialium depends upon its length. Those representing 
the greater value are called, when strung together end to end, a * Hi-quaf 
but the standard by which the Dentalium is calculated to be fit for a 
' Hlqua ' is that twenty-five shells placed end to end must make a fathom, 
or six fe«t in length. At one time a 'Htqua' would purchase a roale 
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aod still are to some extent, as a mediora of currency by 
the natives of Yaocoaver Island, and other parts of the 
north-west coast. I saw on the Yukon fringes and head 
ornaments, which represented a Talue in trade of a couple 
of hundred marten shins. 

Of the great rivei* on which the Tanana people dwell we 
know nothing. From information derived at Fort Yukon I 
infer that its upper waters are not far tiom the Upper Yukon. 
The Tananas sometimes cross to Fort Yukon by a land route. 
From the diminished volume of the Yukon water ab«ve the 
confluence of the Tanana Biver, the latter must evidently be 
B very grand stream. 

The women of all these upper tribes dress more simply 
than the men, and wear few ornaments. They do more 
drudgery than the females of the Lower Yukon and coast of 
Buasiau-America. They adopt a loose sack garment very 
plainly cut, with large loose sleeves. In the fort some of the 
Indian women wore Europemi clothing. 

It is said that some of the chi^iisand "big Injiens" of these 
tribes, have large piles of beads — of which they make no use 
— secreted miser-like in the woods. They had bought them, 
not knowing how better to invest their capital, after acquiring 
all the guns, blankets, knives, and pots they needed. Gene- 
rally they appeared to thrive under the auspices of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, who I believe treat them better 



BUve, equal in value to fifty blankets, or About 501. BUrling." These sbelU 
are generally oblamed from tbe west coast of Vancouver IsUmd. 

Although I have, in the above quotation, followed Mr. Lord in hia 
method of spelling the word "Hiqua," I must lean to my own mole 
printed in the teit as conveying a closer approxirofttion to the usual pro- 
nnuciation of the word. 
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than they do their own employ^ at these inaccessible posts. 
The first Indian who brings fiirs can get anything there is in 
the fort : the men can only draw a £zed amount of clothing 
and tobacco, and get the poorest kind of provisions. I am 
well aware that thia is not the case in the larger forte and 
factories, bat at a place like Fort Yukon — which must be, by 
the way, a profitable station — no provisions worth speaking 
of are bronght in at all, ^though large quantities of heavy 
goodSj hardware, guns, &c., are transported thither. 

The far room of the fort was a sight not to be witnessed 
every day; thousands of marten skiAs hanging from the 
beams, and huge piles of common furs lying round. They 
also get a very respectable number of silver^ey and black 
foxes. ^j>ropoaof tbe]atterIonceheaTdananecdote,bearing 
rather heavily on the Hudson's Bay Company, A man in their 
service purchased — in the hurry c^ trading — a fictitious black- 
fox akin ; one that had been originally whit«, but that had 
been dyed by Mr. Indian, perhaps as a grim joke on the 
Company. Of course theTraud was eventually discovered, 
but it did not end there. The full commercial value of the 
lur was charged against the salary of the unfortunate trader, 
who thus paid more pounds than it bad cost shillings at the 
time of purchase. If this be true, comment is superfluous. 

The wolverine is speciaUy valued by all the Indians, on 
account, doubtless, of the difficulty in capturing it. These 
furs — in commerce nearly worthless — are yet bought by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, who then entrust them to Indians 
well known at the forts, to trade at a distance for marten or 
other skins. Mr. Red-skin is allowed half profits. 

The tariff fixed for Fort Yukon was rather higher than 
that of the Russian posts. A gun nominally worth about 
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forty Bliillmgs brtmght twenty " sldns." This term is the old 
one employed by the Company. One "skin" (beaver) is 
BUpposed to be worth two shillings, ( I ) and it represents two 
marten, and so on. Yon heard a great deal about "skins" at 
Fort Yukon, as the workmen were also charged for clothing, 
&C., in this way. If we asked the worth of a pair of anmen- 
tionables, we were told six " skins :" a pair of common 
mocassins represented one skin, uid bo on. 

During oqf stay, the Bev. Mr. MacDonald, who is a repre- 
sentative of our Church Missionary Society, held several sei^ 
vices with the Indians, addressiog them sometimes directly, 
and sometimes through the fort interpreter, Antoine Houle, 
— a man who ^)eaks French, English, and any number of 
lodian dialects. They listened with apparent attention, and 
joined in some singing. This gentleman has taught some of 
the younger people to read English, and his influence is 
doubtless good. I could not, however, help thinking, that 
with an audience of Indians, representing half-«-dozen dif- 
fereut tribes, speaking as many dialects, it must be very 
questionable whether they all understand the missionary's 
words. As in other places, so here, there is a general jaigon 
called " broken slavee," used for purposes of intercourse ; but 
such a bastard dialect will barely express the language of 
common life, how much less then the figurative language 
of the Bible ! * One of the great difficulties in Mr. Mac- 



• We find in onr own land that the Oriental tinge, the metapiore and 
parables of the Bible, render it »oinewhat haid to be understood, though 
we are addressed hj leochen of our own race, who have a perfect command 
of our own language. The missionary, with at the b*at a foreigner's know- 
ledge of a strange tixigue, addraaet those who ?iave no ceHaieral tdwation 
to amUt ihem, and who know little of anything bnt their own immediate 
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Donald's way in this pkce, ie that the Indiana are for the 
la^r part of the year scattered all over the country, hun- 
dreds of miles apart Of the gentleman himself, I can only 
Bpeak in the highest tenns ; he is an ondoabtedly eamoBt and 
zealous missiunary, and he has one point in hia favour, that 
so &r, no whisky trader has come in to interfere with the 
good work in which he is engaged, and tliat no rival sect — eo 
far as Fort Yukon is concerned — ia present to nnsettle the 
minds of his converts. 

It is worthy of mention that minute specks of gold have 
been found by some of the Hudson's Bay Company's men 
in the Yukon, bnt not in quantities to warrant a " rush " to 
the locality. 

On the 29tb June, Ketchum and Laharge returned from 
their trip to Fort Selkirk. It will be remembered that in 
the winter they left ns at Nnlato, and were to proceed on the 
frozen Yukon to the Hudson's Bay Fort This trip they had 
performed, but with great difBcnlty. It hod occupied them 
nearly two months, owing mainly to the softoess of the snow, 
and insufficient dc^feed. The river, too, commenced its 
break-up before they reached Fort Yukon, and their journey 
lay through rotten ice and water. 

Ajb Boon as the river broke up ^irly, and at about the 
same time that we started for Fort Yukon, th^ started for 
Fort Selkirk (always known as Mr. Campbell's Fort), now 



BumiundingB. 1 have ihowD before bow a phenomMun of natnre had no 
Dame in the Cbinook jargon, aad that the phnwe "children of the forest" 
could only be traiulated in a manner to excite the Indian's lai^hter: It in 
not, then, diSBcnlt to undeistAnd how the poetry of the Bible might 
beoome the anbject of a jeat, and its imageiy be wholly unintelligible. 

a 2 
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sn abandoned station. Great difBcalty had been experi- 
enced by the Hndaon's Baj Compauy^ in keeping that 
fort supplied with trading goods ; and Indians coming from 
a distance, and unable to sell their fnrs, had threatened 
the garrison on several occasions. After it was deserted, the 
natives had burnt it down; Ketchum brought ns a piece of 
Us blackened remains. 

He ibmid the Upper Yukon runnii^ for the most part 
through mountain goi^ea, but navigable for the whole 
distance (tiOO miles). Their supplies of meat and game 
had been good, the Indians everywhere peaceable and 
desirous of seeing more of the white man : their trip had 
been made in twenty-nine days, ascending and camping 
every night, and four days descending the stream (without 
camping). The general couiae of the river agreed with 
that laid down on Airowmnith's maps. Eeichum gave 
mo two fir-cones, brought from Fort Selkirk, which Br. 
Hooker kindly examined, and determined to be Pinua eon- 
torta — a variety never observed by ua on the lower course 
of the Yukon, much of which is, be it observed, in a higher 
latitude. 

I had, in conversation with the Bev. Mr. MacDon&ld, learnt 
that the Indians ttom the Chilcat Biver (H.W. coast of 
Russian America, about lat. 59° N.) sometimes came across 
to the Yukon, at Fort Selkirk, in fiA«en or twenty days. 
Eetchum'a enquiries elicit«d the same &ct, which has been 
confirmed since my return to England by information ob- 
tained &om C!^)taitt Dodd, of the 'Beaver'* by Admiral 



• The old ' Beavw,' now temporarily u»4 u & Burveying vessel on the 
cout of BritJsh CdiunUa, was the flist Bteam-vesael on the Fadfio. She 
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Collioson, CB., who has very obligingly laid before me 
extracts from hie private joornal (kept on H.M.S. ' Enterprise' 
when engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin). Up 
to the present time, I belieTe, no white man has ever made 
the joomey. Mr. Campbell osed, by means of the natives, 
to commnnioate with Captain Dodd on board the 'Beaver* 
in Lynn Canal. A copy of a chart, rudely drawn by the 
natives, was obtained by Admiral CoUinson. This sketch- 
map showed a river, emptying into the Weat brabch of 
Lynn Canal, which the natives ascended, and then made 
a land journey to a lake which itself was the source of 
the Lewis Eiver, a tributary of the Yukon. The return 
journey occupied them fifty days, much of it being against 
the stream. 

The Bat Indians (the natives on the Bat or Forcnpine 
Kiver, who trade at Fort Yukon) also commuuicate — 
mainly via the Mackenzie Biver — with the ooaat natives. 
In an extract from Admiral Collinson's journal (July 24th, 
1854, Camden Bay), I Had the following note. Speaking of 
some delay, he says, " It was ao far fortunate as it enabled 
oar Baxter Island friends (the Esquimaux) to pay us 
another visit, and we soon foaad out that they had several 
strangers with them, the chief of whom produced a paper 
on which was written, ' The printed slips of paper delivered 



was taken out in 1835 (viS Cape Honi) bj the Hudaon's Bay Company, 
and this fact deservea to he reootded, as it was not till 1B38 that the ' Great' 
Western '—Iha pioneer of our ocean service to America — made her first trip 
across the Atlanrio. The " Beaver" is now commanded hy Lieut Pender, 
B.N., who has been so often honourably mentioned in coDnection with this 
smvey by Sir Roderick L Hurchiaon, in his annual addresaes to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
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by the ofEcew of H.M.S. "Plover," on the 25tli April, 
1854, to the Bat Indiana, were received on the 27th 
Jane (of the same year), at the Hudson's Bay Company's 
establishment, Fort Ynkon.' The Bat Indians are in the 
habit of making periodical trading ezcoiviona to the Esqni- 
manz along the aea-coast They are a harmless, inofTeosiTe, 
set of Indians, ever ready and willing to render every 
assistance they can to whites." This paper was signed by 
Mr. Hardisty, then clerk in charge of Fort Ynkon, now 
commander of the whole district (Mackenzie River, northern 
department). These facts may be of some value to the 
future ttaveller in that country. 

The sledge used at this fort, and generally through the 
Hudson's Bay territory, at this part of the continent, is perhaps 
the simplest in the world. It is nothing but a plank twelve 
to sixteen feet in length, one end bent upwards, in a prow- 
like form, having been softened by steam for the purpose. 
Thongs keep the curved end in its place, and s few cross 
pieces and lashings complete it. It is a kind specially 
adapted for soft snow. Bunneis are occasionally, but by no 
means universally, added. The snow shoes commonly adopted 
were shorter than those employed by the Bnssians, and were 
pointed at either end. 



Kort Yukou Sledge (lautnl). 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



DESCENT OF THE YUKON. 



Drifting down tho BLnsom — Yukon salmon — ArrivBl at Nulato — Over- 
dose of arsenic and alcohol — Trip resumed — Indian music — Anvic — 
The mission — -Earthquake on the vial<T — Andreavski — The mouths of 

. the Yukon — Smith's nbservations — Pastulik — St.Hichacl'B— Frogms 
of tho telegraph — Frozen soil^ — Scurvy — Arrival of our banjno — 
Pl<yer Bay — Return to San Francisco, 

Oh the 8th July, our "baidatre" having been repaired, we 
took two additional birch-bark canoes, and all started down, 
determined to travel day and night to Nulato. Bidding 
adieu to our friends, who hononred us with a grand salvo of 
musketry, we pushed out into the stream, aud sood found we 
should have little need to exert ourselves. The current took 
us at the rate of 100 miles a day (of twenty-four hours) ; and 
usually our canoes were all lashed together, with sometimes 
a rude awning erected over all three, under which we smoked 
and dozed. We slept and ate our frugal meals on board, 
only going ashore twice or thrice a day, to boil our tea and 
&y our fish. This was indeed a holiday excursion, and all 
the more appreciated after our experience of ascending the 
stream. All that was neceesary was for one man te steer; 
and, except when we drifted out of the current, or stuck on 
a bar, our trip was made without trouble of any kinrl. Z do 
not, of course, propose to narrate the incidents of our return 
journey to Nulato, as it was over the same part of the river 
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that we had already passed over. On the lOth we arriTed 
at the " Itapids " ahove Xuclukayette, and foand tbn island 
of rocks looming out of the water very distinctly, and the 
current much lees strong than before. Early on the 11th 
we reached Nuclukayette ; the Indians had separated, and 
only a few remained on the opposite side of the river, 
drying fish. 

The Yukon salmon is by no means to be despised. One 
large variety is so rich that there is no necessity, when fiying 
it, to put fat in the pan. They are taken all down the river 
in weirs set in shallow places, in hand-nets of circolar form, 
and by spearing. We saw the very pretty sight of a whole 
fleet of birch-barks, proceeding hither as regularly *as a 
company of soldiers. At a given signal the owners of each 
dipped his round band>net into the water, and if, on raising 
it, a big salmon came np struggling to get away, there 
was a general shout of derision. I saw so much harmless 
fun and amnsement among these Indians, and they evi- 
dently find 80 much, enjoyment in hunting and fishing, that 
I could only wish they might never see much of the white 
man, and never learn the baneful habits and customs he 
is sure to introduce. 

There are at least two, and I think three, varieties of 
Yukon salmon,* The larger kind] sometimes measures five 
feet I have Seen boots whose sides wei-e made of the tough 
skin ; they are, however, not common, and are confined to 
the Lower Yukon and coast On the 13th we arrived at 



" Two T&rietiee of Tukoa salmon (obtained through the Hudson's Bay 
CompBnjr), Saljno amstietia and Salmo dermalinia, axe described in the 
' Zoology of tho Voyage of U.M.S. Herald: 
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Nalata Our jonmey had occupied but five days twenty 
houra for 600 miles.* Here we received an indeflaite com- 
munication with regard to our company ; one part of it was 
however pUin, — that every thing portable was to be brought 
to St Michael's. 

In our absence P , a workman, had stolen some 

arsenically prepared alcohol, intended for the preservation 
of natural history specimens. Wishing to ingratiate him- 
self with the Bussians, and, as we charitably presumed, 
believing the alcohol to be pure, he gave some of them 
a good drink. The result can be imagined. Our poor 
Muscovite friends suffered severely from inward gripes and 
colic ; had it not been for the large quantity they had 
taken they Tonld have been killed. The overdose saved 
them. 

Before leaving we obtained a larger skia boat and two 
extra Indians, and at half-past eleven of the evening of the 
15th July we made a start down the great river, determining 
to tj'avel as before without camping. Before six o'clock 
next morning we passed Ck)lt^, the point where we had in 
our sledge journey first struck the Yukon. This, a distance 
of forty-five miles, was made within seven hours, a result due 
partly to our Tigorous rowing, partly to the swift current. 
We passed many Indian villages, at which the Ingeletes 
were drying fish. Our Indians, as well as ourselves, made 
the hills and river-banks echo with songs ; all of ns feeling 
"gay and festive," as the Americans say, and cheerfully 
looking forward to seeing our ships. I could not help 



* It will be remembered that tbe same digUnca had taken us tweatj- 
Mx days oKcnding the stream. 
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remarkiiig the air of an Indian cbonis Bong by our boat- 
men — usually in unison — wbich is here presented to the 
reader, a " song without words." 

Lento. TrrmolaTido. 



It was said to be an obsolete song, for the words were not 
intelligible to the present people of the Yukon. 

On the 17th, at 8 a.h., we reached Yakutzkelignik, an 
Indian village then uninhabited, and later in the day we 
passed several small villages, among the principal of which 
was Shf^look, whicli is sitoated on the western bank, opposite 
the mouth of a river of the same name, and where a great 
" slough " of the Yukon exists. At several of the villages we 
obtained salmon, dried and fresh, and one white swan, which 
proved very tough eating. In the evening we came to 
rapids, of which the Bnssians had given ns a very exaggerated 
account A steep bluff abutting on the river, and no beach, 
makee " tracking" from the bank difHcnlt, but the current is 
simply nnosnally strong, and we saw no &Us whatever. 

On the 18th a head wind impeded us, and we stopped at 
the village of Anvic, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name. It is one of the largest Indian settlements of the 
Lower Ynkon. There we saw native pots and jars of clay, 
well fiishioned, and used by the Indians for cooking purposes. 
The natives there, and generally on the lower river, were 
of miserable appearance and badly clothed ; they see less of 
tradeis than even the upper Indians. They were very easily 
satisfied with our payments for fish, &c. For five needles, 
or less than that number, we could buy a thirty-pound 
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salmon, and tobacco went further than we had ever known 
it do before. CMazoonav, the first Bassian explorer of the 
Tnkon, reached this point from the northern mouth of 
the river in 1835. 

19th. — Head wind. We passed three villages, at one of 
which the wooden howls, or "contogs" used all over the 
country, are manufactured. The tribe inhabiting this part 
of the country is known aa the "Primoske" people. On 
the 20th, at half-past four in the morning, we reached the 
" Missie," or Mission, once exclusively what its name implies, 
but now both the residence of a priest of the Greek Church 
and the sole Russian trading post on the lower river. We 
met the priest, or " pope," as the Russians term him, after- 
wards at St Michael's, and a very saintly and heavily- 
bearded individual he was^ but said to be by no means 
averse to the bottle. The iolerior clergy of the Greek 
Church generally are, as far as my experience goes, a con- 
vivial and social set of men. At Fetropanlovski, on one 
festive occasion, the most inebriated person present was one 
of these representatives of the Chnrch. It struck us as a 
very cnrious thing to hear the foreign merchants at the 

above town speaking of Madame , the " pope's wife," 

although we were well aware that the Greek clergy were 
allowed to marry. I had the honour of dancing, on one 
occasion, with the " pope's " daughter. 

The Kussians had centralized their forces at the Mission, 
and had withdrawn them from Andreavski — to he hereafter 
mentioned — and from the Eolmakoff Redoubt on the Eoshe- 
quim River. From this place they made periodical trading 
excuraions. 

Most of the Kussians were absent on their ftnniiAl trip 
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to St. Micbael's, but those remainiDg — three in aumber — 
soon placed the "samoT&r" od the table, and we went 
throngh the indispensable rite of drinking tea together. 
They had experienced a shock of earthquake the night 
before ; we bad felt it on the water as though our eanoe had 
suddenly come into collision with a rock or "snag." The 
cliff at tbe Mission is of rock, riddled with holes — like that of 
St Michael's — ^but of a more crumbling nature. The settle- 
ment comprises a chapel with two buildings attached, the 
property of the priest, and three log houses appertaining to 
the Fur Company. There is no fort or enclosed space. 
Immediately adjoining is a Primoske Tillage, with houses 
on the surface, much resembling those we had seen at 
Sitka. 

We stopped there about three hours, and then resumed 
our journey, passing more Indian houses and one village like 
that just mentioned. The Indians brought alongside our 
large boat, fish, ducks, and geese, and always appeared 
contented with what we paid them, asking for no presents — 
a circomstance that surprised and gratified us, as we were 
nearly out of trading goods. All were poorly clothed, and 
rich in nothing but fish, their staple diet summer and winter. 
It is so abundant that they rarely hunt, although tbe country 
looks like a good locality for deer. It is wooded, with hills 
more or less bare. 

We travelled almost exclusively on the west side of the 
river from Nulato downwards. The night of the 20-21st we 
drifted into a heavy fog, so that we could not see the bows 
of our canoe, and trusted ourselves entirely to tbe current. 
The morning broke Sue, and cleared up for a hot day, 76° 
Fahr. in the shade. The banks of the lower river are much 
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vooded. LoDg stretches of nninTiting country, islaDds, and 
"doughs" innumerable, made our travelling monotonous. 
The current was more sluggish, yet certainly averaged three 
knots an hour. In spring it is much more rapid. A steamer 
of good power, capable of going ten or twelve knots, and 
built in the American manner, as most suitable to a swift 
shallow river, with flat bottom and stem-wheel, could pro- 
ceed 1800 miles on the Yukon, and sap the entire fur- 
trade of the countiy. Such an experiment has been pro- 
jected by traders in San Francisco. If the United Statra 
Government would—in the interests of exploration — under^ 
take this, a comparatively inexpensive survey of the whole 
Yukon and surrounding country might be very easily accom- 
plished. 

On the early morning of the 22nd we reached the aban- 
doned fort Andreavski (Amireat Adatuitchke), and found 
there one solitary white man with an Indian. He was — 
for a Bussian — in a very deplorable plight— he was quite 
out of tea I and, as we were enabled to supply him with a 
httle, we made his heart rejoice. He soon busied himself 
in getting out some coarse bread and raw salt^fish. This 
place had a regular enclosure, bat had no bastions. Two 
old cannon were lying rusty and unused in the yard. 

We borrowed the Russian's sole companion to show us 
the opening to the "Aphoon," or northern mouth of the 
Yukon. The coarse followed was approximately N.N.W. 
to the sea, but the other mouths trend much to the W. and 
8.W. At half-past 8 o'clock, on the morning of the 23rd, 
we entered it. This mouth is distinguished from the others 
by willows and larger trees coi its banks ; the other openings 
are larger, and more shallow, and have little vegetation on 
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the iBlandg and banks. The Aphoon month is a passage of a 
narrow and intricate natnre ; streams enter it, and passages 
from the Kwich-pak mouth. There is water enough for 
a clumsy sloop or "barkass" brought up annually by the 
Eussians. It has a tide. 

Mr. Everett Smith — a sailor by profession and a member 
of our expedition — very carefully examined the Ewich-pak* 
or Yukon mouths, and from his notes, obligingly put at my 
disposal, I glean the following infonnatiom 

Mr. Smith found that while the " £oosiIvao " mouth gave 
soundings of irom two and a half to nine fathoms, a vessel 
could only enter it by going out first some distance to sea. 
The intermediate mouths wore too shallow, and he cbme 
to the conclusion that the Aphoon mouth was the only 
available oua Hia sketch map (which I have incorporated 
with my own) shows innumerable passages running between 
the mouths. He Ibnnd them blocked with ice till the 
1st of June. Generally the water outside was extremely 
shoal ; Smith found it treah ten miles out at sea, and there 
is little doubt that this is true for a greater distance. 
The Indians drive the "balouga," or white grampus, into 
the shallow water of the £wich-pak, and there spear them. 
On native authority, it is said that wbalea from Bering Sea 



* Kwich-pak (pronounced Ewif-pok) ib the name given to the river by 
the Indians of the neighbDurhood, and the term was adopted by the 
Iknians. On the upper river the Co-Tukons and other natives call it 
" Ynkona," and the Hndson'a Bay Company adopted their name. Both 
signify "hig river." Perhaps "Yukon" would better represent the tnia 
pronunciation of the word. It has not yet become a familiar name to 
geographers, and, in consequence, may be found spelled in all ways — 
Tuion, Tvcon, Toaoon, and FouAon. 
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go into the moDths to calve. Geese and ducks are for a 
BeasoD extremely abundant ; some breed there, bat a larger 
number take their flight to the Arctic. Smith, in three 
days, shot 104. My &iend, Mr. Dyer, our Nnlato quarter- 
master, who accompanied Smith for a part of the time taken 
up in tliis examination of the mouths, told me that wild 
fowl aud geese eggs were so plentiful, that he could purchase 
from the Indians ten for a needle I and obtain them by the 
hundred. 

23rd. — We reached Pastolik, s viU^e on the coast at 
the outlet of the Aphoon mouth, eixty-five miles from St. 
Michael's, and, for the first time after leaving Nulato, slept 
ashore. This place is celebrated for the manufacture of 
skin boats, and among the natives we saw a number of small 
bone carvings, some of which we purchased for needles, &c 
On the morning of t^e 24th we hired a second and more 
sea-worthy "baidaire," and, dividing our crew, sailed in 
company ; passing the Magemute village of Fikmigtalik, we 
reached in the evening the " canal " (as the Russians term 
it, and it is really little more) which separates the island 
of St Michael's from the mainland. We tracked through 
some ports of it, and proceeding without camping at night, 
arrived at B«doubt St Michael's at 3 p.m. on the 25th. Our 
journey of nearly 1300 miles had occupied us bnt fifteen 
and a half days (i£. nine and a half days from Nulato, added 
to five days twenty hours from Fort Yukon to Kulato). 

Our friends of the expedition gave us a warm reception, 
and informed us that Major Wright had called at St 
Michael's in the barque ' Clara Bell ' to give us notice to 
get ready for an immediate departure — ^that the Telegraph 
Enterprise had been abandoned. 
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Our men during winter had been employed in building 
telegraph, and camping out for weeks together at tempera- 
tures frequently below the freezing point of mercury ! In 
such a climate tbia work was no joke, and the simple 
process of digging a hole to receive the telegraph pole 
became a difficult operation when the groand was a frozen 
rock with five feet of snow on the top of it, and where 
the pick and crow-bar were of more use than the epade 
or shoTel. Frequently the snow drifted over these holes 
lightly, and many amusing incidents had occurred of men 
tumbling down into them head first, or slipping in and 
getting half buried in holes that they had dug them- 
selres. Their depth was usually three feet, varying some- 
what with the nature of the soil ; to dig six such, and 
clear the over-lying snow, was considered a good day's 
work. In the autumn of 1865, Colonel Bulkley visited 
both sides of Bering Straits. In Grantley Harbour, Port 
datence (Russian America), he found that the ground, 
covered with a heavy growth of moss in detached bunchy 
masses, was ittelf only thawed to about ten inches beneath 
the surEace, and below that was frozen solid. Light soil 
on the Yukon was, we found, in summer thawed to fifteen 
or eighteen inches, whilst on the Siberian side of Beriug 
Straits the loose broken dSbria of rocks was thawed to a 
depth of three feet. The latter was almost' devoid of v^;eta- 
tion. 

Then, again, our men had found Uiat their axes and oiher 
tools constantly lost their edges, when used on frozen wood 
or soil, and cracked to pieces from the infinence of intense 
odd. Yet they had persevered, and had put up a laige 
piece of the line; and I can sympathize with the feding 
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that prompted some of them at Uoalachleet, Norton Sound, 
on hearing of the withdrawal of onr forces, to hang hlach 
cloth on the telegraph-poles, and put them into monm- 
ingl 

Some few of the workmen had suffered from &ost-bitd 
and ecnrvy. A propoa of the latter terrible seomge, it is 
to be remarked, that our men at Port Clarence, the worst 
fed of all OUT parties, who had lived for a long time on 
a native diet of walms and seal blabber, had not Buffered 
from it at all, while those in Norton Sound, who got a fair 
amount of flour, &c., from the Bnaaian posts, suffered severely 
fix)m the disease. 

■ On the I8th August, after many a false alarm of a *' ship 
outside," the 'Clara Bell' arrived, and on the 29th of the 
some month we were all gathered once more in Plover 
Bay on the opposite Asiatic shore, awaiting the arrival of 
our largest vessel, the ' Nightingale.' 

In Plover Bay were now encamped 120 men who had 
wintered at places as widely apart as the Anadyr, Plover 
Bay itself, and Bassian America; and Major Wright and 
Captain Norton, of the 'Clara Bell,' deserved great credit 
for the eneigy vit^ which they had accomplished the task 
of collecting them. To most of the stations they had paid 
two visits ; the first, of course, to give notice to the employes 
in the interior. Of the men who wintered in these almost 
Arctic spots, but (me had died, while a second, smitten by 
the cbarm& of some lovely squaw, had determined to remain 
— a volnntary exile in Eastern Siberia! Captain Kelsey, 
who had charge of the Plover Bay station, did all in his 
power to make the parties comfortable in their temporary 
camps. Rnde erections of canvas, saib, poles, and planks, 
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lined the ahores of the little harbour, and onr stay at 
" Kelsey-ville " (aa it has been already inserted on a map 
issaed by the Department of State at Waahington) will not 
BOOH be forgotten by ns. During our stay. Captain Bedfield, 
of the ' Mannella,' arrired ; and, after he had got through 
his trade with the nativee, gave them a display of fireworlts 
and blue lights — a thing frequently done by the whalers. 
The exhibition took place on a lovely evening, and the calm 
water of the bay gave double effect to the sceDe. 

Whilst stopping in Hover Bay, some of our men fonnd 
a keg of specimens preserved in alcohol, bdonging to one 
of our Smithsonian collectors. Having bad a long abstinence 
from exhilarating drinks, the temptation was too much tor 
them, and they proceeded to broach the contents. After 
they had imbibed to their hearts' content, and become 
*' visibly affected thereby," they thought it a pity to waste 
the remaining contents of the barrel, and, feeUng hnngry, 
went on to eat the lizards, snakes, and fish which had been 
put np for a rather different purpose !' Science was avenged 
in the result, nor do I think they will ever repeat the ex- 
periment. 

I was informed by my friends. Bosh, MacCrea, and Fam- 
ham, that at ihe Anadyr River blinding snow-^torma had 
been prevalent during winter, and between log houses no 
more than a hnudred yards apart, it had been found neces- 
sary to stretch a guiding rope for the men. One of onr 
barques, the 'Golden Gate,' had been wrecked in Anadyr 
Bay the previous antumn, in the following manner. She 
had grounded on a sand-bar, and the ice had formed round 
her before she could be got off At a later period, a gale 
of wind raised a bad sea, and the ice, smashing up round 
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her, stove in an immense leak, and she was eventually much 
broken up in the hull. All her stores, rigging, and sails 
were stripped from her, but fortunately no oae was lost 
or injured by her wreck. They had obtained supplies of 
meat in quantities. On one occasion they purchased 150 
head of reindeer, and preserved the venison frozen for 
several months. The herds belonging to the Tchuktchis of 
that part of Siberia were numbered by the thousand 

On the 6th September, Colonel Bulkley arrived in the 
'Nightingale,' and, as soon as everything and everybody 
was on board, we set sail far San Francisco, and made an 
excellent run there in twenty-two days. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE TALnE OF ALABRA. — THE OSIOIK OF THE ESQUIMAUX 
OF NOBTHERN ALASKA AND QBEENLAHD. 

The value of Alaska — The fhia and fisheries — The pardtase, an act of 
justice to RiiebU— The Akntian Islands — Volcanoes — BogosloT Island 
— The Asiatic origin of the Elsqtiimaax — The Tchnktohis — Sea-gdng 
canoes — The vojagee of two Japanese jonkg — The connecting links 
between the Tchnktchis and the Eaqnimauz — Language — Degeneration 
of the Esqnimanx — Commnnity of goods — The "Schamsn" and the 
"Angekok," 

That Sossiaa America ia likely to prove a bad bargain to the 
United States Government, I cannot believa The extreme 
northern division of the country may, indeed, be nearly 
valneleaB ; but the for^;oing pages will have shown, tbat, 
in the more central portions of the territory, furs are abun- 
dant, and that the trade in them, whicli may probably be 
ftirther developed, most fall into American hands. The 
southern parts of the country are identical in character 
with the neighbonring British territory, and will probably 
be found to be as rich in mineral wealth ; whilst the timber, 
tiliough of an inferior growth, owing to the higher latitude, 
will yet prove by no means worthlese. 

The fisheries may become of great valua There are 
extensive cod-banks off the Aleutian Isles, and on many other 
parte of the coast Salmon is the ctmimoneBt of common 
fish in all the rivers of the North Pacific, and is rated accord- 
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ingly aa food only fit for those 'who CBnnot get better. In 
Alaska, as in British Cdambia, the fish can be obtained in 
vast quantities, simply at the espense of uatire labour. To 
this add the value of salt (or vinegar), barrels and freight, and 
one sees the slight total cost which would be incurred in 
exporting to benighted Europe that which would there be 
considered a luxury.* 

There is a ftirtber reason why the United States have done 
well to purchase this territory. It is an act of justice to 
the Itussian GoTemment. For the past twenty years the 
whalers in Bering Sea and the Arctic — who are mainly 
Americans — had traded at certain parts of the coast, and 
had thereby considerably reduced the profits of the Russian 
American Fur Company. Although nominally whalers, they 
were nearly all traders also. The Bnsaians, albeit always 
hospitable, were naturally very averse to these vessels putting 
into their ports, and may-be trading under their very noses. 
A large part of the whaling captains had consequently never 
visited many of the larger Bussian settlements, such as 
Sitka, Ounalaaka, St. Paul's, or St. Michael's. Hovr, all these 
and many other ports are perfectly open to them, whilst the 



* Id PetTopanloTBki a merchant told me that he had made in tUa way 
6000 dollara in one aeuoD, at no more trouble to hinuetf than that incnired 
in a little Buperintendence of the natives employed. The enterpiigiDg 
American la the last man to neglect this source of profit. 

A recent newBp&per " Correepondeut" exptesMB eniprise at the lateot news 
from Sitka, which atatea that the carcase of a deer may atill be purchased 
there for three or fbnr dollan (12i. to 16i.) i a gronse or a salmon for 2G 
cents (U). But they are worth no more at this day in Victoria (V. I.), 
in the towns of the Columbia or Frascr riTer^ and, at the date of mj visit 
to Sitka, were to be obtained for a castaway coal^ a string of beads, or a few 
charges of powder. 
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iMtgoes of furs, walrus tuskd, oil, &c., will enter San Ttsa- 
cisco, or an; other port in the United States, dnty free — an 
important coneideration to them. 

The chain of the Aleutian Isles, comprising four groups (the 
Fox, Andreanoff, Bat, and Btignie islands*), is a valoable 
part of the new purchase. The world owes their first discovery 
to Bering (in 1741). Almost immediately after this (from 
the year ]74n) Bossian merchants of Siberia commenced 
trading on them, and to them we owe the discovery of the 
laiger part of the chain. 

It tells US plainly how valoable were the cargoes of furs, 
&C., then obtained, when we find that out of eleven recorded 
voyages t from 1745 to 1778, five were decidedly unfortn- 
nata, either ending ip shipwreck or in the murder of part 
of the crews, and that, nevertheless, the Russians persevered 
in the trade. !Now-a^ys the Aleuts are often to be found 
serving as sailors on whaling and other vessels in the North 
Pacific Until recently, they were looked upon as the imme- 
diate sobjects of the Busaian-American Fur Company, and 
each male was required to pass three years in its service. 
The Company bad several stations on these islands, the 
principal of which was Ounalaska. 

The Aleutian Islands, besides having some commercial 
importance, yielding, as they still do, the fiirs of amphibious 
animftla to a large amount^ have many points of interest On 
nearly all of them active or passive volcanoes exist, and on 



* SaiTtscbeff (who acoompauied Billing's EipeditioD in 1791-2) deter- 
mined the geognphical positious of many of these islBiids. Cook, EotKbuo, 
LUtke, and others, have all done more or less towards the same end. 

t Coze's ' Busman Diacovcries.' 
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one or two, geysers and hot springB have been discoTered, 
There are records of very severe shocks of earthquake felt 
by the Kossian traders and natives dwelling on them. It is 
more than probable that large deposits of sulphur, as in 
Sicily, may be found there. On the following islauds of the 
group, lai^ volcanic mountains, &a, ezist: — 

OrrinUAK. (See p. 66.) The volcano of ChichaldioHkoi (thia moonUin 
emits BEQoke). A secoQd near it, apparently nnnamed hitherto. I'he 
Pogrommoi Tolcauo. 

Aeouk. One (smoking) volcanic peak : hot springs. 

Aeodtak. One active volcano. (Se« p. 86.) 

OoMHAOE. VcevidoTskoT and Toulikakol volcanoes: gejsera. 

Boao6Lov Island (Joan Bogoalov). (See p. 131 •). 

Amoukta, Extinct volcanoes. 

Seoouam, Smoking moimtainB : hot springs, &c. 

Atkba. Several, among which are the KoroviiukcS and Elotcbevskol 



Kanaoa. Smoking volcano. 
Tanaoa. Extinct (?) volcanoes. 

QOBELOT. Volcano of the same name, said to be the highest on the 
chain of the Aleutian islands. 
Shobofochiioi. Several volcanoes. 

The authorities for the above list will be found cited in 



* "To the northward of Oumnack is a long reef stretching for tnentj- 
sii miUs in a nearly north ((rue) direction, at the outer point of whioh is 
the Ship Bock. It was so named hj Cook, and i« in the form of a tower. 

" At 200 fathoms within the Ship Bock is the small island of Joan Bogoa- 
lov. It is of volcanic origin, and did not appear till 1T96, after an earth- 
quake, 'ito length of this small iaUnd, from N.W. bj N., to S.E. by S., 
is 1| mile. Its breadth is about the half of its length. A chain of rocks , 
projects two miles beyond its N.W. extremity, and another a mile beyond 
its N.E. point. According to the observations of Captain Wassiliefl, the 
peak in the centre of the island is 2210 feet high. This island, as before 
stated, is connected with Oumnack by a reef of rocks, which doubtless owe 
their or^n to a siiuiilar cause ; for, in 1778, Cook, and, thirty yeara later, 
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Fiudlay's 'Directory for tbe Navigation of the Pacific 
OceaD,' and comprise, among tbe nnmber, the worka of 
Krusenstem, Lntke, and Cook. 

It need not be aaid that the Aleutian Islands, lying as 
they do 80 closely together, coold be very easily examined by 
a scientific traveller who should take np his abode on one of 
tliein for a yeaf or two. That they deserve such an examina- 
tioD can hardly be doubted. 



The allusions to the Tchabtchis, to the trade across Bering 
Straite, and to the coast peoples of Northern Alaska, scattered 
at intervals throughout many of tbe previous chapters, serve, 



Sarigbscheff, suled between tbe Sbip Hock and the ialaad of Oumiiack.'* 
Baranoff (the founder of Sitka) fumiHhed KruBenstoro, in 1817, with Bome 
iUMWuut of this phenomenon, which the l&tter has recorded in his celebrated 
'M&noirea Hydrc^raphiques.' It is briefly as follows :— In 1806 the peak 
just mentioned was first observed ; and, on May 1st in that year, " a vio- 
lent tempest from the north occiured, and, during its force, a nimblbg 
nds^ sod distant eiploaiona, similar to thunder-claps, were heard at 
Onnalasbka. At the commencement of the third day the tempeet abated, 
and the sky became clear. They then observed, between Ounalashlia and 
Onmnack, to the north of the latter, a flame jetting out of the sea, and 
BOOD aAer, smoke, which continued for tcD consecutive days. After this, a 
white body, of a round form, was observed to rise out of the water, and 
increase rapidly in size. At the end of a month the flame ceased, but the 
smoke increased considerably, and the island kept on increasing. On June 
1st, 1814, they sent a baidSr to examine it, but they could scarcely land, 
on account of tbe violent currents and the pointed rocks. Itie island wu 
formed by precipices, covered with gmall stones, which were beii^ cou- 
tinuallj ejected from the crater. In 1816, a second expedition found the 
island very much lower thanintbepreviona year, and its appearance entirely 
changed. The precipices had fallen, and were continually cmmbliog 
away." — Findlag'a ' Directory,' tec 
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at least, to confirm the obeetrattonB and theories of many 
preTions travellers and authors. 

Sdeotific men are now agreed on the Asiatic origin of the 
Esqaimanx, eren of those who have migrated as &r as Green- 
land* Of the Mongolian origin of the Tchoktchis themselves, 
DO one who has seen individoals of that people would for a 
moment donht. A Tchuktehi boj taken by Col. Bolkley (onr 
engioeer-in-ehief) from Plover Bay to San Francisco, and 
there educated and cared for in the family of a kind-hearted 
lady, was, when dressed up in Koropean clothes, constantly 
taken for a civiliBed Chinaman ; and two of onr Aleutian 
sailors were often similarly mistaken. This happened, it mnst 
be observed, in a city which is full of Chinese and Japanese. 
That the Aleuts, also, are of an Eastern stock, is to my mind 
undoubted. 

The inter-tribal trade carried on so regularly every year 
vid Bering Straits (which is likely now to receive a decided 
check from the American traders, who will crowd into the 
country) proved with how little difficulty a colony of " Wan- 
dering Tchuktchis " might oross from Asia and populate the 
northern coasts d America. Open skin canoes, capable of 
containing twenty or more persona with their effects, and 
hoisting several masts and sails, are now frequently to be 
observed among both the sea -coast Tchuktchis and the 
inhabitants of Northern Alaska. I have seen others ihat 
might be called " foil-rigged " canoes, carrying main, gaff, 
and sprit^ls, but these were probably recent and foreign 
innovationB.t 

* See Harkliam " On the GrcenUiid Esquimaux," ' Juumal of tho Bpjal 
Geagni^uGal Souety,' 1866. 
t In A recent number of 'Harper'a (New York) MagaEine,' my friend 
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I may be excused if I here allude to two well-sutheiiticated 
and ofUjuoted facts. In the years 1832-3, two remarkable 
and anintentional ocean voyages — one of them terminating 
in shipwreck — were made firom Japan to the north-west 
coast of America,* and to the Sandwich Islands, by jtmkt. 



Mr. Knoi — who aooompanied na across the Pacific in 1866 — tells ns that 
he heard, during Hia stay in Siberia, of a peculiar mode of effectiiig niuiiie 
insurance, which is said to be in vogue amongst the Tchuktchis, and 
which, says he, "I do uot think will ever be popular among American 
sailors." In crossing Bering Straits, the captain and owner of the boat — 
bearing in mind the Datch proverb " zelf is de man " — when a atorm arises, 
throws his crew, one by one, overboaid, reserving bis goods to the last. 
Thej allow themselves to be drowned with a complacency unknown to 
Christian nations. I will not voQCh for the story, nor would, I think, 
Mr. Knox. 

* See Washington Irving's 'Astoria;' also Sir Edward Belcher's 
'Voyage of the Sulphur,' (quoted by Findlay), wherein he says:— "Wb 
received from the officers of the Hudson's Bay establishment several 
artictee of Japanese china, which bad been washed ashore from a Japanese 
jonk, wrecked near Cape Flattery. Mr. Biniie knew little of the details of 
the event ; but in the Appendix, to Washington Irving's ' Bocky Honn- 
tains,* vol. i., p. 240, is the following account of it, in a letter from Captain 
Wyetli: — 'In the winter of 1893, a Japanese junk was wrecked on the 
N.W, coast, in the neighbourhood of Queen Charlotte's Island, and all but 
two of her crew, then much reduced by stsrvation end disease, during a 
long drift across the FaciGc, were killed by the natives. The two fell into 
the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company, and were sent to England. I 
saw them on my arrival at Vancouver in 1834.' Mr. Biruie states that 
it was at Cape Flattery, and not as above ; and on this point, his local 
knowledge makes him the best judge. ' There were,' he says, ' two men 
and a boy purchased from the natives. As soon as it was known that 
some shipwrecked people were enslaved among the natives, the Hudson's 
Bay Ccxnpany sent their vessel " Lana," Captain M'Neil, to obtain them 
by barter ; and there was some trouble in redeeming the boy. Hiey were 
subsequently sent to England, and then home, but their countrymen 
refused to leoeiTe them.' Further my informaDt could not acquaint 
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The last mentioned is known to hare been ten or eleven 
months at sea, and had nine Japanese on 1x>ard, who never- 
theless arrived safely, anchoring in the harbour of Waialea, 
Oahu. The Sandwich Islanders (Hawaians, or, as tliey are 
called in California, &c., " Kanakas "), when tbey saw these 
strangers, mach resembling themselves in many respects, said, 
"It is plainj now, we come from Asia." How easily, then, 
could we account for the population of almost any island or 
coast in the Pacific 

Such facts as these — the passage of comparatively frail 
vessels, blown away from their native coasts by typhoons or 
other unusually violent gales, buffetted about for lengthened 
periods, yet eventually reaching foreign coasts thousands of 
miles from their own — should, I thiut, make us very cautious 
in our ideas on the limitation of native migrations. 

At what time, or by what route, the adventurous, discon- 
tented or rebellious Tchnktchi, Onkilon, or Tunguse, first wan- 
dered, sledged, or paddled on his way to Greenland, it behoves 
not me to say. The subject has already engaged the considera- 
tion of able and travelled writers, and no one has more clearly 
treated the subject than Mr. Markham ('Journal of the 
Boyal Geographical Society,' 1865). He has shown us that 
the native migrations, which have peopled the coasts of 
northernmost America and Greenland, commenced at the 
period when Togrul Bey, Zengis Khan, and other chiefs of 
less celebrity, troubled Asia with their lust for conquest. 
" Year after year the intruding Tartars continued to press on. 
Sbeibani Khan, a graudeon of the mighty Zengis, led 15,000 
fomilies into these nortbem wilds, and their descendants, 
the lakhnte ( ? Yakutz) pressed on still farther north, until 
they are now found at the mouths of rivers falling into ihe 
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Polar Ocean." Neither were they the first inhabitants of the 
coTintry along the bankB of the Kol^a or Anadyr. Other 
and older people, who have now disappeared, have left their 
traces (mined t/ourta, &c.) in the whole of that country as 
far north as Bering Straits and Gape ChelagskoL* 

Mr. Markham believes, in common with a lai^ umnber of 
our best Arctic authoritie8,t in the existence of land round or 
near the Pole, and which may nearly connect Siberia with 
Greenland, and sees in that land the route probably taken by 
the adventuroos wanderers. Between the traces of former 
life found at Cape Che1^;ekoi, and those observed on the 
Parry Islands, a gap of 1140 miles indeed intervenes, in 
which no such have been observed ; but this is, in all proba- 
bility, simply owing to our ignorance of those latitudes. 

The Greenlanders may indeed have taken such a ront^ 
but the natives of Northern Alaska doubtless crossed by the 
" direct short-sea " passage, vid Bering Straits. 

In comparing notes with my brother, who was pursuing his 
researches in Greenland during a part of the time that I was 
in Alaska, &c, we have noticed many points of similarity 
between the Esquimanz, on the one hand, and the Malemutes 
or Tcholctchia on the other. Some resemblances are, of course, 
simply on the surface, are obvious at first sight, and have been 
discussed before. Their food, costume, houses, implements, 
and weapons are closely allied in character, and the resem- 
blances could well enough arise from identity of wants, and 
from the similar nature of the countries they inhabit. Were 



■ Von Wrangell (Mrs. Sabine's troniilatiOQ), p. 872. See also p. 89 of 
this work. 

t See CaptaJD Sherard Osbom'a Paper in tlio ' PnxeedingB' of the Koyal 
Geogi^ducal Societf , Hftf 7ih, 186a 
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we to traDEiplaiit a colony of Europeans to such coimtries, 
and shut them off from foreign and outside supplies, in a 
generation or two they would be living much as these natives 
do. These superficial points can never, therefore, prove 
much. Many of our older Arctic e^lorers, and oar more 
recent telegraph explorers, have been in those countries more 
or less clothed, fed, and housed in native fashion. 

It is rather to physical characteriBtics, — ^languages (genuine 
and not imported) customs, and tribal practices— that we must 
look for information. The Tchuktchi language is said to 
have a great resemblance to that of the Greenland Esqui- 
manz. On this point I will say nothing, as my visits to the 
Siberian coast were hurried, and of short duration, while 
the subject has been already discussed by those who are 
excellent authorities.* But I would call the attention of 
those interested in this matter to the very close similarity 
of some of the words in my Malemute (Northern Alasta) 
vocabulary, to be found in the Appendix, with those in the 
best Eequimaoz vocabularies which we pOBsess.t Thus : — 



MdUmuU. 




' Wonnga - - 

- OOM - - 


- U-AIlgB. 

- - Una. 


- Wmpit - - 

- lU^it - - 

- Innet - - 


- - U-agat 

- - Iblet. mipM. 

- - Angut. Innmt. 



* BilUngB (quoted bj Wiaugell, p. 372, Un. Sabine's tranBktion),. 
also Wraagell alsewbere. Hooper's 'Tents of the Tnaki.' Harkbam 
('Journal of the Boyal Ge(«raphicftl Society' for 1865). Balbi's ' Atlas 
Ethnographiqae,' sod Elaproth'a 'Sprach AtJaa,' quoted in Washingtoo'a 
' Egquimoux Vocabulary, tec, for the use of the Arctic EipeditioDB.' 

t My brother remiDds me that the Greenland Esquimaux vocabularies 
were often acquired tiirongh Daiuah media, and that they have, therefore, 
been written in English with a foreign accent. 
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D«r - - 


- Oblook - 


Bun - - 


- Bicknnynk 


Water - - 


- Imok - 


Snow - - 


- Eanik - 


loa - - 


- Seko 


Head - - 


- Neaktik - 


Fdoe - - 


- KeenTuk 


Month - - 


- EaDQk - 


Teetli - - 


- Keeutifc - 


Wood - 


- KnshDk - 


Cuioe - 


- Omeok-puk 
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KaUmuU. GreailaBd Eiquimuix. 

- UUok. 

- Sckkineh. 

- ImiHi (salt water, ImBk\ 

- Kannik. 

- Sikk*;. 

- Niakok. 

■ lUnnek. 

- Kigutit, 

- Kesauk. 
Oomiak, 

And BO on. I am iatiy aware that attention has been called 
to this point before, but a tpecial vocabulary of Malemate 
(Norton Sound) words has never been before published, 
although we have tliose of neighbouring dialects — that of 
Kotsebue Sound, &c. 

That the Greenland Esquimaux has somewhat degenerated 
— ID both physical and mental characteristics — I can well 
believe. The average height of the Greenlander of to-day 
is under the European standeird, while many individnalB, at 
least, of the Tchuktchis, are over it. This point is of itself 
of Qo importance whatever. Greenland, may-lie, ie not a worse 
country than Northern Siberia; hut who knows what these 
races endored on their way thither — especially if they went 
by Mr. Markham's North Polar route ! — and how for less 
food, and intenser cold, than they were accostomed to, with 
■ untold hardships superadded, may have stimted and dwarfed 
them ? I am told that they are excessively simple and child- 
like, that they live in much harmony, quarrel rarely, and 
have many other good features ; and the reader has only 
to turn to Hooper's ' Tents of the Tuski * to find the same 
thing stated with regard to the Tchuktchis, and some of my 
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prerious pages to find dmilar Btatements with regard to the 
Alaskan peoples. 

My brother saya much of the community of goods enjoyed 
amongst them, how the industrious hunter supplies the whole 
Tillage crowd, as a matter of course, taking and getting no 
credit for it; and how the more he gets, the worse he is off. 
This, which is more or leas a feature of all the coast tribes 
in the North Pacific, is specially true in Korthem Alaska, 
on the Yukon, and in Norton Sound, where the chiefs, who 
ore invariably good hunters or fishermeD, often attain and 
keep their position by periodical distributions of their effects. 
They are themselves often the worst clothed and worst 
fed members of tiieir own villages. Generosity is among 
them the rule, and not the exception. No man, woman, 
or child among them goes unfed, unhoused, or unwarmed, 
if there is food, dwelling, or fire in the settlement. 

The " Schaman " (pronounced exactly like our word " show- 
man," a very appropriate title !), the conjuror-priest, the 
"medicine man" of the Tehuktchis (and also of the North 
Alaskan peoples, who use the same term) was, and apparently 
still is, teprelented in Greenland by the "Angekok," who 
held similar powers, and was reverenced or feared accord- 
ingly. My brother says " the Danish pastors and missionaries 
believe that the Angekok is extinct. Publicly, he appears 
to be so, but the natives are known to hold secret meetings, 
about which, strange to say, none of the Danes are able to 
learn details, and at these it is believed Angekokism is 
still practised." Their profession, besides including medicine 
and exorcism, made a prominent feature of rain and wind 
making. 
In Greenland, the former Esquimaux practice of burying' 
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the dead under a pile of stones, has been abandoned, and 
they have adopted Danish coBtoms. At the Anadyr Biver I 
saw Tchnktchi graves which were covered by piles of rein- 
deer horns. The " foor-post " cofiSns, described in connection 
with the Northern Alaskan peoples, and which are probably 
a later iospiration, have been perhaps adopted for this 
reason : — stones are less common — at least in Norton Sound, 
Fort Clarence, and on the Ynhon — than soQ ; whilst the 
latter is frozen at a few inches beneath the surface at all 
seasons. Hence the real difBcuIty of making a grave — 
superadded to their natural indolence — ^haa cansed a new 
form of sepulture to be adopted. 

That some future North Polar Expedition will clear up 
every mystery hanging over the route taken by these wan- 
derers from one desolate clime to another, I, for one, can- 
not fail to believe, but the ijuestion has more of interest 
about it than of importance. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

W. V. TELEOnAPH EXPLORATIONS IN ASIA. 

Major Abasa appointed Chief — Arrival in Petropaulovski — Travels in 
Kamchatka — Ghijega — The town, &c — Route between Ghijega and 
Ochotsk — The explorations of Mahood and Bush — Nicolaiefaki, Mouth 
of the Amoor — Travel to Ochotsk — Reindeer riding — The Tunguse — 
Af an — Ocbotgk — MacCrea and Arnold's wanderings among the Tchuk- 
tchis — Anadyrsk. 

The explorers of our W. U. Telegraph service made many 
important and intereetiog journeys in Aaia, which certainly 
deeerve to be recorded. I cannot pretend to narrate their 
experiences fully. The following brief acconnt of their travels 
may, however, be depended upon : it has been derived 
directly from themselves, with some additions from the 
publiehed articles of my friend Mr, Enox, of New York, 
who, it will be remembered, accompanied us in 1866. 

In 1865, Major Abasa — a very cultivated and enei^etic 
Russian gentleman, who had travelled much, especially in 
the United States — was appointed chief of the Asiatic ex- 
plorations proposed to be made by our Company. On the 
8th August, of the same year, that gentleman, in company 
with Messrs. Kennon, Mahood and Bush, arrived at Petro- 
paulovski, on the brig 'Ochotak' from San Francisco, our 
headquarters. The two latter explorers were immediately 
despatched, by sea, to the Amoor River, whilst the Major, 
Mr. Eennon, and a third emplc^d of the expedition, made 
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their preparatiooB for an early start — their destiuatioa being 
Ghijega (Grhijinsk on old maps) at the bead of the Ochotsk 
Sea. This they proposed to reach by lajid, via Kam- 
chatka. 

Major Ahasa and his companions left Fetropaulovski on 
the 2oth of August, — a month which in Kamchatka is often 
extremely warm, and when there is no snow whatever on 
the lowlands. They followed the eastern shore of the pen- 
insula till, at the village of Sharon, they reached the Kam- 
chatka Eiver, — a tortuous stream of no great size, which has 
been already mentioned in connection with the narrative 
of Bering's life. Their, route so far was principally over 
undulating plains, covered by much moss, grass, and under- 
brush, but with a limited amount of poorly grown timber. 
It is one of the peculiarities of Kamchatka that the foreeta 
get thicker and the trees larger the farther north you proceed. 
It is, moreover, constantly stated, and apparently believed 
also by the foreign residents in the country, that the soil 
is warmed by the volcanic fires beneath, and that the cul- 
tivation of grain in the brief summer is thereby rendered 
impracticable, as it sprouts before its time. It is known 
that, in winter, the snow, in places, sometimes melts where 
it is in contact with the earth, while a foot or so above it 
there is the usual wintry covering. This snow, undermined 
as it were, frequently tumbles in when travellers are passing 
over it, and they " find their level " a little lower than they 
expected. 

After following for a short distance the KamtOiatka Biver, 
the party turned westward, to cross a much more rugged 
country, in order to reach the village of Tigil, on the coast of 
tile Ochotak Sea. Here they met with many difficulties. 
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The route was an alternation of rocks and swamps, with 
much rotten snow OTerlying them, and even the sure-footed 
litUe Siberian pack-horsee, which were well loaded with the 
personal effects, &e., of the party, were constantly in trouble. 
Now they were stuck in sloughs of unknown depth, now they 
were half carried away by the swift mountain-streams they 
were attempting to ford, and now and again they came down 
on their knees or haunches when attempting to clamber over 
the slippery rocks. But at length they reached Tigil, which, 
by the route they had travelled, was 1200 rersts (800 
mUes). 

From Tigil, Major Abasa wrote to the " Ispravnik " (Civil 
Governor) of Ghijega, notifying him that be was on the way, 
and asking him to issue orders to the inhabitants under bis 
jurisdiction to render every assistance. The letter was sent 
to Sessnoi, the last Eamchatdale village on the route, and 
&om there passed &om one tribe of Eoriaks to another, until 
it reached its destination. Abasa had taken the precaution 
to send on word that he would " remember" any natives who 
had facilitated the delivery of his message, and the letter 
therefore reached Ghijega very quickly. The Ispravnik 
immediately issued the necessary orders. 

From Tigil to Sessnoi, the party travelled by or near the 
sea coast, and reached the latter place successfiilly. North 
of Sessnoi the route was known to be extremely difficult ; 
they therefore divided their forces, the Major and one of his 
men (with natives) proceeding in a whale-boat and skin 
canoe by sea, whilst £ennon attempted to take the pack- 
train, &c, across the mountainous coast. They, however, 
were uufortnnate at this part of the trip ; the party on the 
sea experienced bad weather, whilst Kennon found the lately 
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Mien Bnow too soft and deep for hie horses. They therefore 
returned to Sessnoi, to wait till the seafion became a httle 
more advanced, and employed their time in purchasing dogs 
from the natives, and in the manufacture of sledges, &o. 
They found great difBcuIty in inducing the Eamchatdales to 
part with their dogs. A sum of 200 silver roubles (over 
£30), for a team of ten d<^s, was often refused. 

While in Sessnoi, Major Abasa had some very interesting 
interviews with chiefs of the Koriah and Tchnkt«hi tribes. 
It was the period of their annual migration southward, when 
they go to hunt the sable on the plains and in the mountains 
of Kamchatka. In January they gather around Tigil, to 
exchange their furs for tea, sugar, coffee, powder, lead, &c. 
Bad weather detained the party in Sessnoi, and by a judicious 
distribution of presents they succeeded in making them com- 
municative. They advised the Major in proceeding from 
Sessnoi not to follow the sea-coast, hut to incline to the east- 
ward and pass through a country comparatively little known 
to the whites. Everything being ready, the party left Sessnoi 
on the 20th of October, passing over the mountains and 
finding a very bad road. Four days later they reached 
Bodkagueroaya, having found the temperature at night firom 
forty to forty-five degrees below zero. North of Bodkaguer- 
naya the mountains gradually diminished, aud the country 
was found to be cut up into plains covered with moss, and 
ridges on which there was a growth of low bushes that some- 
times attained to the dignity of small trees. Viewed from 
an elevation, the whole region had a very desolate appearance. 
The country was found to be inhabited by the Eoriaks, 
some of the tribes wandering &om place to place, and 
the others remaining in fixed localities. The wandering 
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Eoriaks were kind, hospitable, and peaceable, but the settled 
£oriaks were the reverse. A stronger and more efficacious 
representation of the Russian GoTemment was needed among 
them. The Koriak country and the (rhijega and Anadyr 
districts are all supposed to be under the direction of the 
Ispravnik at Ghijega, who has only twenty^flve Cossacks 
under him, and neither time nor ability to visit a hundredth 
part of his immense territory. 

Major Abasa exchanged his dogs for reindeer at the first 
Eoriak camp, a hundred versts from Bodkaguemaya, and 
travelled with the latter animals to Kanunenoi, where the 
party arrived on the 16th of November, The Major wished 
to go to Anadyrsk trom this place, but the natives refused to 
take him there ; they were willing to go to Ghijega, and in fact 
had received orders from the Ispravnik to go there if the 
party desired it The Kussian traders were at Eammenoi, 
on their way to the coast of Bering Sea, and the Eoriaks were 
anxioos to accompany them, but were ordered not to do so 
until after Major Abasa bad proceeded on bis way. They, 
at length, after a harassing journey, reached Ghijega on the 
22nd of November, where the Major established permanent 
quarters. He had thus traversed the whole peninsula of 
Eamchatka. 

This insignificant village, of two or three hundred people, 
has a little more importance than its size would lead us 
to believe. It is, first, the seat of local government; it 
is, next, a centre with regard to the fur trade of the district ; 
and it is, lasUy, the only place for several hundred miles round, 
where the poor Russian settler, or semi-civilized Eamchat^ 
dale, can get any tea, siigar, or vodka (whisky). , As vodka tg 
oecatioiiaUy to be got there, it need not be stated that a vener- 
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able "pope" (priest) of the Greek Chnich stops there 
permanmtly. 

Ghij^a is sitnated on the river of the same name, eboat 
eight miles from the coast of Ghjjiask Golf, — an arm of the 
Ochotfik Sea. Mr. Enox does not describe it as a terrestrial 
paradise. Speaking of bis visit, in tbe summer of 1866, he 
says, " the flat plains or tundras were covered with water 
in many concealed and imconcealed holes. Svery little 
bnncli of moss was like a well filled sponge. I returned 
from a pedestrian excarsion with my top-boots as thoroughly 
soaked as if they bad been used ibr water-buckets. There 
was not a wheeled vehicle of any kind, and there were but 
three horses for fifty miles. There was no steamboat on the 
river, and balloons had not been introduced." 

Major Abasa, having despatched Eennon and Dodd to 
Anadyrsk, to meet and co-operat« with MacCrea, tamed bis 
attention to the but-little-known country lying between 
Ghijega and the town of Ochotsk. In winter the intercourse 
between Ghijega and Ochotsk is quit« limited. The yeecrly 
mails, and a dozen sledges with goods for a few Eussian 
traders, are the only passengers over this distance, and there 
is, consequently, no regular road, — ^travellers following no 
track, but going in certain directions, guided by the position 
of the mouDtain-streams and forests. Sometimes snow- 
storms and fogs conceal the signs which guide the traveller, 
and force him to remain stationary for days, and even for 
weeks at a time. No means have been taken by the 
inhabitants to make the road practicable. They themselves 
know very little of the country within forty or fifty miles of 
their homes. The settled population of the few villages 
along the coast consists of a mixture of Russians, Koriaks, 
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and Takutz. There is a floating population, known as 
Tungnae, who wander through the mountain and forest regions 
from Eolyma nearly down to the Amoor. These tribes 
rarely use aledges, bat perform theii migration on the backs 
of reindeer, of which tiiey have not a very laige nimiber, 
barely sufficient for their necessities. The Eoriaks are moch 
more wealthy, some of them owning from one to two 
thousand deer. 

The Tunguse have therefore been unwilling to let the 
Russians know the best routes through the country, and have 
maintained secret paths of their own. Major Abasa did not 
find them badly disposed toward the Telegraph enterprise, 
but fearful that it might impair the T^ue of their hunting 
grounds. He sneceeded in establishing friendly relations 
with them, and convinced them that the damage, in that 
respect, would be more than made good by the supplies they 
would be enabled to obtain by the establishment of the 
Company's forts among them. Their indolence and careless- 
ness operated only in a negative manner, in preventing 
them from being actively oseful in bailding the lin& 

On the 22nd of FDbruary (1866), Mahood and Bush— who, 
it will be remembered, had been despatched to the Amoor 
Biver — arrived in Ochotsk from NicoIaiefskL" The com- 



* KicolaiefBhi, a town of very modem growth, is at the mouth of the 
Amoor, — a rivei with which, thanks to the published travels of Atkineon aod 
others, we ire somewhat familiar. " It is," sajs Mr. Enox, "emphaticatlj 
a government town, three-fourths of the inhabitants being directly or in- 
directly in the »ervice of the Emperor. It has a ' port ' or naval estoblish- 
ment, containing doch-yanls, macbine-Bhops, foundries, and all the odds 
ud ends of sheds, warehouses, and factories necessary to the functiouH of 

a naval station." " All the houses in the town are of wood 

the great majority are of logs, either rough or hewn." " Gdiig back from 
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mander of the sea^coast provinces of Eastern Siberia, 
(Groveruor Fulyhelm) had given them all the assietance in 
bis power, bnt the ronte irom the Amoor, aorthwards, bad 
been one of the most nigged character. Captain Mahood, 
moreover, struck out a new and more direct line for himself 
than that nsnall; followed b; the Boseians, having in view 
the requirements of ihe Telegraph aerrice. 

Governor Fulyhelm sent to the Tunguse, a hundred verets 
to the northward, ordering them to procure reindeer for 
Captain Mahood's expedition. Those were to be forwarded to 
Orelle Lake, north of the Amoor, and to this point the party 
proceeded when all preparations were completed. There 
they found the Tunguse, who were awaiting them with 
twenty deer. After a little delay in arranging the loads, the 
expedition started; each of the men riding a deer, while 
twelve of the animals were required to carry the baggage 
and provisions. The saddle for a reindeer is placed on the 
animal's withers, the back not being strong enough to sustain 
the weight of a man. The saddle is a mere pad, and has no 
stirrups, so that it requires constant care to retain one's 
balance — a novice in this kind of travelling being sure to get 
many tumbles before he leams to -manage his new beast of 
burden. The deer is guided by a halter and a single line. 



the river, the streets begin grandly, and promise b great deal that thejr 
do not perform. For one or two Bquaree they are all good, the third 
square is passable, the fourth ia full of stumps, and when you reach the 
fifth and aixth, there is little street to be found. I never saw a better 
illustration of the road that commenced with a double roir of shade trees 
(k la boulevard) and steadily diminishod in character until it became a 
aquinel-track and ran up a tree." — 'Harper's Magazine' (New Tork), 
Augaet, 1666. 

There are now a large number of steamers on the Amoor. The Beason 
when the river is open is limited to about half the yc&r. 
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One la required to exercise conaiderable dexterity to mount 
a reindeer without the assistance of stirrups. A staff is 
always ased to assist one in mounting. The pack-saddle is 
placed on the shoulders of tlie animal and the reindeer will 
carry a load of from seventy-five to one hundred pounds in 
this way. A Tungose rides one deer, and leads a pack-train 
of four to a dozen animals ; the halter of each deer being 
fastened to the one that precedes him. 

Between the Amoor and the Ochotsk there is not, nor has 
there ever been, any kind of a road ; but the guides and 
travellers follow whatever route they think proper, always 
keeping their general course in view. The reindeer go 
through the forest, over hills and along wide stretches of 
barren land. The rivers are forded where shallow, and when 
too deep for this, rafts are built for men and baggage, while 
the deer are forced to swim over. In winter the ice affords a 
secure foothold, and, for this reason, travelling is much better 
in the cold season than in summer. Beindeer food grows on 
most parts of the route ; so that, in summer or winter, it is 
only necessary to turn them out at night, and they will be 
found well fed in the moming. 

Captain Mahood's journal makes frequent mention of 
crossbg rivers, climbing over mountains, and traversing 
forests and tundra, or long stretches of barren land. Several 
times he was delayed by being unable to procure a sufScient 
number of deer for his purposes, some having "given out," 
and the term for which others were employed having expired. 
Sometimes guides were lacking, and it was necessary to send 
a considerable distance to obtain them. 

At Ayan it was found that the Bussian-American Company, 
which formerly maintained a post there, had departed, having 
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given up all bosineHS on this coast. The agent of the 
Company still remained, with a single clerk ; both of whom, 
with the officials, were ready to lend all assistance. The 
former sent at oUce to the " sartoat " of Nelkan, ordering him 
to have deer and men ready to assist the party on ita way to 
Ochotsk, where they at length arriTed, as aboTe stated. 

Ocbotsk is a place of which the glory has somewhat 
departed, owing principally to the establishment of the 
newer town of NicoIaie&kL It is said to have about 500 
inhabitants — if yon connt the dt^s, who oatnomber the 
htimaa part of the population. Its most interesting asso- 
ciations are those connected with the narrative of Bering's 
voyages. 

The third, and last, journey undertaken in our service 
which I am enabled to record, is that made in 1865-6, 
by Messrs. MacCrea and Arnold, &om the mouth of the 
Anadyr Biver to Anadyrsk and Gbijega. Some brief men- 
tion has been already made of the camp established at the 
Auadyr by the former gentleman. 

After MacCrea and hie party had erected temporary 
quarters at the mouth of the Anadyr, they began immediately 
to prepare for their exploration. About the 1st of November 
there was EufBcient snow for sledging. Captain MacCrea 
hoped to set out soon after, and attempted to purchase 
reindeer for that purpose. The Tchuktcbis have a superstition 
about selling live reindeer, though they have no hesitation 
about killing them and selling their carcasses. Captain 
MacCrea was, at first, unable to purchase deer, but finally 
negotiated witb one of the native chiefs for transportation to 
Anadyrsk by way of the Tchuktchi villages south of Anadyr 
Bay. After some delay, this personage took Captain MacCrea 
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and Lieutenant Arnold to the great Deer Chief, who invited 
these gentlemen to join the Tchaktchjs in a winter excursion 
to Anadyrsk. As there was no other way to make the jonmey 
they accepted the proposition, and, after some delay, moved 
away. The progress was bIow, — about eight miles s day, — 
the Tchnktchis having do particular appreciation of time, and 
not understanding how any one can ever be in a hurry. The 
journey occQpied forty-two days, in addition to twenty-two 
consomnd in reaching the Deer Chiefs camp ; making sixty- 
four days that MacCrea and Arnold passed among the 
Tchuktchis. They were kindly treated, though the accom- 
modations were not of the finest character, and the amine 
was not suited to civilized tastes. Added to the slow mode 
of travelling, the route was very circuitous, and thus the 
journey was made longer than it would otherwise have been. 

There are two large villages, about twenty versts apart, 
and three smaller ones in the neighbourhood, all kuown by 
the name of Anadyrsk ; the former being designated the 
CrepasB (fortress), and the second, farther up the river, the 
Markova. When Captain MacCrea reached the Markova, he 
found there the other members of his party, who had been 
brought up from the mouth of the river by the direct route. 

From there MacCrea and Arnold proceeded io Ghijega. 
Above the Markova, the Anadyr is well wooded. 

It will be remembered that Kennon and Dodd left Ghijega 
for Anadyrsk; and it was on this trip that tlie former 
discovered a river, named the Myan, which, rising in the 
mountains near the Penjinsk Eiver, eventually forms one of 
the principal tributaries of the Anadyr. Mr. Bush, as before 
mentioned (p. 119), who also travelled from Ghijega to the 
mouth of the Anadyr, was enabled to make a longer direct 
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journey than any others of onr explorers, — that from 
Nicolaiefski to Anadyr.Bay. Later, in 1866-7, many of the 
geDtlemen just mentioned, vith others, went over variouB 
parte of the same country, but their journeys were made 
more with reference to the busineae of the Company, the 
transportation of goods, &e., than with a view to exploration. 
I have simply recorded the outlines of these Asiatic 
journeys : it is for those engaged in them to give us a fuller 
narrative, or narratives ; and I trust that some of them may 
yet do BO. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CALIFOHNIA. 

California in 1849 — TcMiay — Agricultural progress — Wine manufacture 
— Climate — Lower California — San Francisco — No paper money — 
Coinage — Growlh — General proaperity — Scarcity of labour — Hiring 
M domestic — Luxuries of the land — "TTie Misaion" — Hotel carte — 
Home for the Inebriates — Immigration desired — Newspapers — Chinese 
population — "John's" status — John as a miner — Dead Chinamen — 
Celestial entertainment — Merchant's pigtail. 

Twenty jean ^o, California, one of the richeBt and most 
fertile countries of the globe, was lying absolutely unheeded, 
with but B few indolent Spanish settlers, and a still smaller 
number of Americans, scattered at long intervals over its 
surface. Now it has a population of half a million, and the 
cry is "still they come." 

When the gold excitement* in 1849 broke out in Ml force, 
it called attention to the country ; and thousands, drawn there 
by the univerBal magnet, remained to become prosperous and 
permanent settlers. There are few who know California who 
do not become warmly attached to it, and, in the country 
itself, it is a well-known and oft-remarked fact, that most of 
those who, after a lengthened sojourn, leare it for their old 



* It ia well known that the first gold discovery of importance was made 
in 1848 by Marshall, a man in the employ of Captajn Sutter, a Swiss 
who first settled there in 1839. But Califomiana usually date the rise of 
tbe country fTom 1848. 
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homee in other parte of the world, soon return to their " firet 
love," Snding no other like it 

An impression preTails in England that we know all about 
this happy land, because, in its early history, book after book 
issued from the press, telling of the gold, of the restless 
spiritB who gatliered from all points in its search, of the law- 
lessness that prevailed, and of the unheard-of prices of the 
necessaries of life. Some there were, too, wbo told us of 
the natural wonders of the country, of the geysers, of the 
grand Yosemite Valley, and the "big trees" of Calaveras 
and of Mariposa. All admitted it was a fruitful land, but 
we then heard little or nothing of the chances of its ever 
becoming a grand field for agricultme. 

Yet, although at the present time, gold, silver, mercury, 
and coal all yield abundant returns, they are eclipsed by 
the more solid prt^ress of the country in the cultivation 
of the soil. So much grain is raised, that not merely 
. does it help to supply Europe, but it is forwarded even to 
the " Eastern " or Atlantic States, often m£ that expensive 
route the Isthmus of Panama. In the State statistics for 
1866, the amount of wheat" grown is set down at 14,000,000 
bushels, and of barley nearly as much. The wine mann&c- 
ture is fest becoming a leading branch of industry ; over 
3,000,000 gallons is now the annual produce of California, 
and the quantity will largely increase. The culture of the 
vine and the art of wine-making are, of course, in their 
infancy in a country itself so young ; but some of the wines 



* " Id Coliromia oDe seeding and one cultivation suffice for two croi«. The 
' volunteer ' crop of the Beoond year is, pcrhapa, one-fifth leu in qniuitjty, 
but it is bU {rofit." — 'Overland Monthly,' San Francisco, August, 1868, 
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would compare favoarably with French and German pro- 
ductions, although Califomians are said to prefer sending 
their wines to Boston and New York, and drinking foreign 
winea themselves I This is, to an extent, true of San Fran- 
cisco, but not of the people of the wine districts, who evidently 
thrive on their own produce. Many kinds are made, — white, 
red, and sparkling. The manufacture of grape hrandy has 
also been commenced on a large scale. Eaisins, figs, prunes, 
peaches, and apples are now dried in quantities. The climate 
of California is such that the most tender varieties of Euro- 
pean grapes, with the olive, orange, and. almond, will ripen 
in the open air. In Lower California, where there is almost 
a tropical cUmate, the culture of coffee, cocoa, palms, and 
bananas has been attempted successfully. In that part of 
the country — as yet very thinly settled — the inhabitants are 
said, but tKt on the best authority, to read the morning 
papers (when they get them I) up to their necks in water — 
where they are lucky enough to find any. Towels are an 
unnecessary luxury, the heat of the sun causing immediate 
evaporation. If you hang up a string of candles, in a few 
hours the grease runs ofT them, and there is nothing left but 
the wicks, and they are always, therefore, kept in ice till 
required. Droughts are common, and whisky is satd to be 
cheaper than water, which, if true, may account for some 
of the other statements ! 

The writer has from 1862-7, inclusive, repeatedly revisited 
San Francisco, finding each time marked and rapid changes. 
The once disorderly village of shanties and tents is now an 
orderly city of 140,000 souls. Its best streets are almost 
Parisian, its public buildings would be a credit to any city, 
and its hotels are better kept and furnished than those of 
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Sew York, and that is saying mnch. A sea wall and docks, 
both long needed, are now in course of constnictioa. 

The Stet« of Califoniia has steadily resisted the introduc- 
tion of a " greenback " currency, or " shin plasters," as they 
are irreverently called, and thoBe who attempt to pay their 
debts in this paper money at its nominal value, are advertised 
in all the papers of the country. There ie still no money in 
circulation under a ten-cent piece, or " bit," as it is termed, 
while Califomians c^i boast the handsomest gold coin in the 
world in their twenty-dollar piece. In the early days there 
was a still larger coin, one worth over 10^ sterling, a fifty- 
dollar piece, an octagonal " slug " of gold, not unlike a 
Japanese coin. They were made so carelessly that they 
frequently contained a dollar or two in gold above their 
supposed value. The Jews used to file and "sweat" them 
till they were not worth forty dollars ; their coinage was in 
consequence discontinued. 

The only city of the United States, outside of New York, 
which can compare with San Francisco in rapid increase of 
population, is Chicago in Illinois. San Francisco is as much 
the centre of American interests on the Pacific, as is New 
York of those on the Atlantic, and her pretmt population, is 
a» ffreat at was that of the latter city in 1820, two himdred 
years after her first settlement. 

If it were possible to galvanize the Mexican port^ of that 
coast into life, or if Victoria, Vancouver Island, had a good 
country round or near it, San Francisco might have a suc- 
cessful rival ; as it is, she stands alone, and must be the 
commercial emporium of the coast. Again Fr'isco (as her 
citizens often lovingly call her) is the terminal point of that 
great enterprise the Pacific Bailway, and by 1870, in all 
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' probability, the Chinese, Japanese, and Oriental trade for the 
States, and some of that for Europe, will pass through her. 
A line of splendid steamers is even now mnning from San 
Francisco to China and Japan. 

The general |m)sperity of the people is very apparent. 
Where else in the world do you find the labourer on the 
docks, or the advertising " medium " walking with his boards 
k la sandwich, jauntily smoking a ten-cent cigar ? Where 
else do you find no beggars dogging you in every street, and 
no crossing sweeper bothering you at every corner? Men- 
dicity is not d4f endue, it does not exist I There was certainly 
the "Emperor Norton," a kind of half-witted fellow, clothed 
in regimentals, who issued pompous proclamations, and sub- 
sisted by levying black mail on those who were amused by 
his fooleries, or on the "free lunches" of the bar-rooms. 
There was certainly a huge Mexican female eternally smoking 
cigarettos or munching fruit, the while she extended one 
hand for alms ; but beggary of that painful kind, which is so 
largely developed in every old country, is not known there. 
Except in the sailors' quarters, in the lower part of the town, 
no fallen women accost or molest the passing stranger ; there 
are many of them, indeed, as elsewhere, but they are not 
reduced to that depth of degradation. Servant girls still get 
their twenty-five dollars a month, and usually " engage " their 
mistresses! The labourer on a farm, or "ranch," as it is 
invariably called, gets his thirty dollars, and is "found" 
in board and lodging ; the skilled mechanic averages four 
dollars a day. 

Indeed, so scarce is female labour as yet, that I believe 
the following anecdote — taken from a Califomian newspaper 
— may be regarded as true : — 
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"A w^-to-do citizen of San Francisco, hi^peiung to be 
Bhort of servant girls, vaa requested by bia wiie to call on a 
yonng lady who liad expreesed her willingness to engage, for 
a coDsideration, to spend a portion of her time in the resi- 
dence of some highly respectable family, 'references ex- 
'Changed,' &o. He called on the interesting female, and 
found her all his fancy painted her, and more, too ; in fact, 
a masterpiece of the milliners', hair-dressers', jewellers', 
painters', plasterers', and chemists' art, and as airy as a red- 
wood palace with cloth and papered walls, on Telegraph Hill. 
A few minutes' conversatioii satisfied him that he had opened 
the negotiation on a wrong basis, and in fact he was the 
party to be engaged, not the high-toned lady before him, 
who answered no questions at all, and questioned him with 
all the nonchalance of a practised horse-buyer, cheapening a 
three-legged n^ at a Government sale. The interview closed 
as follows : — 

"I'emale. — Where do you live? 

" Citizen, — Well, out pretty near the Mission Dolores." 

" Jemofe.— (With a doubtful shake of her head.) That is a 



* This is tLe quarter Touad the old Mission San FrandBCO, erected in 
1775-6 by the Spaniards, and which is repeatedly mentioned hj all the 
old writers on the coast — Vancouver, Humboldt, Wilkes, Beecbey , Forbes, 
ftc. The old chiircb still exists, and a quantity of Spanish MSB. and 
old books are to be found there. It is about two milee from the heart 
of San Francisco, bnt now forms an int«gral part of it. There are 
horse and steam " cars " running out to it, as to every other part of the 
dty. Amusing stories are told of the Mission's early days, when the 
Indians would only keep working in the manufacture of adobes (sun-dried 
bricks) so long as the good Fathers kept singing to them. As late as 
1849, large boilers were to be seen, in which oxen were sometimes boiled 
tohole (I had almost said "in one joint 1") for the ludians' conanmption. 
See Hulohing's ' Scenes, Ac, in California.' 
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long way from Mcmtgomeiy-street ; almost too far, I am 
afraid I How many children have yon in the family ? 

" Cfitizen. — (Modestly.) We haye four, madam. 

" Female. —Four ! That is a great deal too many. 

" Citizen. — (Abadied and bumbled, taking his hat in his 
band, nervously.) •Well, madam, do you tbink yon could get 
along with two or three childreu ? 

" Female. — I sappose I m^ht, but you say you have four. 

" Citissen. — (Edging towards tbe door.) Yes, madam, I did 
tttjfour, but rather than giye you offence and risk a failure 
of tiie uegotiadon, I did not know but my wife might be pre- 
ruled on to drown one or two of them ! 

"With a look of insulted dignity tbe female rose and 
waved her band, as much as to say, * You won't do I Get 
from my sight 1 ' and tbe citizen went out of her presence, 
feeling, as be avows, at least a thousand per cent, meaner 
and more contemptible, in his own opinion, than he had ever 
felt or bad caose to feel before. He says he is entirely aatis- 
iied with bis experience in the line of hiring servant girls, 
and don't want to try his hand at tbe business again." 

Even if the above is not true in fact, it is in spirit. Let 
those wbo expect to get domestics on tbe same easy terms aa 
at home, or to make them "keep their place " with deferen- 
tial awe, stay where tbey are. So rare are female serranto, 
that a Chinaman or two forms a part of every large household 
in city or country. Those wbo are lucky, get axx Irish 
" Biddy " or Kathleen, may-be, but it is very rare indeed to 
find a native American in any menial employment what- 
ever. 

A tide of immigration is much needed and desired by Cali- 
fomians; tbe want of labour often seriously impedes the 

T 2 
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progresB of the coontry. The man who now goes there witii 
a little cash in hand may soon become a prosperous land- 
owner himBell He will go to a country whose climate is that 
of Italy, or the Soath of France, whose c(nnmon prodactions 
are the luxuries of other lands. The writer cannot name 
edibles more abundant in their season in the San Francisco 
market than salmon, venison, turtle, peaches, and grapes, — 
things the very idea of which makes au epicure's mouth water. 
The first is generally retailed at eight or ten cents a pound, 
and the last are often sold five pounds for twenty-five cents 
(about a shilling). But if these are not good enough, a 
" royal " dish, the sturgeon, is to he had by any one who likes 
tiiat rather tough and indiETerent diet. 

The carte at a first-lass San Francisco hotel contain^ 
in one harmonioua whole, the delicacies of London, Paris, 
New York, and — New Orleans. The verdant foreigner can 
— 'till dyspepsia brings him back to sanity and plain living — ■ 
revel in wafSes, buck-wheat and flannel cakes, fried and 
boiled mush, hominy, com bread, French and Spanish ome- 
lettes, the national fish-ball, gumbo soup, terrapin atews, 
clam and cod-fish chowders, potatoe salad, sweet potatoes, 
oyster plants, green corn, elk meat, California quails, squash 
pie, floating island, ice creams, and rose candy (candies and 
sweetmeats often figure in the dessert of a dinner bill of 
&re). The price of board and lodging at such houses is 
two and a half to three dollars a day, (or by the month about 
fifty-five to sixty dollars). This is one-third lower than the 
New York charges. There are no extras (wines, &c., of course 
excepted). Servcmta are never charged, nor — excepting for 
special services — do they expect payment. Indeed, if you 
offered a San Francisco waiter any remuneration (at the 
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European standard) he would probably punch your head, 
or leave you to wait on yourself. He would, howeTer, readily 
" take a drink " with you. 

Although San Francisco is fiill of bar-rooms, "saloons," 
and Dutch laffer bier cellars (the German family are all 
called Dutchmen in San Francisco, and the same title is 
given ttsnally to Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, — I have 
even known a Switzer called a Dutchman I), there is little 
drunkenness to be observed. This is doubtless partly due 
to the prevailing American style of drinking — "small doses 
— and often"! There is one institution in the city — which 
is, I believe, peculiar to it — the " Home for the Inebriates." 
It is what its name implies — a temporary hospital for 
violent or Incapable drunkards, or for those who are the 
victims of delirium tremmi. We hav^ or had, an asylum 
for "homeless dogs," but we are not quite so lenient to our 
inebriatee I 

San Francisco has eight daily papers and a dozen weeklies.* 
One of these contains a new feature : " Divorces " are in- 
serted in the column with "Births, Marriages," &c, and it 
reads, " Births, Marriages, Divorces, and Deaths " ! In 
point of fact, the new heading is weU supported I A Fenian 
paper, said to be printed in green ink, the writer was never 
able to discover. 

The Chinese population is a great feature of this country. 



* ■ The Alia CaUromiA,' ' The Bulletin,' and ' The Sacramento Union,' 
are papers of a ver; euperior class, and are mnch a-bead of the New 
Tork and Boston journals, in paper and type. A new magazine, ' The 
Oreiland Uonthlj,' very similar in appearance to * The Atlantic Monthly,' 
has just (July 1868) reached England, It has commenced i 
wilJi maoh sjnrit. 
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and is said to be 60,000 strong. "Jobn ChiDamsu" ;oa 
find everywhere; Iie is house-servant, cook, form laboorer, 
miner, even railway " navvy." • He does most of the 
laundry bosmese^ and it is a carious and rather unpleasant 
sight to witness him ironing out clothes, with a great open 
pan of hot charcoal, and sprinkling them hy filling his month 
with water, and squirting it over them in a fine spray, 
fhroogb his clenched teeth. Their signs, Gee Wo^ Hop 
Oh&ng, or Cum Sing (actual names), are seen on every 
secondary street. And very strong-smelling is the special 
Chinese quarter, with its curious little shops, eating-houses, 
and laundries, where nine persons out of t^n you meet are 
from the "Flowery Land," and wandering in which, yoa 
might imagine that yon had lost yourself in Canton or 
Pekin. 

These gentry have several "joss houses," and two theatres, 
where the performances are of an interminable ziature, as 
they take the reign of an emperor, and play it through 
in detail night after night. Their gambling-honses are 
numerous, and their attractions are enhanced by (Chinese) 



* Several thoniuids are now employed in building the Pacific Railraad. 
A Ute nnmlwr of the San Pruicisco ' Bulletin ' says ; — " As a tunnel-cutter 
he waa eepeoiallf invaluable. Dining the progress of the great * Summit' 
tnnnel (through the Sierra Nevada MoantainH) there was a strike in some 
of the Nevada mines, and a number of Corniahmen came Qp to work for the 
Compmj. But it was found that the Chinamen could do ooDsiderably 
more work and stand the fatigue and foul ur of underground work much 
better. The Corniahmen tried it a while, but concluded to leave the work 
of boring through granite mountains to the more adaptable Celestial, and 
went away in disgust." 

Throe hundred are engaged at the " Misfdon " Wool Mills in San Ftan- 
cisoo, in the moniifactnre of cloths, flannels, and blankets from Califcniian 
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wine, women, and opinm. The police have some trouble 
with these estsblishments, from brawls not of a " celestial " 
nature. It is said that opium smoking is more general 
among them here than even in their own land; the facilities 
for obtaining it are probably greater, and, like many a better 
man, "John" is cut off irom his own kindred, and is more de- 
pendent on his own resources to while away his leisure honra. 

The la^er port of the poor Chinese in California have 
been "imported" by some five or six companies composed 
of their wealthier countrymen, and it is a well-known fact 
that for a long time after their arrival they are in a species 
of bondage ; paying off, in fact, their passage money, &c 

A tax of four dollars a head per month is imposed by the 
state on every Chinaman, and, though he forms an undoubtedly 
useful part of the population, it cannot be said that he has a 
very pleasant time in California. The " poor white man " 
looks on bim as an interloper, who lowers the price of 
wages, and is consequently deserving of the worst forms of 
persecution ; the " dead broke " or " busted " gambler in the 
mines, comes round with a bundle of papers and an inkhorn, 
collecting from his unsuspecting victim a " tax " on his own 
accouot, to enable him to start a mont^ or faro bank, once 
more ; and the Indian looks on him as his rightful prey, and 
fnnrders him when the opportanity occurs. It is to be 
remarked that the Indians of the coast generally, as far as 
my experience goes, look on the negro also as a thoroughly 
inferior being to themselves. As a servant "John" is 
certainly better than the negro ; he attends to his business, 
and is not so fussy. On the new China steamship line 
&om San Francisco, Chinese waiters are employed exclu- 
sively. 
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In tlie mining districte " Jolin Chinaaian" is to be seen 
traTelling througli the conntry, carrying his traps on either 
end of a long pole, in the style depicted on the tea chests, 
familiar to ns from earliest ctiildhood. In this manner he 
"packs" much larger loads than the ordinary traTeller. 
The writer well remembers a Chinaman he met, carrying at 
one end of his stick a bag of rice, a pick and Ehovel, a pair of 
extra pantaloons, a irying pan, and a billy-pot ; whilst &om 
the other depended a coop of fowls and chickens, of which 
" John " is doTOtedly foud. In this reupect he ia wiser than 
his betters; for while the ordinary "honest miner" is feeding 
on beans, bacon, and tea, be lias egge and chickens with bis 
rice, and is very diligent in searching out and atilising wild 
onions, berries, and rooto. In 1865, a number of Chinamen 
arrived at intervals, in several vessels, in Victoria, V. L, and 
a few hours after landing they invariably fotmd their va&y 
into the woods, or on to the sea-beach, where they collected 
shell fish and many kinds of sea-weed, which they stewed 
and fried in various shapes. 

But though " John " has no objection to live in California, 
and often has to die there, he will not consent to be buried 
away from the " Flowery Land," asd every vessel for Hong 
Kong and Shanghai takes a cargo of defunct Chinamen ; the 
wealthy ones put up in spirits, or embalmed, 

Lai^ and influential firms or companies of a better class 
of these people exist in the city, and they sometimes offer 
entertainments to "distinguished arrivals." In June, 1866, 
one was held in honour of the U.S. ministers to China and 
Japan, tiien waiting fen- a vessel to convey them to their 
destination, and was, in Califomian phraseology, a "high 
toned and elegant " aOair. The "carte" included Marks' 
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fine, birds' nest soup, reindeer sitiewa, geranium and violet 
cakes, samshoo and rose wine, bat was not deficient in the 
good tbing» of our cmtine, accompanied by an unlimited 
supply of champagne. A toast to the minister to China, 
concluded with a thoroughly Oriental sentiment, — " We wish 
your Excellency ten thonsand golden pleasures, and a happy 
voyt^e to the Central Flowery Empire ! " 

The wealthier Chinese merchants — many of them very 
intelligent men — often wear European clothing, and their 
pig-tails are then coiled up in neat chiffnoru (I believe this 
is the correct word ?) at the back of their heads. But the 
tail is always there! and nothing would induce them to 
part with it. When their hair is naturally short or scanty, 
fine black silk, and sometimes real hair, is woven into it 
to make up the deficiency. I have heard of something not 
very dissimilar in vogue recently among our coantrywomen, 
but do not, of course, believe it I 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

C&LIFOBNIA — Contmued. 

San Francisoo sodety — Phraseology — Ladies of lYisco— Sunday in tb« 
city — Free criticism on parsons — Site — Steep streets — San Francisco 
calves — Earthqualtes — House moving — Fire companies — " Wells 
Fargo's Espresa" — The. three-cent etarops — The men of the Pacific. 

Society in the " Bay City," though etill a little " mixed " — 
to use a Califomiaa pbraae, is, taking it altogether, a mncli 
heartier, jollier, sincerer thing than elsewhere. Califomiaus 
will have none of the airs of the high and mighty ; they call 
it "putting on frills," they say that Bort of thing is "played 
out," and recommend such to " Tamooee the ranch," or get 
£rom their sight. Ask them how they are, and the answer is 
pat, " Oh, gay and festive," with probably the aCSrmatiye poei- 
IJTe, "you bet," or may-be "you bet your boots." If a preacher, 
actAr, or writer, indulges in an exaggerated manner, they 
say " he piles on the agony " too much, has a " spread eagle " 
or " high-falutin " style about him. The derivation of the 
last term is involTed in mystery. Many of the common 
expressions are taken from mining operations and expe- 
riences. "It panned out well" means that "it gave good 
retoms." " Show," or " colour," from the indications of gold 
in gravel or sand, are words used in various shapes. " I have 
not 8 show " means I have no chance. " We Iiave not seen 
the ' colour ' of his money " means, he has not paid up a 
farthing. " Prospect " — to search for gold — is used in many 
ways ; ask if a speculation promises well, they may answer, 
"It prospects well, if we can only make the riffle," the last an 
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allnsioD to snccessfnlly getting over a " rapid " or " riffle " on 
a river. Or, if the thing has disappointed, it may be, " we 
got down to the ' bed rock,' and fonnd it a ' bilk,' " — Cali- 
foroiao for a hmnbng. 

If one loolcs anxioos, they say, "There's a heap of trouble 
on the old man's mind ; " and if one is got up elaborately in 
a "biled shirt " (i. e., white shirt), a " stove-pipe " (or as we 
eay, "chimney-pot") hat, and a suit of new broadcloth, one 
is apt to be asked, " You've rather spread yourself, haven't 
you ? " It is common for men to shave a good deal, and the 
city is full of barbers' shops, where you can get yourself 
shaved and your boots blacked at one and the same time. 
These establishments are often luxuriously fitted np, and 
beat anything of the kind to be seen in the " Eastern " States. 
Beards are termed " chin whiskers," and oar " whiskers " are 
distinguished as " side whiskers." The terms for most things 
are on a more magnificent scale than with us. A bar-room 
is invariably a "saloon," an eating-house, a "restaurant" (pro- 
nounced in an Anglicised manner), and a shop is a " store." 
A good substantial repast is known as a "square" meal, all 
over this coast, and the same term is applied to many other 
things. A " square " drink is a " deep, deep dranght," and a 
good " square fight " is an encounter or * muss " where the 
opponents were in earnest. Some of these terms are common 
to the " Western " States and ontlying " territories," but can- 
not be regarded as full-blooded Americanisms. They attract 
just as much notice &om " Eastern " men travelling in Cali- 
fomia as they do &om Europeans. 

Listen to a quarrel in the streets: one calls the other 
a "regular dead beat!" at which he, in return, threatens 
to "put a head on himl" whereupon, the first aneeringly 
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retorts "up a flnine," the eqaivalent of s volgar cockney's 
" over the left." If one or the other " weakenB," or shows 
BJgns of " caving " in and leaving, he is said to "get up 
and dost." It is then the buaiiiesB of his opponent to 
" corral " him in a comer, — a term taken &om the Spanish 
for catching and shotting up cattle in an enclosure. This 
last phrase is used in a variety of ways. A police officer 
"corrals" an oflfender, a greedy man at table "corrals" all 
the delicacies, and a broker "corrals" all the stock of a 
company, and controls the market, and so ou. 

Bat in justice to Califomians, it must be stated that many 
of these phrases are — among the better classes — only knovn 
to be avoided. A stranger might be a long time in the 
country before he heard the whole of the above. A portion 
of them are, however, common enough. 

A San Franciscan would doubtless detect something 
equally strange in the current " slang " of London, which we 
all know to be by no means confined to the lower classes, but 
which constantly crops out in the conversation of young men 
and even, alas I in that of the young ladies " of the period." 

Although things have changed since the time when a 
miner would walk twenty miles to catoh a glimpse of a 
female, — and when the steamboats advertised "Four lady 
passengers to-night 1 " as a sure bait to travellers, — they are 
still by no means at a discount, and in no place in the 
world does woman hold a higher place. Perhaps, in conse- 
quence, there is rather more heard and seen of her vani^, 
weakness, and extravagance. I have the best authority for 
stating that " Perhaps in no other American city would the 
ladiee ' invoice ' so high per head, when they go out to the 
opera, to party, or halV But though there is a dash of 
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" (astness " on the surface, ladies, refined, educated, and tit- 
tnous, are as abundant here as they are elsewhere, and the girls 
bom in California will bear the palm io a country famous for 
its pretty girls, whibt their mothers, at a giren age, are more 
plump and blooming than those of the Atlantic States. 

Here aud there, it is true, yon will find some prominent 
citizen, who in early days " took nnto himself " hia waaher- 
woman, no better being then available ; and I hare native 
authority for saying, that the men seem of a higher grade 
than the women. Nerertheless, I am sure that a mixed 
assembly of Ban Franciscans would compare favourably with 
a similar one of New Yorkers, where the " shoddy " and 
" petroleum aristocracies " have rather too much sway. In 
the country districts, ladies who attend to their dairies and 
gardens in the day, aud in the evening are able to delight 
you with the best and latest music, or tell you far more than 
yon know yoorself of current literature, are by no means 



In San Francisco Parisian iashions dominate, and any fine 
afternoon a rich display of furs is to be seen on Montgomery 
Street, (reader, it is always on not in a street in this country), 
which might seem out of place in so warm a climate, but for 
the fact that a cool wind blows into the city, with periodical 
regularity, in the latter part of the day, more especially in 
summer time. The winter season is by some preferred to 
the summer, but the climate of San Francisco and its 
immediate neighbourhood is not equal to that of California 
generally. This is doubtless owing to the proximity of the 
former to the ocean. 

Sunday in this city has a deddedly foreign tinge, although 
tiiere is a large church-going public. When the writer was 
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&8t there, mock ** bnU-fights** and balloon asceuBiona usually 
took place on the Sabbath ; brass bauds paraded the streetfl* 
and it was a &Tonrite day for ezctunons of every kind. 
Some of this has been a little modified : indeed, if yon took 
the nomber of churches and chapels. Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregational, Unitarian, and Roman Catholic, 
San Francisco might be considered a very pious place indeed. 
The Roman Catholics, considered as one sect, predominate : 
the Jews are very strong ; one of their synagogues is a pro- 
minent building in the city. 

The demand in San Francisco is for liberal clergymen <^ 
high culture, and it is indispensable that they shall have 
good powers of oratory. Judging from what I have seen, 
sect is of little consequence, and, in point of fact, you will 
meet Roman Catliolics at the houses of Uethodists, and 
vice versd, and mingling as the best of friends. Before 
leaving this subject, one point must be mentioned, — the 
very free criticism the preacher gets, both in private circles 
and from tlie press. In an American work, now lying beftve 
me, the writer, alluding to a Key. Dr. , says, he " is mak- 
ing his diiut as pastor of one of the Presbyterian societies, and 
is drawing good houses " I The only objection tliat can fairly 
be made to the preachers of California, and indeed of the whole 
United States, is, that they are rather given to mixing politics 
with their religion, — a very carious tact in a country where 
Church has absolutely no connection with State. 

The site of the " Golden City " was chosen rather for its 
" water front " than for any excellence in iteelf. It is " bailt 
on the sand," and this is ever before and also m your eyes; 
it is one of the dustiest places on the globe, though other- 
wise a dean, bright-IookiDg city. In the suburbs you may 
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Bee an eoclosed, but nnoccupied " lot," with the sand drifted 
Dp to the top bars of the fence ; and although the principal 
streets are well coTered in with stone, wood-blockB, and 
aBphalto, yet whenever they are taken up for repairs you 
see the true foundation of the city. The main business 
streets are level, but the side streets and suburbs ran up 
the hills, at angles often of thirty degrees, and it is even 
troublesome to keep your footing on the wooden pave- 
ments or "side walks." The houses seem, in places, to be 
holding on with difBculty, as though a storm or earthquake 
might shake them down in a general heap to the bottom. 
Now-a-days, when the streets are being " graded," it frequently 
happens that the older dwellings are left perched up in the 
air on a rocky bluff fifty or a hundred feet above the road- 
way, and their owners, who formerly walked from it direct 
to their front doors, now have to climb a series of zigzag 
steps to reach them. 

This exercise has a beneficial effect on San Franciscan 
legs, and no where are children's calves better developed I 
As the ladies of " Fr'isco " do not pat holland tronseis on the 
legs of their pianos and dining-room tables — as it is said 
their more prudish sisters in the 'New England States are 
in the habit of doing — this allusion may be permitted. San 
Francisco would be an excellent place for a Pacific Alpine 
Clnb to train in. 

A propos of earthquakes, San Francisco has had many a 
fright from feeble shocks, which have cracked walls and 
brought down chimneys, but have hitherto dome little 
dam^;e. But just as these latter sheets are going to press, 
the telegraph informs us of the occorrence (on Oct 2lBt) of 
an earthquake in California, of a more Berions nature. I 
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hope, and believe, that the dama^ stated to have been done 
to property in San Francisco, will prove to have been ex- 
aggerated, and that the oncertain allusions to loss of life^ 
will turn ont to have no foundation in fitot The recent 
terrilde ecirthqiiakes in Fern, &c, will be &esh in the minds 
of every reader. The force of the subterranean disturbances, 
on the West coast of the American continent, appears to 
jliminiah as it procoeds northwards, thongb more or less 
alarming shocks are common, in point of fact, all over the 
FadGc, North and South. The writer has experienced such 
in California, Yancoover Island, and Russian America.* A 
theory was started recently in San Francisco, that these were 
simply the result of thunder-clouds roiling over the land! 
but few could be induced to see them in that lightf 

• It is well known that sbockH hftve been felt almost simitUantouil^ ia 
Califomia, Oregon, British Columbia, and the Sandwich lalande. In 1865, 
whea t»ie of the worst earthqoates which hsTe &igbt«ned San Frandaco 
occurred — one of the two peaks of Mount Baker (a very fine yolcauic 
mountain in Waahinghin Territory, seen from most parts of the Quif of 
Qeorgia, &o.) fell iu porliallf. Smoke and vapour rise from this monntaio, 
but there ia, I believe, no record of lava or ashes i&iuing from it. Mr. E. T. 
Coleman of Vicloria, V. I., a worthy pionee* of the Alpine Club of London, 
of which he is an onginat member, has twice essayed the ascent of Mount 
Baker, and although he has not yet reached its summit, I have no doubt he 
means to do it. The difficulties he encountered — dense forests, mountun 
torrents, and a lack of guides— are a lair sample of those wbioh will beset 
all travelleis in these half-developed countries. There will be almost as 
maoh trouble to reach the base of a mountain ss its summit. 

t A recent New York paper publiahea the following telegram from 
California: — "On the 15th August (IBSB), a nngular tidsl phenomenon 
oocnrced off Son Pedro, Southern California. A eeriea of wavea cooimenced 
flowing upon the coast, causing the tide to rise sixty-three or dity-four feet 
above the ordinary high-water mark, which was followed by the falling of 
the tide an equal distanoe below the usual low-water mark. The rise and 
bll occurred regularly every half-hour for several hours, creating ooa- 
•iderable alarm among the inhabitants abng the coast in that vidnity." 
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All well-aituflted property in tbis city is held at a very high 
Talae, and the expense of housekeeping induces thousandB 
of well-to-do people to live in the hotels, which are certainly 
equal to those of any country. But, notwithstanding this, 
the sahurhs are fall of cottages, villas, and mansions of a 
superior class, often surrounded by very handsome grounds. 
As the streets improve, the older board-and-shingle " frame 
buildings" are moved to the outskirts on rollers, and often 
on large, wide, low carts, with small wheels, drawn by fifteen 
or twenty horses. Sometimes the family continues to occupy 
it as usual, and yon see the smoke issuing from the " stove 
pipe," or chimney, as it travels throogh the streets. The 
furniture and carpets remain "as they were," and are carried 
bodily with the house. A travelling hawker's caravan creates 
more notice here in England than tbis " house moving " does 
in San Francisco ; it is a common occurrence in all Western 
and Pacific towns. A house is often deposited at the comer, 
or in the middle of a street, for the night. 

The "fire-men" of San Francisco were long one of its 
most interesting and worthy features, and their brightly 
painted, brass and silver mounted, steam and other fire- 
engines and apparatus, rivalled the best tbut were to be 
seen in other American cities. The earlier buildings were 
all of wood, and even now in the suburbs are commonly 
of the same material Fires of a terrible nature have 
devastated the city ; it was, in its young days, three times 
almost destroyed. 

It is obvious, that the " Fire Companies " were then, in- 
stitutions of no common value; they numbered, in their 
palmy days, three parts of the best citizens of the place — 
all volunteers. There were "crack" companies too, to which 
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it was an honour to belong, whilst the " Chief Engineer " of 
the city was a very distinguished individual. But as San 
Francisco increased in size, these rather deteriorated in 
quality, and the "rowdy" element became rampant. In 
consequence, it was not uncommon for several rival fire 
companies to meet agd fight at the comer of a street, 
or before the fire, sometimes using revolvers and knives, 
while the conflagration itself remained unchecked, and it 
became obvious that some other arrangement must be 
made. There is now a regularly organized, and paid Fire 
Department, which works in a satisfactory manner. It is 
an occurrence of every week, and frequently of every day, 
to hear the fire-bells tolling suddenly. The quarter of 
the town in which the fire exists ' is indicated by the 
number of the strokes. 

One of the prominent " Institutions " of C^fomia, as of 
the whole coast, and in a lesser degree of the whole United 
States, is certainly the famous Wells Fargo'a Express. An 
American writer before quoted,' says truly, "a billiard- 
saloon, a restaurant, and a WeUs Fargo'a ofGce, are the 
first three elements of a Pacific Coast mining town." They 
forward goods everywhere, convey nearly all the "treasure" 
in gold or silver; do a general banking buBinesB, and are 
infinitely more trusted by the public with the trauBmission 
of mail matter than the Grovemment Post Office. This 
great firm, or corporation, has first to buy the Government 
stamp, and then add their own to the envelope they sell 
you. In 1864, they purchased this way 2,500,000 of three- 



' Bowles, 'Across the Continent.' 
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cent Btamps," and 125,000 of higher valae. The quantity 
has now doubtless considerably increased. Their messengers, 
armed and wide awake, ride through the outlying unsettled, 
and more or leas lawless, districts, and are met on every 
steamer of the coast 

From this rough sketch, it will be seen that the Pacific 
Coast is not behind the times, and that all the elements 
of life, energy, and civilization are represented. An early 
writer on California told us that " San Francisco exhibited 
an immense amount of vitality compressed into a small 
compass," and that " people lived more there in a week than 
they would in a year in most places." This is still true. 
It is a thoroughly "live" place. But it has still better 
features. Nowhere will yoa find a mass of more reliant, 
hopeful, kind-hearted, and generoos men than on this coast : 
nearly all of whom have at some time "gone through the 
mill," and have come out strengthened by the process; 
and the wnter, remembering the pleasant days spent among 
them, would conclude this chapter by saying, from the depth 
of his heart, and in their own langnage, " Long may they 



* The three-cent postage-stamp of the United Utatea is equal to the 
penny stomp of Ore»t Britain. Affixed to a letter it will frank it from ouc 
extreme of the coontcy to the other — from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Wo are justly proud of our cheap postage, but v/e have hardly attained 
that d^ree of cheapness— 3000 miles for three cents I At the present 
time, too, thai charge is hardly in advance of our own ; three centa— paper 
— is little more than an English penny. But there is one terrible draw- 
back i excepting in Qm large Atlantic cities, letters are nut delirered, 
but hare to be called for. Every business man has hia private pigeon-hole 
box at the Poat Office, in which his letters arc deposited. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CALIPORKIA AB A FIELD FOB EMIGRATION. 

Early American opinions of the conntry — California ateatnera — Tho 
public Unda — Extent — Price — Labour — Wagoa — The wine inter- 
Mto — Table of temperatares — Vineyards, &o. — ClasBee suitable for 
immigranta — Elducation — Schoob — School ma'ams — Investmenta. 

That California is a desirable country wherein to dwell, no 
one who has visited it will be disposed to doubt ; yet for a 
long period, even in America ittelf, it was looked upon as of 
dubious value. A writer in one of the leading San Francisco 
newspapers, 'The Alta California,' speaking of his own 
countrymen last year, said, "The greatest' nnmber of those 
who returned East (i. e. to the Atlantic States), from 1849 to 
1855, reported the Stat« as, in the main, a barren desert, 
deluged with rain in winter, parched np with heat in summer 
and autumn, and wholly unfitted by nature for the uses of 
the fanner. At that early day, such opinions were common, 
and hardly to be wondered at, for the fanning capabilities of 
the State had scarcely been tested. Onr first peaches came 
into the market in 1854, and the man at that time, who 
would have ventured the prediction that this State might 
excel any State west of the Alleghanies in fruits, and any 
country on the continent in grapes, would have been rat«d a 
fool : for, four years later, we still imported the great bulk 
of flour, meal, bacon, butter, lard, beans, &c., from the 
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States * or from ChilL Not that it would not have been pro- 
fitable to produce these articles here, but because the vast 
majority of the people did Dot believe in the capacity of the 
country to produce them. Mankind are Blow to surrender 
the prejadices and habits of early life ; and if heaven itself 
were offered to an Esquimaox, clad in the waving verdure 
and flowery vestments which charmed the eye of Dante as he 
gazed upon it from tlie banks of Lethe, he wonld probably 
esteem it a wretched country without the regular complement 
of darkness, icebergs, and walrus-fat. The total absence of 
rain from May to November, and the want of his regalar 
treat to thunder and lightning every two- or three days, were 
things altogether strange to the Western farmer, whose com 
and hemp, and vegetables, he thoaght could not possibly 
mature without them. 
"And BO it came to pass that California had more de- 



* Tha "States" aod the "East" are terms which signify aimpl; — nhen 
usod bj CalifomiatiB — the AtlantJc States of America, CaUfomia is as 
mncb a State as any other, hut, as large parta of its populatioo are from 
New York and the Nen England Stales, they look to tliem as their old 
hoioe, — and proudly call them " The States." 

There are a large aniober, also, of Western frontier men in the country, 
whose lives have been spent like that of John Brown — in " marching on." 
Bom, say in Missouri, they commenced life by taking up land — clearing 
tmd improving it for a year or two — and then selling it; they then moved 
on to a fresher and wilder locality, repeating the process over and over 
again, till tbey reached the " Farthest Wert " in California. But civiliza- 
tion has no channs for them, and some of them having perhaps seen more 
of it in a treek in San Franciaco than in their whole lives before — and 
become much disgnsted thereby — have started back on the ref urn journey 
across the continenti But snch men as these will make a howling wilder- 
ness smile. They are the tme pioneers of civiliEatioo, tboi^h tbey fly 
before ft, as does the wild Indian before them. 
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tractorH than eulo^sts for the firet ten yean after the 
discovery of gold. She was regarded as a very good gold- 
mine — nothing better;" and that view of the case did not 
assist in settling the coontry. 

But now things are changed. When I left California last 
November (1867), there were three distinct lines of steamers 
for New York : the Mail and Opposition boat^ {via Panama) 
and the old Opposition (vid Nicaragua). In addition, there 
was the regular stage-line across the continent, and every one 
was looking forward to the completion of the Pacific Railroad. 
Yet, with all these facilities for travel, the united population 
of the States of California, Or^on, and Nevada, with the 
Territory of Washington, does not yet number a million 
souls. That number — one-third of the popalation of London 
— is diffused over territories larger than those inhabited by 
the whole Glennan fomily of sixty millions! 

The expense* of reaching California is, of course, one great 
hindrance to a rapid increase of its population. The steam 
vessels on " both sides " of the Isthmus of Panama are of a 
very superior class, and usually charge accordingly. It has 
been proposed to employ a supplementary service of screw- 
steamers for emigrants and freight. Shoold this be done, 



* This varies conuderably. I have known the price of piissage from 
San Francisco to New York raoga from 75 dollars (say 151. lOi.) to 300 
dollaiE (61{. 10s.) for firet cabin accommodation. Owing to ezccsdve com- 
petition, a Bleeiage passage has been as low as 86 dollars (71. St. Gd.), and 
at that rate was a loss to the Company. The transit across the Islhmns (tf 
Panama ia always included in the charges. When the Pacific railroad is 
completed, the steamer fares will probably be much reduced. These boats 
have, on occasions, carried 2000 passengers, and very frequently 1000 
or 1500. 
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and tlie Paoama Railroad Company reduce its exorbitant 
fare — twenty-five dollars (£5), for a distance of forty-seven 
miles ! — which they charge every passenger, of whatever 
class — California may get the laboar she bo much needs. 

Last autumn, a number of Southerners, disgusted with 
politics, disgusted with negro supremacy in places where they 
themselves had reigned, wrote to the mayor of San Francisco, 
for information about the country ; and, as the answers 
returned were printed in the CaUfomian papers, I propose to 
clip from them a few items of general interest. The first 
query was this, — " Are the public lands entirely absorbed ?" 
and the answer (returned by the Immigration Society, to 
whom it was referred) was as follows : — 

" No. There are millions upon millions of acres yet in the 
keeping of the Federal Govenunent ofBcers, which can be 
had for one dollar an acre in gold. Only in the neighbour- 
hood of the great thoroughfares, the navigable rivers, the 
fragments of railways yet constructed, the mining camps and 
the like, has ever the Government Surveyor yet erected his 
theodolite. There are plenty of good spots where small 
colonies of immigrants may squat and await for years the 
coming of the Federal Government Surveyor ; and when he 
shall come, the dollar an acre demanded by the Government 
will have, long before, been realized out of the land. 

" In the San Joaquin Valley, sixty miles back from Stock- 
ton (a town of about 5000 inhabitants and one night's journey 
by steamer from San Francisco), plenty of land can be got 
for one dollar in gold per acre, from the Government oflBce 
in Stockton. This valley is about 100 miles long, by a width 
varying from ten to thirty miles, through which streams, 
navigable for flat boats, flow down to the Sacramento Biver. 
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The soil is deep and rich, and the bottoms near the water 
are exceedingly fertile, and able to support aboDdanca of 
kioe. This valley would absorb 100,000 settlers," 

The Sacrameoto Valley also — especially in its upper por- 
tions near the Boarce of the river — is a very promiaing field 
for the new comer, while — 

" In the counties sooth of San Francisco — Monterey, for 
instance, two days' journey by stage from San Francisco — 
laige tracts of the richest land, owned by easy-going people 
of Spanish descent, can be purchased or rented upon very 
advantageoiis terms: purchased for a dollar or two an acre, 
or rented on shares for one-fourth of the annual produce 
of the land. The chief and greatest cost is the expense of 
fencing. 

"In many places the old Spanish settlers own tracts of 
thirty to fifty thousand acres, nnfenced and undivided, over 
which numberless flocks of sheep and cattle roam, and breed, 
and die, without control or much care from the proprietors, 
who live in rude ease and almost secluded from the outside 
world. Their slumbers will soon be broken by the hum of 
busy immigrants, who will come crowding by sea and land 
into their fruitful territories. Farther south, towards Loa 
Angeles, the best lands can be purchased from those old- 
fashioned settlers for a dollar an acre, or even less. There 
is very little timber to be cleared &om any of these lands. 

"To go upon those lands, several families should form 
themselves into vill^;e8, or companies, and go out together 
on the land and help each other. This cooperative system 
is sure to make the immigrants happy and prosperous." 

The second promiuent question related to the demand for 
labour, anil the reply was so truthful, and at the same time 
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80 properly guarded from exaggeration, that 1 print it as 
it stands : — 

" We are full of the great idea of invitiiig an eztenaive 
immigratioD from Europe, and from the Southern and 
' Eastern States, to the Pacific slope, bnt we shadder at the 
thought of misleading any one. It is almost nnnecesaary to 
repeat that we hare room and work for millions of people 
in our fields and mines, but the great trouble is to support 
people while they are finding the work suited to their 
strength, their habits, and their experience. The idea that 
fills the minds of many persons in making towards California 
is, that they shall go a gold-huDting in the miaes, make 
Incky hits, and return at some distant day to their old homes 
in Europe or the AUautic States to enjoy their good fortune. 
This idea has been the unseen rock that has wrecked many 
an immigrant to this golden land. None should come to 
the Califomian minet but miners.' 

" On the first discovery of gold in California, and for several 
years afterwards, every kind of labourer went to the mines, 
and many of them did very well ; but of late years the 
Chinese have got in and have swarmed over the 'placer' 
or stream mines, and, as they work in well-organised com- 
panies, and live upon little, they are able to scrape a living 
&om the oftrwashed sands in the older washing-grounds of 
the earlier miners. The principal mining now carried on 
in California is quartz mining, which is as like coal or iron 
mining as possible — penetrating the bowels of the earth 



* A lai^^e number of Welsh and Comiah minen have — from the earliest 
■lays nf Caliibrnian history — settled in the country, and ore mach estcenked 
u practical men. 
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Beveral hundred feet — men working in gangs, in ' watches * 
of eight hours each shift, so that the work never stopa, night 
or day. For this kind of work miners get four dollars s day. 
Their board and lodging in the neighbourhood of those quartz 
mines comes high, about eight or ten dollars a week, as a 
general rule ; two and s half days' wages is required to pay 
for a miner's board and lodging for a week, A great deal of 
the work on the Pacific Railroad on our side of the Bocky 
Mountains is performed by Chinamen, under white overseers. 
They get about a dollar a day for their labour. White men 
could get such wages with board, but they won't work for it. 
A dollar a day is the lowest notch which the strong man's 
labour has touched in any part of California. Common 
labour, according to skill, ranges up to one and a half and 
two dollars a day. W© are not now talking of skilled me- 
chanical labour, such as carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
smiths, machinists, foundry-men, tailors, shoemakers, and the 
like. The' labour of such men brings three to five dollars 
a day in all ihe cities and in all the towns of the Pacific 
Coast. As to clerks and light porters,* and those who are 
always waiting for an easy berth or something to ' turn np,* 
there is little encouragement for them. The cities are full 
of them. This kind of helpless people are the production of 
an erroneous system of education, which has weaned the 
boy from labour, and left the man a helpless, pitiable 
mendicant. 
" You are, doubtless, impatient to leam, then, what sort of 



* "Light porter"iB a term often nsed in California, to designate oat 
who prolere an easy, half-lazy employment to more iiiauly puretiils. It ij 
not f^Dorally ummI in a very flattering sense. 
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people are likely to do well here, and we aoawer, any sort 
who are thoroughly determined to work — ^men and women, 
young and old. 

" The lowest wages for labour amongst ue is about twice the 
wages of New York, and four times the wages obtained in 
Great Britain, Ireland, or Germany. The price of wheaten 
flour is about one-half what it is in Liverpool or New York — 
eight dollars a barrel of 196 ponnds just now. Tea, sugar, 
and coffee about the same as in England or New York. 
Clothing and house-rent about double the English rates, and 
about the same as in New York All the foregoing rates are 
in gold. 

" The total produce of our gold and silver mines may be set 
at fifty to sixty millions of dollars a year. Our farming and 
general agricultnral producto will very soon, if they do not 
now, foot up to fifty million dollars' worth a year. The 
value of the wheat and fiour shipped from California since 
last harrest comes up to nine million dollars; and as iast as 
good ships come into the harbour they are engaged to take 
out wheat and flour, wool, hides, &c. The general demand 
for all sorts of mechanics in this city, and throughout the 
State, was never better. The wages, as we have said, range : 
for Chinamen, one dollar a day; common labourers, two 
dollars a day ; skilled mechanics, three to four dollars a day ; 
some of superior skill, five dollars a day ; female servants, 
fifteen to twenty-flve dollars a month, and board; farm 
laboorers, thirty dollars a month, and board."* 



* For precise and reliable information on tbe country, the retulcr ie 
referred to Hittell's 'Besourcea of California,' and Croniae'e 'Natural 
Wealth of California.' These works, the latter of which is a very recent 
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The wine interests, destined to become one of the most 
profitable porauits, are at the present time beBet by serions 
obstacles, £rom the high price of labour, materials, and 
especially of casks ; bat the climate, soil, and enterprise are 
there, and success ib certain. 

There are considerable variatioos between the mean tem- 
peratares of places in the conntry (and this, of course, affects 
the variety of grape most in vogue in each locality) ; a table 
of such temperatures is here given * (extracted from a recent 
number of ' The Alta California,' and including some Euro- 



producttOD, an both published in San Francisoo, but can be obtained ii 
London. 
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pean districts for comparison). The figures repreeent the 
meoQ monthly heat in degrees of Fahrenheit (without frac- 
tions). 

This tahle incliidea places which repreeent the farthest 
extremes of the State. The observations on Sonoma tern- 
penitares were taken by my friend Major Snyder, who has 
one of the most highly-cultivated vineyards in the country. 
There, and at the vineyard of a second friend, Mr. Craig, 
where I have passed many pleasant days, and at others in 
the same beautiful valley, I have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the culture of ^e grape under fovootable circum- 
stances. Mr. Ciaig, besides capital white and red wiues, 
has succeeded in making some of the best grape brandy in 
tho State ; while Major Snyder's wines, some of them four 
and five years old, closely resembled hi^ class Burgundy 
and Bbine wines.* It would astonish those who look upon 
California as not yet " ot age " — which, in feet, she hardly is 
— to see the wine-presses of scientific constmction, the wine- 
houses and cellars of Sonoma and Los Angeles. Most of the 
vineyards in Sonoma were in the valley, but the bill-sides 
will sooner or later be atilized ; the vines of all varieties, 
and mainly European, were all dwarfed, staked, and kept 
carefoUy pruned. 

Los Angeles (Pueblo de los Angeles), " the abode of the 
Angels," is also the abode of a laige number of wine growers, 
who, if not angels, are at least jolly fellows 1 It is situated on 
the southern coast, and the comity yields the largest returns 



* Time has worked nouderB. Wilkes, in 1841, " found the wines 
the conntr^ miserable BtafT, which would acatoely be taken for the jui 
of the grape." 
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of wine ; Sonoma standing second, and Santa Clara Comity 
third. It is mnch warmer, as our table shows, than Sonoma, 
and the most delicate and tender grapes ripen there to per- 
fection. The native American grapes (Delaware, Clinton, 
Perkins, Eing,' &a., all hardy varieties) are not mach prized 
in California, but in one or two counties the Catawba is 
a great favourite. The U nacatelle, Isabella, and Alission 
grapes are the commonest varieties grown in lai^ qoautities. 
The grape vines when five years old yield plenteonaly. I 
have before me a story of a vine of the Isabella variety, 
which, in its fourth year, bore 1500 bunches, weighing 
420 lbs. The " wonderful gooseberry " of periodical recnr- 
rcnce must evidently hide ita diminished head, or bnrst with 
rage I " 

Hops and tobacco are now raised in fair quantities, while 
experiments have been made in the calture of cotton, and 
the rearing of silkworms. 

As I have before stated, immigrants are mach desired 
in California, and the question naturally arises which classes 
of our population might most profitably venture there. 
First and foremost stands die farmer. Farming in England 
— though not quite so unprofitable as some gmmblera would 
have ns believe — is, to the small tenant at least, no very 

* Hittell tells OS, in his ' Ltasources of Califoniis,' that in 1765, — 
" SeHora DomiDguez, a native of Mexico, and a resident of Santa Barbars 
County, rode from Monterey to her home, and, before starting, she [HCked 
up a grape-cutting for a switch. When she had ridden twenty miles, sbe 
saw that her snritch was budding; she took care of it, and after gettJn; 
to her house at Montecito, planted it in the garden. The vine grew, and 
DOW its trunk is 16 inches in diameter, and its branches are supported bj 
an arbour 114 feet long and 78 feet wide. Its annual yield of grapes is 
three or four tons." 
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paying pursuit. Our small farmers, if possessed of a little 
capital to start with, would soon rise to competence in 
California. Next comes tbe man with a definite profession, 
business, or trade ; especially the skilled mechanic, who is 
safe anywhere on the Pacific coasts, and specially so in 
California, or Oregon ; and, lastly, the labourer, and female 
servant, who are perfectly sure of remunerative employ- 
ment. Young men brought up in idleness, men of no definite 
profession or bnsiness, petty clerks, counter-jumpers, and 
the devotees of " genteel " callings, had better stay where 
they are. California is no home for them, unless they mean 
to mend their ways. The market even there is over-etcxAed 
with such persons. 

Although California was a loyal State dnring the late 
civil war in America, there is much liberality of sentiment 
there, and politics do not mn as high as in the Atlantic 
States. The Englishman * will find numbers of his country- 
men, and there is no reason why he should not venture there. 
If he goes, he will assuredly never reproach the writer for bis 
recommendation. 

In the matter of education — one of so much importance to 
the man who brings a fiimily with tum — California is by no 



* With regard to the wine manuracture and tbe culture of the vine, it 
ig obvioufl that foreignera from the wine districts of the Contineiit — from 
gmall proprietors to peasants — wouM each and all be spcciallj welcomed, 
and conld very readily fiod remnneratire employment lu the vioeynrds of 
California, and, sooner or later, become proprietors themselves. If they 
go widi A reasonable amount of capital, they can become such at odc«. 
Already there are many intelligent Germans, Frenchmen, and Eungariami, 
but the labour employed is mainly Chinese. Men capnble of superintend- 
ing vineyards are much desired. 
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means behind the rest of the country, and the United States 
may ^rl; boaat of her school system. Id addition to any 
number of private schools and coHeges, the public free-schools 
are of the most efficient kind, and in them the children of 
well-to-do citizens — as well as those of a lower grade — are 
&eqaentl^ te be found, side by side. The Lincoln school-hoose 
in San Fianciaco, which accommodates 1000 scholars, is a build- 
ing which would attract notice anywhere, and 9000 children 
attend the public schools of that city. They are instrncted by 
a corps of 180 teachers, male and female, the larger part of 
whom haJl from Boston, the centre — in the United States — 
of culture, refinement, and education. To the other features of 
their school system is added that of furnishing a tolerably 
well paid employment to a large nmnber of young women. 
The "school ma'ams" — as they are popularly known — are 
usually certificated, highly educated yomig ladies, who in 
the cities teach the younger children, but in the country 
sometimes take complete charge of a school, and often prove 
more succeesfnl than the rougher sex. But it ia hard work, 
as the jaded, fagged-ont looks of some of these ladies prove ; 
and I always rejoiced when I heard of the tranafonnatiou of a 
" school ma'am " to wife,-— not a very oncommon proceeding t 
In justice te California, it should be stated that these well- 
informed, sensible — occasionally a little "bine" — but often 
very attractive young ladies are at a premium. I have no 
doubt that such would be equally so here in England if we 
had a similar system, and that the " girl of ^e period " 
— if she is indeed a fact — would be completely cut out. 

With r^ard to the investment of capital in Son Francisco, 
the central portions of the city are now extremely Talnabl<^. 
Still any new comer can readily acquire a "lot" in the 
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enbiube. Many bailding and land associations — like those of 
our own conntry — exist. The uaual price of an ordinary 
plot of land for building purpoeee (in the oatskirta of the 
city) is from two to three hundred dollars (about £40 to 
£60).* 

The water frontage of San Francisco does not exceed niso 
miles in length, and is, of course, very valuable, and likely to 
become infinitely more so. San Franciscans who believe 
that their city will — as the best port of the coast, and the 
virtual centre of commerce and manu&ctnree — ^rival New 
York, wish that the water fitiut were larger. Bad, however, 
as is the site in some respects, there is no better on the Bay, 
and therefore the growth of the city must undoubtedly follow 
its present coarse, and those who can afford to invest in 
outside property, and wait ten or fifteen yean^ will most 
assuredly reap a rich reward. One of the finest sites in San 
Francisco was purchased, in the early days, by a sailor who 
left the coast for years, and who turned up one fine day, to 
find himself — much to his own surprise — a wealthy man. 
The sand-heap he is said to have bought in a drunken frolic, 
and which next morning, he probably thought was a worth- 
less bargain, is now in the very heart of the city, covered 
with handsome buildings, enclosing a public " Plaza " with 
shrubbery, &c. The value of property in New York has 
constantly douUed and re-doubled during the last thirty 



* No reapeclable man will find aaj ditBcnUy in getting a hooae pnt up 
for him b; the Sodeties abore mentioned, to be paid for l^ monthlj instal- 
menta, little ezoeeding the ordinary rent of a •imilar dwelling. General 
ospenaea are nther high in San Frandsco, and the lenta of ordinary 
cottages or villas in the enbuilw will average twice tbooe of each bttildinga 
in the onlaUris of London. 
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years, and in spite of all unbelievers — and there are croakers 
even in California — that of San Francisco will do the same. 

The timid and donbting in snch matters may advui- 
tageoosly read the following New York anecdote, which I 
recently clipped from an American paper : — 

" A lot on Broadway, 25 by 100 (feet), and well up town, had 
been sold for one hundred thousand dollars. Several prudent, 
well-to-do citizens, were discossiag the porchase, and, of course, 
were certain that the price was greatly above the valae, and 
that the purchaser and his money had parted company for 
ever. An elderly gentleman, sitting by, waited nntil all had 
expressed their opinions, and then quietly said : " I have 
known that lot ever since it was farming land. When first 
sold as a lot it brought three hundred dollars. As the city 
grew it changed hands many times, and brought two thousand, 
ten thousand, thirty thousand, sixty thousand, and now one 
hundred thoosand dollars, and every time the buyer has been 
called a fool I " 

I trust that these pages will have proved that California, 
and the Pacific coast generally, afford a wide and a fresh 
field to the scientific man, the uiist, and traveller, as well as 
to the capitalist, the agricaltnrist, and the emigrant. When 
London is within sixteen days, and New York within a week's 
travel of San Francisco — as they will be on the completion 
of the Pacific Eailroad — we may reasonably hope to see the 
coast become as well known as it certainly deserves to be.* 

• Bayard Taylor states, in hU recent work on 'Colorado,' that the 
Pacifio milroad track is being in some places extended at the rate of a mile 
and a half a day. " Recently ,' saya ho, " Tun mUet and teventeen-hmuirtd 
/eel were laid in a ungle day— the greateat feat of the kind in the history 
of railroad bnildtng I " 
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APPENDIX. 

-THE PROPOSED OVERLAND KODTE PROM THE 
ATLANTIC TO THE FACIPIO, THROUGH BRITISH 
TEEEITORr. 



Ub. WASDUiaTON's Hcbeme for a railway and eteamboat rcmte 
from Canada to Britiah Colnmbia, recently laid before the Royal 
Geographical Society, '&a., has attracted some^notlce from the 
press. I do not, of course, propose to go into details ; suffice it 
tu say that by following the chain of the great Canadian lakes, 
the course of the Saskatchewan River for a distance of 1249 
miles, and Fraser Biver, in British Colnmbia^ for 260 or 280 
miles — Mr. Waddington would take us 2400 milee, by water, 
out of the 3490 from Montreal to the head of Bute Inlet (British 
Columbia). By this route the fertile settlement of Red River, 
now detached and isolated, would be connected with civilization 
and the outer world. 

The project haa been branded as premature, and, judging by 
our standard at home, it is sa The oonstmction of a railway 
here always presupposes a string of cities, towns or villages. 
In America it has been often otherwise : the railway has been 
the forerunner of population. Here the country makes the rail- 
way; there frequently the railway makes the country. The 
Illinois Central Railroad, and many otheis in the United States, 
furnish examples. The State through which the line paases 
concedes to the railway company large tracts of land at in- 
tervals on either side of the route, and the first dividends are 
paid out of the sale of that very land, itself much increased in 
value by the construction of the iron road. Land only worth a 
nominal price, which could be obtained previously for a dollar 
an acre, suddeiily rises to ten or twenty dollats an acre, or much 
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more. Eligible spots are selected for town-siteB, and a popnla- 
tion rapidly springs up along the line. Snoh roads are often 
roughly, too roughly, made : a single pair of rails is all that is 
deemed neoeasary: no expenses^ are incurred with r^ard to 
elaborate, or even commodious, stations and termini. But, as 
the district improTee, the railway is euro, for its own interests, 
to follow Bait 

Taking into consideration that the proposed line would connect 
Canada with British Columbia and the North Pacific — would 
pass through the prosperous and fast-improving Bed River and 
Saskatchewan districts — su<^ a project has points iu its favour 
under any oircumstanoee, and has more, in the first instanoe, to 
recommend it than many a similar line in the United States. 

In the disoossion which followed the reading of Mr. Wad- 
diDgton's paper at the Boyal Geographical Society's meeting, 
Dr. Bae pointed out the shallowness of the Saskatchewan Biver. 
It would ill become me to criticise the statements of a tra- 
veller who has seen as much, or probably a great deal more, of 
northernmost America than any other man. Nevertheless, no 
one who is familiar with American rirer-ateamers would lay 
much stress on this point. I have seen fiat-bottomed, stem- 
wheel steamers built to draw no more than a fuot or fifteen 
inches of water. On the Upper Missouri, on the Columbia and 
Fraser rivers, such steamers are oommon. I well remember, in 
British Columbia, passing through a " slough," as it was called, 
at which the passengers were asked to walk from one side of the 
boat to the other to assist it in wriggling throngh, and where a 
part of the crew and passengers got out into the water to help 
it on, much as we did with our rafts on the rivers of Vancouver 
Island. There arc creeks in California where something similar 
happens, and where, if you are on the bank, a little way from 
the stream, the steamer appears to be travelling on land. (On 
this point, see an engraving and descriptive letterpress in 
Hutching's ' Soeney, tlcc, in California.') 

In a paper read before the Boyal Geographioul Society, Nov. 
25tb, 1667, John Collinsoa, Esq., C.E., •&c., mentioned, incident- 
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ally, steamers drawing, when laden, no more thou ten inches of 

With regard to rapids — often a worse obstacle than any other 
on the rivers of the northern continent of America— it may yet 
safely be stated, that nearly all or any of them are amenable 
b) the influence of a little engineering skilL They owe their 
existence, of coarse, to either sunken rocks, aocnmulations of 
drift- wood, or sand-bars. A few hundred pounds of powder have 
often turned a brawling dangerous rapid into a comparatively 
quiet part of the stream. But here, again, the American- built 
steamers, of good power, often get over rapids which seem almost 
impassable. It is not many years ago that it was pronoanced 
impossible to reach Fort Yale, Fraser Itiver, on aoooimt of 
rapids (at Emory's Bar), and, in conseqneace, Fort Hope was, for 
a long time, the head of the navigation. This rapid is now passed 
many times a week, in both directions. A few rocks, &o., were 
removed at a low stage of the water, and flat^bottomed steamen 
uf greater power were constructed for the route. In common 
with most visitors to British Columbia, I have passed over that 
part of Fraser Hiver, have seen the steamer stick for half an 
hour tt^iher, wriggle from side to side of the stream, the while 
all her timbers quivered, and every available pound of steam 
was "got up." But art triumphed over nature — at the risk, 
perhaps, of blowing as all to destruction — and we " made the 
riEQa" The exoitement of the thing was worth half the 
money ! 

To Mr. Waddington belongs the credit of drawing attention 
to a comparatively easy route across the continent, and, although 
the Pacific railroad will be built and finished while this project 
is being discussed, there is no reason why we should suppose 
that one railway between the Atlantic and the Pacific would 
suffice for all that vast country. Moat of us will, probably, 
live to hear of more than one such line in the Unitod gtatcti ; 
and Canada, .backed by England, ought at once to bo up and 
moving in the sumo direction. 
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H— THE W.U. TELEGRAPH SCHEME. 
(RUSSIAN EXTENSION.) 



Gbut doubts were at timefl thrown on the pntotioabilit^ of this 
project, and it has for the present, at leasts been oranpletel; 
BQperseded by the BUCoesB of the Atlantic Cable; The work 
proposed was Tirtnally the same — to unite the old and new 
worlds. The line, as proposed, was to extend the already 
oonstrnoted line in British Columbia, northwards through 
Russian Amerioa, across Bering Strait, and then proceed sonth- 
wards through Eastern Siberia, till a junction should be made 
with the Russian lines already built to the Amoor. New York 
being in constant communication with San Francisco, and San 
FranoisQO with British Columbia, the ooonexions would have 



I propose to notice some of the ol^eotions which have been at 
Tarious times raised, but many of which entirely disappeared 
when our explorers had examined the country. 

1st " The difficulty of keeping up a line mnning through a 
more or less Arctic, thinly populated, and barren country." 

Already, in the United States, some of the principal and pay- 
ing lines mn through country of doubtful value and thinly 
populated. The Russians, moreover, have a great line which 
enables them to oommunicate from St. Fetersbui^h to Irkutsk 
and the Amoor; and our proposed line hardly ran through 
wilder or more barren countries than those just mentioned. 
The W. U. line was to have followed, more or less closely, the 
courses of great rivers in many places : henoe our explorations 
on the Fraeer, on the Yukon, on the Anadyr. Such rivers 
furnish means of rapid transit in sommer (by canoe), and 
almost equally rapid transit in winter (by sledging). Stations 
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were to be ereotod ftt modemte iBtervak along the ooiuBe of 
the line, and there was infinitely leas to fear from Indian or 
other native depredationa in Alaska and Eastern Siberia, than 
on telegraph routes which are already open in the United 
States. Fnrthennore, it has been found, that in lines pas ain g 
through an alpine district, notably in those crossing the Sierra 
Nevada Bange (California, Nevada, &0.), the poles, once firmly 
planted, remained in better order than those oroBsiog oonntries 
enjoying a warmer climate. 

2nd. With r^ard to the cable aoroaa Bering Strait, it was 
ni^ed that ioebei^ would infallibly gronnd on it, and ont it 
np. The answer to this ia direct : icebergs, properly so called, 
are never seen in Bering Sea or Strait. The prevailing 
currents set strongly into the Arctio Ooean^not &om it. 
Floating ioe, in deep packs, is, of coorso, abundant in the early 
summer ; and for this reason, Colonel Bulkley, after a detailed 
examination, selected for the cable " landings," the deepest and 
most protected harbours he coold discover. Port Clarence was 
selected for the American side. It has a good entrance, ten 
fathoms of water and a mud bottom. On the Adatic side, 
Pentign Gnlf (or Aboleschef Bay), Seniavine Straits, was 
selected for similar advantages. St. Lawrence and Uechigme 
Bay were oonsidered too exposed. 

A part of the nnmerons soundings, taken by members of our 
expedition, in Bering Sea, have been already recorded on pages 
87, 88. The moderate depth of the whole sea, and its soft bottom, 
seem points in &vonr of the proposed cable crossing. 



A late Victoria (V. I.) newspaper states that the tel^raph 
line already oonstmcted from New Westminster to the town at 
the mouth of Qnesnelle Biver (which was the first section of our 
overland tet^raph), is to be extended to Cariboa Those 
inaccessible mines, which seemed, a few years ago, as isolated 
from civilization as is Spitzbei^n, will then be in direct com- 
munication with San Francisco, New York, and Europe. 
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The real obstacle in the way of oar enterprise, espeoially in 
Britifili Golnmbia and the lai^r part of Alaska, was the ex- 
istence of densely timbered groand, where, in wintry storms, 
or by the processes of natnnd decay, the trees might be expected 
to fall on the telegraph line. To obviate this, it became neces- 
sary to clear a wide "track" on either side of the line — a 
work necessarily of some expense. But no part of the proposed 
line passed through a worse conntry, in that respect, than the 
fiiBt portion already oonstmcted to the month of Qnesnelle; 
and, as it has been since kept in good working order, the 
objection is not a fotal one. 

It has been proposed to extend the same line to Sitka. 
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m— NOTES ON SITKA. ■ 



T.THTAW Hin, Eotsebne, and Sir George Simpson are the only 
authorities on Sitka which we possess. Mr. Robert Brown, 
of Edinburgh, kindly informs me that the flora of Sitka was 
described by Bongard (in the 'M&noires de I'Acadlmie, &o., 
de St. P^tersbourg,' and also in a separate work), but the 
country generally has not been overdone by travellers. 

Until last year (1867), Sitka was an inaocessiblB place, and 
there were no regnlar means of commanication from any point. 
Now all this is changed; steamers, touching at Vancouver 
Island, ply between San Francisco and Sitka, once or twice a 
month. In summer, this trip is likely to be a pleasant one; 
late in the autumn, it may sometimes be very much the re- 
verse. The distance &om San Francisco is (approximately) 
1500 miles. 

Sitka, itself built on an island, has no roads whatever from it, 
and the traveller must, therefore, thread the forests as we did 
on Vancouver Island, charter a oanoe for trips in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or take his own yacht or other vessel. 
At irregular periods, there will, doubtless, be laoilities for com- 
mnnication with the northern coast, the Aleutian Islands, &c 
For these points, however, San Francisco, California, and 
Honoluln, in the Sandwich Islands, are the best starting-points. 
The whalers and traders almost invariably leave those ports for 
the north in the early spring. 
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IV.— PORT CLARENCE. NORTHERN ALASKA. 



Port Clarence and Orantley Harbour (an inner basin), 
wen first explored and named by Captain Beechey in 1827. 
Point Spencer, the extremity of a long spit, whioh shuta it in, 
waa determined by him to be in Lat. 65° 16' 40" N., Long. 
166° 47' 50" W. It voB frequently visited daring the aean^ 
for Sir John FianUin. H.M.S. 'Plover' (Captain Uoore) 
-wintered there in 1851-2, and H.M.S. ' Battlesnake ' (Com- 
mander Trollope) in 1853-4. See the nnmerona 'Blue Books* 
on Arctio Explorations, ieo. 

During the winter of 1 866-7, and following summer. Captain 
Libby, of onr Telegraph Service, with nearly forty men, stopped 
at this inaocessible place. At Orantley Harbour, a good station, 
and other honses (which have been left there), and portions of 
the telegraph line, were built by these men. It was, as before 
stated, the spot intended for the Bering Strait cable " landing " 
on the American aide, and it has been already mentioned as the 
central point at which the nativea of Kotaebne and Norton 
Sounds, and the neighbouring country, meet the Tohuktohia 
from the Siberian coast. Many whalera annually viait thia 
harbour for trading purposes, and I expect to hear of a per- 
manent white settlement being formed there. The experience of 
the earlier Arctic explorers, as of our tel^praph men, ahowa that 
it is a good apot to winter in. Some of our men there, at one 
time very abort of provisiona, lived for montha at an Indian 
village near Cape Prince of Wales. Supjdiea from the refiouroea 
of the country were very uncertain. In 1866-7, the natives in 
the neighboorhood were almost starving, and were at one time 
rednced to boiling down their old boots and fragments of hide, 
in order to sustain life. " Yet," said a oorrespoudent (a member 
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of our expedition), writing from thence, "the party under 
Captain Libby, although without bread or flour for some weeks, 
escaped the ecnrvy entirely. The generally received opinion 
that scarry is graerated &om want of fiour, does not seem 
to be oorreot. At the station (Fort St. Michael's), where plenty 
of flour waa reoeived, and &eely used, they were afBioted with 
this disease ; while at Port Clarenoe, where they were almoat 
entirely dependent upon the reBonroee of the country for some 
weeks, living upon walms and seal meat, without flour or 
bread, no symphan of scarry made its appearance." 

Very severe snow stornis, called "poorgas," swept across the 
open and barren country, at times, daring winter ; but, never- 
theless, our men persevered in what, eventually, proved a thank- 
less task. They were often camped out at temperatures below 
the freezing of mercury. At the station, amoi^; other devices 
for passing the long winter evenings, our men oonoooted a US. 
newspaper, which was entitled ' The Esqnimaax.' This was 
afterwards printed in San Franoisoo, as a memento of the 
expediticRi. 
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v.— INDIAN DIALECTS OF NORTHERN ALASKA, 
(LATE RUSSIAN AMEBICA). 



MALEMUTE VOCABDLARY. 



n the diattet of the Malemutti, Norton Sound, Northern 
Mailea. — Weyhfeb. 



1 - - 






Wo<mga. 


Month 


- -Euiak. 


He - 


. -Oona 


Teeth- 


- -Kantlk. 


Wo - 






Wnrgnt 


Aim - 


- -Tilik. 


Tot - 






lOepiL 


I-B - 


- -Neeyn. 


Hsn - 






Inw*. 


Hand- 


- -Adiigtte. 


Woman 






Adunnk. 


Window 


- -Egaloot 


Child- 






Kakoothka. 


Honae 


- -TOpet 


BtoOiet 






UngMung*. 


Wood- 


- -Kndink. 


Hrtei- 






Nooga. 


Oanoe,S 


ip - Omenk-pnk. 


D»7 . 






Oblook (we Bin 


Knife - 


- -Cbowik. 








Sleep). 


Spoon 


- -AUuotik. 


Night 






Niptiga. 


Cup - 


- -Culoot. 


Morning 






Oblaam. 


Pot - 


• -ElipMeo. 


Noui- 






Kolwaohtook. 


Tree - 




Erening 






Ntkekiludnik. 


Gun - 


- - Shnpon. 


Hcmtb 






(eee Moon). 


Powder 


- -Agai». 


Bon - 








Oapa 


>eicnB- 


Moon- 






Tnchkut 


Bion) 


- - Oabiloo. 


Star • 






Obloal 


Ballet 


- -Oagarook. 


Und- 






Noona. 


Shot - 


- -Oagarija. 


Water 






Imnk. 


Skinccat 


- -AUgae. 


Sea - 






Tagaink. 


Sldntrou 


sere -Mdlikfck. 


Lake - 






Namok. 


Skin boo 


■ - -CamocA. 


BiTBT- 






Coke. 


Skin cap 


- -Naaota. 


Snow - 






Kanik. 


Skin gloT 


eaoT 


loe - 






Seka 


mitta 


- -Akatook. 


Bain - 






Bbwinuktak. 


Hay - 


- -Eweek,Pmil 


Head - 






Nmkuk. 


Bope- 


- -Akioounk. 


Face - 






Kewijut 


Chief - 
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Pipe - . - 


Qoeennk. 


What 




Tobacco - - 


Tabac. 


When 


- - -Nami. 


Needle • - 


Hitkin. 


Here 


- . - -Hani. 


Thread - - 


EToIoot. 


Now 


■ - - - Puokmununi. 


B«g ■ - ■ 


Powiukiik 


Bynw 


d-by - -Alaohta. 


DBDOe - - 


Poolarnk. 


Who 


- - ■ - Eeena. 


aeep. - . 


Shineek (naed to 


How 


nnch?- -Capwnik. 




count time. Bo 


Don't 


know- -Ki-yiime. 




many " gleepi'^ 


Come 


here - -Caklnee. 


Bread- - - 


Kakook. 


Go an 


ay- - -Annee. 


PiBh - - - 




Ooon 


a journey Alachtuk. 


Bird - - - 


inra.hlfcn, 


Work 


- - - -Ohawltka. 


(Beindcer) mea 


Niga. 


See 


- - - -TooktotA. 


Sngnr- - - 


Eaprntaak. 


Give 


- - - ■ Aichiltmger. 


Whisky - - 


■Rnuk. 


Bny 


- - - -EtaoohBik. 


Berrie« - - 


Asheuk. 


Sell 




Graaa - ■ 


Ookanxik. 


Ungl 


■ ■ - Kachknktuk. 


Bmtw - - 


Palonktnk. 


Talk 


- - - -Ocakmk. 


Bable (marten) 


EaTaitcbuk. 


Tell 


- - - -Kanncktuk. 


HInk- - - 


Tagiakpnk. 


Bring 


- - - -TaUbke. 


Bear - - - 


Aoutkluit. 


Kill 


- - - -Takootka. 


Sqniirel - - 


Oblkirik. 


Shoot 




Beindeer- - 


Toontook. 


Under 


stand- -Tookahiruk. 


Dog - - 


Camnkter. 


Steal 


- - - - Tigaliktook. 


Mo-qnito - 


Akiwik. 


How 


mncb for 


Whale • - 


til 


lat? - -Obimok. 


Seal ■ ■ • 




Thanl 


yon - - Koyana. 


Walnn - - 


Aiwik. 






WoU - ■ ■ 


Amaonk. 






Te« - • - 


Wm. 




NUHBRAU. 


No, Not - 


Poechnk. 


1- 


- -Atonaik. 


Big - - - 


Ungidoonik. 


2- 


- -Ipar. 


Little - - - 




8- 


- -Peeniuk. 


Few - - - 


Efceektuk. 


4- 


- -Beetimat 


Plenty - - 




5- 


- -Talimannk. 


Good- - - 


Naknrak. 


6- 


- -Bchukerit. 


B«d - - - 


AsbDJuk. 


7- 




Qnick - - 


Eelumok. 


6- 




Slow - ■ - 


Sikichuk. 


9- 


- - Kolingneotilik. 


Cold - - - 


Allep«. 


10 


- -Kolit. 


Hot - - - 


Allopar peechnk (nol 


11- 


- - 10 and 1 do, to. 




oold). 


20- 


- -Ennennk. 


Crooked- - 


Cbakoonanik. 






BtnUght- - 


Naloornk. 
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OO-TUKON VOCABULARY. 



Wordt from tlit Co^vkim dialect, tpokai (vnth flight varialiotui) on the 
Yukon Biver for at teasf 600 mila t^ its lower and middle courte. 
(^Ingdete, a variety tf aam« dialed.) — Weyhfbb. 



Good Spirit 




KaoockertoltoL 


Onn - 






Eltodla. 


Bad Spirit 




Toheklakei, 


Cape (peicQS- 






m. 


«Joi.> 




OnonkHdadoi. 


ThOQ- 






NB. 








Kan koon. 


He - 






Eoossee. 


Bollet 






KantU. 


We - 






Seyar. 


Sbot- 






Kooa 


Yon - 






She. 


Enife- 






EakOataun. 


They- 






Nim. 


Kpe . 






Koniok. 


Han - 






Tenalo. 


Tobeooo 






Tabao. IW^na (firo). 


Woman 






Saltnm. 


Coat - 






Taiak. 


OhUd- 






Teoiiyiua. 


TrouBcra 






Katchee. 


BiDtber 






Skitla. 


Shoes - 






Kakotauoh. 


Bitter- 






Stadaa. 


Cap . 






Kakadataion. 


He«ui. 






Sewdyer. 


Kettle 






Oclook. 


Taee - 






SernuL 


Axe - 






BAkalklalla. 


Ffnehead 






Seteta. 


Flour - 






Klatemitie. 


Eye - 






Senogft. 


Fire - 






'hooim. Klitde. 


Bar - 






Betsa. 


Water 






Too. 


Nose - 






Be nee. 


Ice - 






T-nn. 


Uoiith 






8'alotte. 


Snow- 






Nootaga. 


Tonsoe 






SWoula. 


Bnn - 






B'o. 


TSxAh- 






S'nwyer. 


Moon- 






TBlloUa. 


Neck 








B'ulmgl. 


Star • 






ElDJKL 


Ann 








Sekinei. 


Day . 






Klot 


Hand 








Selnr. 


Night - 






KliltahL 


Body 








8-koUt. 


Honung 








I^ 








SowooL 


Erening 






Lalaatnm. 


Foot 








Sebt. 


Smniner 






Biner. 


BMW 








Klnn. 


Winter 






Koidan. 


H»rt 








Beiuufib. 


Wind- 






AtM. 


Chief 








Eoc^ 


Bain - 






Al'a*n. 


HODM 






KowLOgh. 


BiTer- 






Siwkener.(SmaU)8e- 


Tillage 






Zadlocle. 






oargnt 


Cetne 






Metani. 


Hoantain 




KlehL 


Addle 






Tanloi. 


bUnd ■ 




Twah. New. 


Bow - 






Klintnn. 


Valley - 






Amw 








E'av. 








kon. 
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Stone. Bock 


L'oma. 


Far - - 




Neelot. 


Tree - - - 


Cliooma. 


Wbo - - 




Tewa. 


Wood- 






K'aut 


Where - 




Hooghtee. 


Swsmp 






Mnnacot. 


Yari^y 




Katona. 








Ki'e. 


T<vday - 




Autaknt 


Spnioe 






Cbiuna. 






EatoomaD. 


Bowl - 






Kluok. 


Yea - - 




Ha. 


Beads- 






Neltilla. 


No. not - 




Micnllah. 








Twda. 


Sleep- - 




Littam. 


Needle 






Klat^ona. 


Sit - - 




Litto. 


B«g - 






Helketla. 


Give - - 




Ental. 


Berriea 






Eeeka. 


Talk - - 




Tini. 


Fat - 






N'kau. 


Shoot- - 




Teltudla. 


Bebaeer 






Anoyer. 


Work- - 




KoniHne. 


Beiudaer 


ton 


e" 




Now ■ - 




Atakauoh. 


MoQfie 






Tanaiger, 


By-and-by 




Klat. 


Rabbit 






Kangh. 


Qnick - 




Tow-wer. 


Bear - 






Kl&onaa. 


AJ] - - 




Etedaon. 


MarteD 






CftrkayoUBB. 


Hungry. 




Kutlakat 


Mink- 






Tancbkooaa. 


Enough - 




Eoodar. 


Beavei 






Oarka. 


Come here 




Omi. 


Dog - 






Klick. 


Go away - 






Wolf - 






YeB. 


How much? 


Tenaltu. 


Groiue 








Thank yoa - 


MmoL 


Duck- 






Nintaal. 


How are yon? 




Oooae- 






TitBcna. 


(eeiutation) 


Koyaua. 


FUh ■ 






TelamacIJnir. 


Don't know - 


Teetini. 


Husqnibv 






Kl'e. 




Big - 






Nekau. 




Sm&ll- 






Nacontza. 


NUMERALS. 


StroDK 






Kootclear. 


1 - - - KaUeket. 


Old ■ 






Klokee. 


2- - 


Unie. 


Yonng 








3- - 


Taonke. 


Good- 






Nazoon. 


i- - 


Tinike. 


Bad - 






Satklaka. 


5- - 


Eetanala. 


Dead- 






Tultlun. 


6- - 




Alive- 






Toitlala. 


7- ■ 


flyetwo 


Cnld - 






Azoo. 


8- - 


five three 


Warm - ■ - Azuo micuUah (not 


9- - 


flTeiinr. 


cold) 




JUny- 






I-om. 









For tome brief ubtervaiion* on that dialecU, tee lite writer't Paper or (As 
■ Nativtt of tke Tuioa Biver,' in Oe • TraHMmiiont of Ou Etlmoh^eal 
Sodety of London ' far IB6S. 
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KOTOH-A'-KDTCHIN VOCABULABT. 



Words from the language </ the Kotch^'-Kutehint — the Indiam of 
Yukoit River, at the Tnouth ef the Poreapine River, in Sbrthem 
Aladca. — Kenhicott. 



Good Spirit 
BadSidrit 



Boy- 
Gill 



Mother - - 
Hiubaiid 

Wife - - 
Bod (of btber) 

Bon (of mothet) . - 
Daughter (of fatbar) 

Daughter (of mothai) 

Brother (elder) 

Brother (younger) - 

Sister (elder) 

Sirter ( jonnger) - 

Aji Indian 



Tilk-ba-KUU. (Lit., "My old friend;" luppoaed to 

iuliabit tile son and moon, and to be powerleM tbr 

good or evil.) 
CbQ't«ti''' (This Beema to be merely the spirit of death, 

and only for this roaaon bad. To it go all tonK 

good and bad.) 
Tin'-ji. 
Trln'-joh. 
Tt^-ah. 
Ni-chlt. 
Tri-nyin'. 
Till ; my fi 

father, V' 
Hmi(i 



r, tl'h.£ ; thy father, ne-tih ; his or her 



'er ;) my mother, ni'^h. 
E^-ih; mybDaband,«e-t£i-ib; thy bngband, ne-k&i-ih ; 
her husband, vS-kii-ih. 

Tin'-jl: (tit. man.) Hyson, if spoken by the bther, or 
as relating to liim, ac'-tln-ji ; thy son, sc'-Un-ji ; his 

Zuhj my Bon, si'-zub; thy son,ni'-iab; herson.Tl'-Kuh. 
Cbi; my danghter, si'-chi; tby daughter, ni-oU; bin 

daoghter, tu-chi. 
Oe'-bu ; my daughter, Bi'-ge-tai ; thy daughter, nl^ge- 

tal ; hlB danghter, Ti-ge-tsi. 
De ; my elder brother, lun'-de ; thy elder brother, niin- 

de : his or ber elder btetber, Tun-de. 
Cboh; "yoimg," ae'-chah; thy jonnger brother, ii£- 

ehiib ; hia or her jntmger brother, ve-chah. 
duh; my elder aiatcr, se'-cbih; thy elder dster, ne- 

ohih; his or her elder aiBter, vl-chlh. 
Chldb; my younger slater, si'H^hldb; thy yonuger 

sister, ne^Idh ; hia or her yomigur sitter, ve-chdih. 
TIn-ji. 
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dians - - - Tin-ji-zuh, 
White man - - Man-c-tUt. 
Head . . - Ti'-cbih; m; head, tl'-obib ; thy head, ai-chih; bis or 

her head, vi-chih. 
Hair ... E-geb. (InapeakiDgof aman'ehBir, " lieadhaii,''chi'h- 

geh is BlmtjH uaed ; my bair, si'-^ih-geh ; th; hair 

ni-cblh-geh ; his or her hair, Ti-cbihgeb. 
Face ... Chi'-nch ; my face, si'-neb ; thy fiice, ni-neb ; hiB, hew, 

or its face, vi-neh. 
Forehead - - Tchnn'-t'tsat ; my forehead, Bnn'-t'taat ; thy forehead. 

nou-t'tsut ; his. her, or iU forehead, Tnn-t'tBUt. 
Bar - - - - ChE'-tzch; my ear, se'-tzeb; thine ear, oe'-tzch; hli, 

her, or its ear, vB-tzch. 
Eye - - - - Chln'-dch; my eye, sln'-deh; thine eye, nin'-deh; big, 

her, or its eye, v!n-dch. 
Nose . - . CJhln'-tsih ; my oobb, sin'-tsih ; thy nose, nintoib ; liia, 

her, or ita nosei vla-tsib. 
Uoutb - . - Che-zhlk; my month, K-shTk: thy mouth, ne-zblk; 

bis, h^, ot ita month, Tc-zhik. 
Tongue - . - Cbl-cba; my toogne, sC-cbai thy tongoe, nB-cba i his, 

hor, or its tongnc, vE-cha. 
Tontli . - _ Cha'-goh: my tooth, Ba'-goh; thy tooth, na-giih ; hid, 

her, or ite tooth, va-goli. 
Beard - - - Cbi-tc'-ai-geb ; my beard. Bi-te'-ai-gfh ; thy beard, ni- 

l«-ai-gch ; his, ber, or its beard, vi-te-ai-gch ; (cliin 

hair.) 
Nock - - - Che'-kGb: my neck, ao'-koh; tliy neck,ni-koh; bis, 

her, or its aeck, ve-koh. 
Ann - - - chC-ki-in ; my arm, bE kl-in ; thy arm, nE-ki-in ; his, 

her, or il« arm, vC-ki-in. 
Hand - . . CbiO'li ; my band, sin'-li ; thy hand, Qin-li ; bia, ber, or 

its hand, tId-II. 
Fingers - - - La'-t'thok ; my fingers, ain-U'-t'tbuk ; thy fingers, nin- 

la'-t'thuk : bis, her, or its flngera, Tin -la'-t'thok. 
NailB - , . Che'-kaib ; my nails, se'-kaib; thy nails, nC-kaih ; bis, 

ber. or ita nails, vG-kaib. 
Body - . - Chi'-zok-taih ; my body, Mi'-iiik-tMh ; thy body, nfr 

zok-taili : liis. her, or its body, T(!-zuk-taih. 
Bolly - - - CliJ'-vnt; my bally, aa'-vnt; thy belly, ne-vnt; bU, 

ber, or its belly, TiJ-vot. 

Leg - - - - Cbl'-dhudb; my Itg, •B'-dhndb; tby leg. n^dbudh: 

I his, hor, or ita leg, Tfi-dhudb. 

V 2 
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Foot 
Toee 



Hmrt 

Blood - ' 

Chief - - 

Indian Lodge - 

VUIage - - 

Kettle - - 

Bow - - - 

Knife - - 

Paddle - - 

Boat - - - 

Baft - - - 

lodioD Shoes - 

Bread - - 

Flou? - - 

Ewth - - 



Tobaocu 
Sk,- 
Horizon 
Qoud 
Snn - 

Star ' ' 
Day - . 
Ljglit 



Ohe'-kib : mj foot, ae'-keh ; tli j foot, uC-kph ; his, ber. 

or its foot, TCkeh. 
Gh9'-keb-cbi' ; my Iocb, B(:'-kch-clii'; thj tots, nfi-kSb- 

ohi ; hU, her, or its to«i, ve-teh-ohi. 
T'thun : my bone, sC-t'tbun ; tby bona, ne-t'thun ; his, 

her, or its bone, TC-t'tbun. 
Chl'-t'tri ; my heart, Bl-t'tri ; thy heart, nl-t'tH ; his, 

bet, or its heart, Tl-t'tri. 
Tah; my blood, sS'-tab ; thy blood, ne-tah; bis, her, or 

its blood, TE-tah. 
Kih-keh'. 






.e.) 



- S*'-chi-tth. (Lit, "Mj compeoiion.") 

- Zcb. (OrigiDally. an Indian Indf^u was probably Z3i). 

- Ni-vi-ah'-ieb. (Ni-Ti'-ih is " lodge eover.", 

- Zeb-keh. (Lit, " Many bon^^s,'' or " many lodges."; 

- I Ti'-ah. (Nearly like /aUer— a pot or cap is cbu*-ti-ab.) 

- i Ki'-C. 

- Uhl'-tl"- 

- i Ta'-Ph. 

- Bsib ; my knife, sl'-nih ; thy knife, nf-izib ; bia or her 
j knife, vl'-raih, 

- I r-trih. 

- I Tab-Pb. (Very nearly the same as axe.) 

- I Ttrih-obo'h, (Lit., " Big eanoe.-) 

- Keh-trlh. 

- Kll'-ath-chii. 

- ! Kli'-uth. 

- j Kli'-nth. 

- ' Kli-uth.. (Plot 
1 same word. . 

- I He-tld-cbl : my pipe, set'- 

- I Be'-tld. 
-| Zi'-fi. 
-| Zl-c-baoh. 
- 1 K-koh. 

Drln-ar'-zih. 
Tndb-iir-zih. 



adiies, and earth called predaely the 
il'-obL (Ut., "Tobacco 
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Night - - - 
DMkneas - - - 


Hkah. 

Tudb. 


Morning - - - 

Evening - - - 
Spring - - - 
Bununar - - - 


Vun. (Almost tlie same ai " Lake.") 
Na-ohi-w"- (Ut, " Bun-set.") 
Tai"- 


Aatamn - - - 


Hkain'-Bun. 


Winter - - - 
Wind - - - 


Hkftili. 

A-kll-tTEilj. 


Lightning - - 


mii-tun'-kun. (Lit,-Thunder-flre.') 


Thundor - - - 


Nili-tun'. 


R«n - - - - 


Tain. 


Snow - - - 


Zab. 


Hdl- - - - 


Chln-lih. 


Fi™ - - - - 


K.V> 


Aurora Jiorealii 


Ya-kai" 


W«ter - - - 


din'- 


Ice - - - - 
Land, Eaitli - - 


T'tun, (A fhigment of Ice or flouting ico ii Thlii.) 
Nnn. 


Ska - - - - 
Biyer- - - - 


Cho'-cIiOh. (" Big water.") 
Huu. 


Lake- - - - 


Vun. 


VaUey - - - 
HwiDtaiD - - - 


Kii-n«'-tri. 
D'dhil.. 


Isknd - - - 

StwiB, Hi«k - - 


Njfth. 
Ciil. 


Copper - - - 
Iroo - - - - 


TbS'tsra' 
Cbi-tilb. 


Treo - - - - 


Te-obuu'. 


Wood - - - 
Leaf - - - - 


Ta-cliun' OT Tbr-iU, 
Chlt-un. 


Bark- - - - 


Bl-tri. iTbe bark nf tbe bireh, boweter. ii always 
K-kih., 


Gran - - - 


K'kl<~>h. 


Poplar - - - 

Hreh - - - 
Willow - - - 


TVili. (Popnlufl tremuloidt'B. noh-ajh; P. balsami- 

Fera (?) T'tuli.) 
Hka'-tVih; alder, kr.h. 
Kftih-tluk'. (Thb in the mmmou upland wilbw; 

Bn"U.er apeeitg on the low Innda, and of wliich the 



Indiana eomctimeE est the aofl, new wood, ii 
ti^uli porhnps the Inii- generic' mime for willow in 

knili.) 
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BpnicG 
Flesli, meat 
Dog - - 



Wolf- - - - 


Z6b. 


Reindeer - - - 


Vnt-raih'. 


VSOOK - - - 


Tin-jI.jnJ.'- 


BeSTCT - - - 


Tao. 


Foi - - - - 


m-kudii', 0. 


Bqmrrel - - - 


K-kluk-k. 




T'Uuh. (8 


RabMt - - - 


Eeli. 


Fly - - - - 


Ti' 


Mtuqnito - - 


ChTh. 


Bird - - . - 


■ftili'-toph o 



S'Hih ; ailted meet. sho-Ti-lj<l'. 

Hklai": & small dog, tlilag-a-taul' ; my dog, u'-llk; 

thy dog, ni-llk ; his or her dog, vMlk. 
Ah-kih' ; musk ox eod domeetic cattle, ah-kih', 

(BBlne.) 
B'ouh ; grizzly heu, I'slh ; wLite bear, aih-t&'-kub ; led 

bev (cinnamon btar), B'siih-ta-lalk'. 



.■-kQ°dh : block Ha, nu-kudb'-r 
(Scionu Uodsonicu!!.) 



a small bird, as a robin, black- 
bird, or unollor, tzih'-lsoh ; a largu bErd, as a dnck, 
B gronae, ot larger, ni'-nn. In B[)eakiDg. the Uutinc- 
tion is alwaji made. 
Cha'-h'goh; dock's egg, te-tmn'-bgOh; gaoae-«gg, hkeh'- 



Feather - - - 


Trath. 


Wing - - - 
Duck - - - 


Chut-oun. 
Tc-tsnn'. 


Goow - - - 


Hkch. 


Fiib - - - - 


T'tbluk or cbi'-e-liik. 


Salmon - - - 


ThlQk. This is tho la^ salmon— a emaller epemas is 
shih.' 


Kame - - - 

Affection (I love 

him) - - - 

While - - - 


Vor-zfli. 

Vat-r-ni-thim; I kive joo, nat-i'-ai-thon. 
Ti'-kftih. 


Black - - - 


Ti'-rai-- 


Red - - - - 


Tii-tslk'. 


Blue - - - - 
Yellow - - - 


No name, they caU it " black." 
Ta-tloh'. 


Green - - - 


Tih'-tloL. 


Qraat - - - 


a* we would oae "Ularge"—a* your dog ia large, 
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Old - - 

Good- - 
Bad - - 

Handaome 

Ugly - - 

Dcud- 
Cold - - 
Wann 

Thou 



Qi'-llk-nr-trili. Chuh U applied to nouns ; iu othar 
cases, Ra " big-lalu,'' Tun-cIioL. 

Net'-lanl or laol. (Ii nnaU} uet'-ral, ia applied like 
□et'-tsih ; taul like cboh. A little, applied to quan- 
tity, kwiu'-tsnl. 

Ni-t'ttih'. 

8&I*-y]-dliell]-bkft]. 

K§-ohIt-e'-ilha'. 

Nir-oh'. (Nearly the aame aa your kai/e, ol'-mh.) 

Ue-go-Di-thlib. 

Tra-nidl-udh. 

Kun'-daih. 

Ehl^ihi"- (Killed, tri-dhehl-liM" ) 

Ni-k'kDdh. (Gold water, cbu--ui-kluilli'.) 

Ni-dlja', (Hot water, chu'-ai-dlia'.) 

Si. (Hue, ai-aot'-Min.) 

Nun. 

Ta-tnn. 

Nakh'-hno. 

Nakh'-linn. (Fieoisely the same aa " we."') 



They - - - 


Ka-t»'4'tmi. (Lit. " The other8."j 


Thi. - - - - 


Chi. 


That ... 


Ta'-hgut 


AU - - - - 


Tnt-thnk'. 


Many, mncU - - 


lAi>. 


Wlio? - - - 


Ch5'-ti-en7 (Whoaef cho-H-en-Tif-aim?) 


Whete? - - - 


Kwe'-e-chi ?- Lit., -Where U it?"— where is my pipe? 




slf-Be-tld'-oUi kwe'-e-chi 7 


Ncoi .... 


Nah'-k'kodh : &r, ni-zhlt'. 


TiHlay . - - 


Chuk-dsrtn'. 




EkUi'-tai>- 




Tik'-kah. 






No - . - - 


N5-kirt'. 


Sit ... - 


Dhin'-lih. 


Stand - - - 


Ni'-D&dhot. 


Come - . . 


A'-ne. 
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NUHEBAL8. 

- Oliih'-tlilDk. 9 - - HC'n'-chudh-De-kOti'-kwa. 

- Ne'-kfti"- 10 - - Chi-thlok'-clid-ti-Iii. 

- Ti'-Ik. 11 - - C)ii-thluk'-Ti-da-tuk. 

- Tang. 12 - - Ne'-kal>-Tl-iU-tuk. 

- Chib'-tlak-im'-ll. i 1.1 - - Ti'-lk-Ti-dfi-tuk. 

- Nih'-ki-tl'-ii. Uo - - Ne-kiPMsbd-ti'-Tn- 

- E'lae-de'-tiie-Dc-kfii'' | 30 - - Ti-lk-cho-ti'-lo. 

- Nlii'-ki-taug'. 1 
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VI.— NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE YUKON. 



til companion on the Yukon, Mr. Dall, published a few notes 
on the geoI<%y of the region in ' Silliman's American Journal,' for 
January, 186S, some extracts from which are here given. 

Speaking of the mountains known as the " Ramparts," Ac, be 
says : — " They were entirely composed of azoic rocks, of which a 
silveiy greenish rock of talcose appearance, but very hard, pre- 
dominates. Quartz in seams, slates and quartzite rocks, are 
abundant, and a rock resembling granite — but with a superfluity 
of feldspar, and no mica — is rare. The slates generally have a 
north-westerly dip. 

"True granite appears only once, near the termination of the 
Bamparts, and forms a ledge extending acroiis the river, and 
making a rapid ; not, however, a dangerous one- Fifty miles or 
lees below the rapid the IJamparts terminate ; the Tanand Kiver 
(or River of Uountaini) comes in ; and from this point to the 
mouth, as a rule, the river is wide, with the right bank high and 
the left bank low, but occaHionally with mountains in the 
distance, or s bluff on the river. From the end of the Ramparts 
to Co-yuln)k River (250 miles) the right bank presents, in their 
order, conglomerate, quartzite, bluffs of yellow gravel, bine 
talcose slate conglomerate, hard blue xlntes and quartzose rocks, 
blue sandstones and a soft greon rock (Plutonic), with light 
stellate epoti in it. Granite is very rare, and mica also. I have 
found fine specimens of obsidian on the beach, and just above 
the Bamparts, pchblee of Kiagara limestone, with its charac- 
teristic fossilf. From the bend we find the following strata : 
blue sandstone (unfossiliferoua), brown sandKtone in beds at least 
500 feet thick, containing vGgttable remains in some layers, 
and, rarely, casts of molliisca, — all, as far as T have coUeoted, 
LnmeUibratwht. Thirty miles below the bend is a small con- 
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torted seam of coal between two tbin layers of Bhale containing 
very poor v^etable remains, and underlaid by the brown sand- 
atone which overlies the blue sandstone, which, in its turn, I 
think, covers the blue slates. The coal seam is very limited, 
being on the extreme point of a bluff, and the greater part of it 
has been denuded. The foHsils are veiy poor, v^etable, and 
reeembte fuoi. The ooal is of good quality, bituminons, non- 
oaking, and leaves a gray ash. The seam is sixteen inches wide. 

"The sandstones continue down the river some forty-five miles, 
more generally with a N.W. dip, and always in gentle undula- 
tion, sometimes continnous for miles, and often broken short off. 
Below, the rocks for 300 miles are slates and eruptive rocks 
of a pink colour, sometimes containing spathose minerala. The 
formation changes at the Hassian Mission from hard blue slate to 
a voloanio rock, fall of almond-shaped cavities, which are empty ; 
but certain parts of the rook are quite solid. It is black, and 
contains minute crystals (of olivine ?). [It is roughly oolumnar 
on Stuart's Island, Norton Sound, in five-sided columns on the 
beach]. From this to the sea the banks are mostly low; but 
when they approach the river tbey are invariably of blue, hard, 
slaty sandstone, or sandy elate, the rock passing from one into 
the other imperceptibly. This formation extends to St. Mit^ael's, 
nearly where the before-mentioned volcanic rook takes its place, 
and continues up the shore of Norton Sound some thirty miles, 
when it is replaced by the hard slates and sandstone, and I 
have followed them up for thirty miles more to Unalachleet 
River. Here you oross in winter to the Yukon, 200 miles of 
portage. 

"The entire country is sprinkled over with remains of pliocene 
animals, — (?) EU^has, Ovibot moschtUui, dee. Beds of marl exist 
near Fort Yukon, consisting of sheila (frcdi-water) still found 
living in the vicinity. The Kotto River, emptying into the 
Yukon above Fort Yukon, is held in superstitious dread by the 
Indians, on account of the immense number of fdsail bones 
existing there. The Inglutilic River, emptying into Norton 
Sound, has a somewhat similar reputation. 
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App. VI.] GEOLOGY OP THE YUKON. 831 

" I have carefully examined the country over ■which I have 
passed for glacial indications, and have not foimd any effects 
attribntabte to such agencies. 

" My own opinion, from what I have seen of the wwt coast, 
thongh yet unproved, is that the glacier field never extended in 
these regions to the westward of the Bocky Moontaine, although 
small single glaciers have and still do exist between spurs of the 
mountains which approach the coast. No boulders, such as are 
common in New England, no scratches or other marks of 
ice-action, have been observed by any of our party, though care- 
fully looked-for." 
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WAAOENS (Dx) Trauana of Art in Onat BriUia. B«liig u 
Aoasnnt of Uw Chlrf OHlentliini of PtlnUngi, Bcnlptun, Kunnlpti, 
Hlniunm. Ai- Ac, In thli CoDntir. Obi^oBd from Fanoaiil lupoD- 
tloD dBriBH VlilM to £ng[ud. 4 Volt. Sva. 

. ^ during hii Tirioiu 
I alhsr AnUientlD DoauiwaU. 

- 8upplflm«n(at7 Despatches, knd other Papen. 
[. Bto. lOi.ucb. 

- CivU uid Political Dupatchea. Tola. I. and 11. 



— — Speachei in Parliwoent. 3 Tola. 8to. 4S«. 

WHITE'3 (Hmai) Msaeacre of St. Bartholomsir. Preceded bj a 

Blitoq' of IhB Rellgloiil Wan o( th« RaJgn of CbulM IX. Bw4 o* 
.. ■ Piraonil F.iLnlDitloQ^f Uia Melropolllu mi Fmrliickil AwiiTM 

orFriDU. with lUiuintlaoi. Sto. lit. 
WILKraaON'a (Bn J, 0.) FopnUr AeeonDt of the Print* Utt, 

KSTlHd ud CoDdtoKd. WitbSOO WoodcuU. :IVo1al PdMSt*. IIl 

Handbook for Egjpt.— Thebea, the Hile, Alex- 

udrU, C>iTO,tb>P7TUDldi,UouiiLSiiui,&c. Mip. FDitSro. Ui. 



lOltlH. 

W0RD8W0RTH'& (Cms) Jomnal of a Tonr in Athena and 
AUiu. Tkinl BMlion. Plktw. PortSn. Sa.U. 

Pictomi, DeacriptiTe, and Hiitorical Acoonnt 

of OrMM, with ■ HIMorr of Unek A^^ b« Q. acumr, F.8.A.. Xim 
aiUbm. Witb <00 Woodeala. Rural 8to. 38f. 
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